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Vne of hie great histoiio- 
l U r ^phical works of thc six- 
teenth - ; century is the Royal 
i rmieniaries pf the Incas and Uie 
torrtf Riuory of Peru by the Inca 
jcilaso de i tt Vega. Begun in 1586 
published in Lisbon in 1609, Part 
Royal Commentaries, was 
w? main source of Europe's 
Pledge of Inca civilization and 
^ ,ot toy,, in spile of the strictures 
Itowe. survives the corrections of 
ern scholarship as one of the 
«Uyi»W : accounts' of the Andean 
nd on the eve of the Spanish 
Much the same can be 
IhT P&.riTwo. the General His- 
^/• published at Cdrdoba 
J . Which covers the hectic first 
, Fcentury of Spanish rule. Pro- 
S-vOT-^^.-new and skilful 
rf l JJJ '* a great publishing event 
wr thdfir^t time, the whole work 
JL^tavailable in English. Pre- 
^gljsh •translations were either 
Haw. Or incomplete. The 
i Sir Paul Rycaut of 
translator's ■ poor 
Spanto. Markham’s 
anon; of- 18^ : stopped with 
. while the mpst recent, 
J?S5 U ** I S' fr°m the French of 
3- Gheerbrant - (Orion Press, 
rJjJUOfc at Book'Tin. : 

? vi ^* 8 - Aatutally ;at t]he 
Atahualpa Ls tried, con-. 

occuhl Vo ‘x X A 0Uted ‘ a,th °t J 8 h this 
iojZnl-}° ne ? f PartTwo and,- 
tbHriiiin firsl h«»ks con- 

spdely ViH be.tho 
accouKn ,nR : Bj ' com P a rfcon the 
Stl ^^^actipnal fight? be- 
Ibesu-uw^f^f reluctant; to 
mZ ^- Fds ,nt0 Ploughshares, 

!{CS s lin f Iw-bb-h. « 


GARCILASO DE LA VEGA’S 
ROYAL COMMENTARIES OL PERU 
IN A NEW TRANSLATION 

■ • r 

cultures makes Garcilaso thc way in which his biilh counted those ivho hi.d performed them, and 


incident which Garcilaso describes 
in meticulous detail. Th® failure of 
his sail meutil lhoi ho could hope for 
• rfo picfurnicnt from the Crown, This 
did nut embitter him,, hbwover, as it 
did so many other unsuccessful dhim- 
urMs but made him withdraw further 
into literary pursuits, and, aftor re- 
jecting ihe i hought of returning to. 
Peru, he retired. to Monti lla wheie his 
father's brother had a small estate. 
For a moment it looked a9 if ad- 


Garcllaso de la Vega, arrived in 
Peru in 1534 and soon formed a liai- 


son with an Inca princess wb6 in based on wntlen sources. ■ ■ i ' . " .. ^ n . died leaving a thuVTt’wuVTmpoTsiblc fo r rttu>to: return . 

1539 produced a son, the author of The drawbacks tot Cafcilasos birth Wh h - ,n cnmolcte his educa- ip • Court, but I look nte in to y 


is his’ humanism and reluctance to hciird the stories ot me ii\ a^ . in Aip U ] arPU s campMplS figainst Ih«i 

condemn. *s well as a scrupulous legendary he emerged 
regard for his evidence, when this is ancc and of the exploits of their 

hncffl nn written sources. »'.|, arpiies.- ’ io in^verished and bu^en^ wlOi debU ' ; ' 







an attribute or tm ntewzp in wnai .com liunum,. ±n m. n u . • ■ ■ ... * u. : 

Eric 'Wolf lias culled: his " social . he heard lh e fabulous exploits Df Pizarrd jyo that the Mteroouj descape . .. The death of his kinsmen forced 
shado\V'U , odd ^ AcutctV aware of the itumiiisi adores recounted by from the battle field of Hiwrma an him to Wave for Cdrdoba around - 
■ . *. : ' - : . '. 1590 where, assailed by.flnoncjal.wor-: 

L-ics- ■“ these' miseries of Spain ", he - 

. .'i' was forced to earn a lUing by joining 

bft T1V ''TtlfC- TCCTTIi ■ .iiV»nor,prdufs&nd>?coming?tmi,rtl; 

■ Al^kJv XLV: -X 013 . J.’JijLJXj ijithe hiwpiluEdf UippiuConccpv'Htii.. . 
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84 PapeHwpk antiquartantem ; a leading article : : mXiii 

R5 Bentham’s correspondence . - ^ wo^k^ ii was a bad choice with. winch 
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V*l ' 1 1 S : I r ,9 

hK own origins. his iiMigiiial I minus mid ideals or the vk-iimi/cd 

wiiiinmn and the vanished ;ii cadi a of One might also add ihai his explana- 

™ °. ,,C 1 V 0,,W P crhn P* tionof ihctfalaslropheof conquest in 

go urlhtr .tnd >ce in ihe conception terms of the working of providence 


1 

»: L . 

. - 

j ■ f I ' 


of the lit >y til Commentaries an 
ailcinpi lo cnml.de Pico della Miran- 
dola s ideal »f ihe unity of all know- 
ledge by filling ihe Incas into ihe 
grand synthesis. As iJr* Renaissance 
PlalooLsts had regarded Plato :is a 
precursor of Christianity, so the Incas 
perceived the divine mystery before 
being vouchsafed revelation as ihey 

perceived hy ihc light ot" nature- die i rue 
Supreme God our l.nrd the in a her of 
heaven anti earth, whom they called 
rachaea mac. 

During the second half of ihe si.\- 
fecnih century ihc cultural atmo- 
sphere of Andalusia was fa r removed 
from the militant revoiuinisitt, coun- 
ter- reforma lion menu lily of Castile 
Open to Classical and Renaissance 
Hi inkers through ti$ antiquaries and 
scholars, and through Seville to the 
New World, n was an intermediary 
between the Old and the New 
Worlds, and it is in the writing of 
Garcilaso that the I wo become fused. 

(iareilasu's acceptance of ihe 
e-ssenha 1 rationality of non-l-uro- 

e pcans makes him a key figure in the 
rcat sixteenth-century Spanish dc- 
J, 1 .® 01 * l J ,e . n!,Jl,re of ihc Indian 
which had been iniliatcd by I. ns 

S? S iL- a 1 u,llgh ».. , ° j‘ ld ^ c from ihe 
one oblique and slighting reference to 
a meeting between the iwo men. no 1 
love was lost between them: “1 met , 
mni in Madrid in 1562 ”, writes Gar- 
cilaso, “ and when he knew I came . 
from the Indies he gave me his hand r 
to kiss, but on heai ing ihm l was from I 
Peru and not Mexico, he had little * 
to say to me." i 

h J‘ i lh‘ l i lri0 ‘'V lh i' ,9 awila '0 -should g 
have chosen the half ravage Florida 8 

Indians as the carriers of his mes- 1 
g* ae .? r . 'f* rationality of rhe New a 
. World indigene and of the essential C 
equality of American Indians and h 
European*.^ His imagination was £ 
probably hied by the tales related b 


lesNOiis the impact on the conquered, 
giving lo defeat a Hegelian inevita- 
bility. 

Ihc his lory or the Inca Umpire is 
made to interlock with that of Spain's 
messianic mission. Garcilaso does 
not balk at the military expansion- 
ism of the Inga state and at the way 
in which its whole social organi/.a- 
i inn was geared i„ war— Sparta had 
nothing to leach Inca society about 
child-rearing. Their insatiable thirst 
for conquest is justified in terms of 


lhc> were educated and gi\en speci- 
fic rights and duties they would con- 
tinue io be a source of instability, 
b rough | up by their mothers, mestizo 
children were likely to identify with 
Indian culture; hence the necessity 
in destroy any focus for legitimate 
Opposition to the Crown. The exc- 
oniiiui in 1371 uf Tupac Amaru, 
whom ihe Indians regarded as ail 
independent ruler, described and 
condemned by Gnrcilaso. was aimed 
■V ■ lumping out the germs of rebel- 
lion -for which the Viceroy was 
severely reprimanded by Philip II. 

. Hi 15 purpose, therefore, was to con- 
vince the Crown of mestizo reliabi- 


}' eonquhtu tie In proehnia ih i Peril, 
published in Seville in 1557, were 
written hy royal ofiicials at one 
remove anil concentrated mainly on 
Spanish affairs. Others showed a 
more intimate knowledge of Inca 
socicly. such as ihe Sumo y Helm Ion 
of I tin n de Betanzos whose marriage 
to a daughter of Alahuulpn gave 
him an unusual insight into Inca 
alfairs. Allhough written in 1551 jf 
Was not printed unijl |K8(). hut 


Although ihc Spann,. S , iu k ,ud ju -lice reserved Tor 
emmt on finding v the exaggerated 

i Oil tCl| (C<t vncc-a ,■ ,§ P* .. .. n.-mirinus L'Old- 


I Me Inca state, r,. 
•»f lluiiina Cap* " 
divided between his 

Huascar.nt 

al { ‘iwo on his faiij*, 


*■"« tier •LniyJ in nu»ie arm >s« 

fin ^yi Indian'. Ihe early settlers 
1 ^ a Pac aD+lhiiiiui. foi domination over a isub- 
w«n his hj . raC e coupled with Indian subnus- 

w. u .\ hc r 

n hi< faihe^Lple of M..nnom s dependency 
< challenged t.tHronie .r that ol the l, tc.i slats. 


!ff ?,r .?k 11 nli u Si0 - n , of , P aci / yin £ war- lily and intelligence. In'" terms of 


porta ni of his sources for Inca insti- 
tutions would seem to have heon the 


throne. Carjfrtont pcstcrins 


guerrilla' - -often moving over the 
same ground tod as hut. whereas Hie 
superhuman c.xcilioii of the one is 
sustained by utopian vision, the clhei 
was lircd hs the luie ol peisoual gain 
and glory. 

How could the Spanish Ciown 
contain these restless men V One 
way, which helps to account for the 
rapid expansion ol Spanish power, 
was to encourage continual expedi- 
tious to uncharted aicus into C hile. 
Tucumnii. the Chaco and. most fan- 
tastic of all. the expedition of Gon- 
zalo Pi/arro down the Mai anon 
from Quito, an expedition which 


Ciarcilaso’s world-view only makes 
>ensc if we see him totally committed 
to the Spanish messianic vision. The 
greatness of Inca civilization lies in 
preparing the way for Christian evan- 
go 1 1 Zillion. How oilier wise arc we to 
interpret the extraordinary paean to 
Two j 4arrus al tbc Meginning of Part 

Oli glorious name and race of Ihc PJr- 

3%,^. u" C, l , do not 3,1 ihe nations 
■ ■ < 1 U Wor y to you for ihe 

New SfSaW h M C brought from rhe 
Nlw Worldf And liow much more do 

not (he empires of Mexico ami Peru owe 
‘P J; 01l , Jn nlum for the labours and 
deeds of your two sons Hernando Cork’s 
and Francisco Pizarro, and his brothers. 
Hernando. Juan nnd Gonzalo, who 
Drought those peoples out of the infer- 
mi) darkness in which they died a living 
0,1 lhcm Ihe ev«n- 

gclital light in which they now live. 

The unrelieved barbarity of the 
areas conquered by the Inenx to which 
Garcilaxo refers is totally without 
historical foundation— at least as re- 
gards the coastal cultures, ft has 
h«n suggested that the Incas 


Guru aso or- n Vim*. El Inca: Km nl 
Lniiini'iihirtes a f the hum a ml 
he ‘Until History of Peru. T raiisintion 
■md Introduction by Harold V. I jver- 
morc. Foreword by Arnold J. 
Toynbee Volunie 1 . 627pp. Volume 
-. pp. h- 7- 1 .530. University uf Texas 
Press (American University Pub- 
lishers Group* jUi 5s. the 


where she was granted the marqui- 
ftite of Oropesn— a grant which Gar- 
cilaso attributes to tbe influence of 
bis book. But exercises of the royal 
preroganvc in such discs contrasted 
With the failure of the Crown lo 
ameliorate the social position of 
either mestizos or Indians. This may 
have been because of reluctance to 
incur I rouble similar to that which 
n.td greeted the new laws of 1542 
when the om,/tiisi,itlnres revolted 
against the attempt to deprive them 
of allocations of Indians. 

Nevertheless, although Garcilaxo 


other Jesuit. Father Acosta, Icfl in his 
1 1 ton H-fo /natural y Mmol ,/,. /„, 
htt/iiix . published in Seville in 15‘Xl. 
a huge cumjvmlinm on flora and 
fauna on which (liircilaso drew 
heavily. 

* * ♦ 

One of Garcilasns most sirikina 
iraits as a historian i> hi-, constant 
weighing ol the evidence, and where 
Ihe evidence is lacking tus in his 
accounts of the fabulous origins ol 
Ihe Incas) he makes no firm judg- 
ment : h 

I do not venture on Mich profound 
matters: I simply repeal ihc fabulous 
accounts I used lo hear my family tell 
in my childhood, let each take them as 
lie wishes and apply whatever allegory 
we have mentioned. 

. He is anxious to eonoct mislead- 
ing impressions, especiallv by 
chroniclers who were not present at 
the events they describe: l erndiultv. 

, P:, M*ncia (of whom he h.ui a vciv 
low opinion) is conslnnily criikW. 
as when he exaggerates the nunihci 
ol risings among the settlers, and foi 
too harshly condemning C arvajnl. 

He constantly ilisiinguishcs be- 
tween his three main sources or evi- 
dence: chroniclers’ accounts, those 
of his schoolfellows ami childhood 
fi icnds who cither came to visit l,j„, 

when m. Spain,,,- who co. responded 1 


Hie., fcmgs lie speeifiY Knccine conllicis UOHI .scizeu oy rem III i anei me Will 

“ The Inea Atahuaipa j Vsbingol the thiriccn-monlh rcvoli w iih Ecuadoi. Women were also 

My the Indians as one lii Hemindc/ Giron in 1554 ushered uscc | ;lS a conscious policy of pacili- 
for they describe hi,., a ocriod »>f comparative tranquil- cation on the assumption that a mar- 


for they describe hinu ia period of comparative tranquil- cation on the assumption that a mar- 
mirn being j| K QuechiLS" Bui although Indians were pus- ried man would settle down more 
rebel. This accounts fan ft bv slanders in these conflicts, they readily. Gnrcilaso tells ot Pedro de 
ambivalence of his .ere the niajw sufferers because of Alvarado reluming from Spain with 
the famous eonfronla/S total disruption of their social a wife and accompanied by many 

Pi/arro and Atahualna sMlini/ation and of a centralized nco- noblewomen who were to marry 


!h3 :, nl.m 0, ,i n * t, S CO: ! c slaI ,own of h ( 8l,imn,c r n ! lci ‘ — “ Possibility sensed ' vi,h him - ;,n<1 his own vivid memory 
that name that they found it ex- b > some of the supporters of the rebel P:,rt of the coniininl r.-fv ... . 
ped-eni to identify it wi ,h their own ( Uon «lo Pizarro who advisid him sources is ex nSd he " ,w 
creator. Nor was Gnrcilaso averse lo up a puppet Inca monarch much seek cormh,,- i; p I,n anxiety to 
to playing down the more discredit- as Miranda and Sun Martin were to ehrLi?/ , " frt,m S P- ,nk, ‘ 

able sides of Inca soeietv siu>h as propose as the snl„ii,-*n t.% m Mroniulcis and to show ihni k 


hv nl, Vui My the lales refuted been suggested that the Incis Nevertheless, although Garcihsn 01 among the settlers, and foi 
panEons who e wi irtd ,° s cun ' 1 ' f. r u l - bjlb,y lenrnt fr om the despotic ? ishl d ^P lore ihe deruh of Tupac ,0 *J harshly condemning C arvaj ; ,|. 

whom he had mcl^revioiM^nP S,ld 5' hlmu ? wh .° were conquered by rhe Aman ! Me was not prepared io be- constanilv ilisiinguishcs ba- 
bul The Florida of rfu * ,n ^ s J 11 [h f mid-fifteenth century, r°? c ,nv . a vcd 10 >Mc petition which Iwccn his three main sources or evi 

SS«a£K psS rSSiSi SSK- r sH 

o, aC v at,ini u C had been ado P ,ed by nil,,ed l he |r royal origin would have V vh • 10 < t,| hcr c.ime to visit him 

|hc I nens because it was such an im- opened the way for an alternative V" Spj,m ,,r w h‘» eoi responded 
The idea or a magnum opus on if r ,doi i. n t[, e coastal town of ■ c 8Himatc ruler— a possibility sensed w,, h him, and his own vivid memorv 

- 

hemay ^e shared the sentiments lop laving as M M.inda 'Tnd^Sim^Ta^ 1 ^ Tro n - C ? rrobor ; ,lllln f,ol » -Spanish 

hk,h ended the will of the eonquis- a ^ c sides of Inca society such as P ro P° se as the solution to the nroh- L M ron iclcrs and to show that he i-, 
tailor who wrote “ there was no evil: JJ^a.smnal human sacrifice, although ,cm of legitimacy at the time 0 f u 1 criW,in l*! he prefers to copy nut 
now there i.s no good ”, Garcilaso’s I.,” 5 "' ns hl| mane in comparison with fntencipation. The replacement of ^ CX, k rac,s I ffl, *w r ihan to parn- 
motlvalion in writing the Cowmen- j!,! a aden sacr,ficial or 8 jc s of J® ‘ ,llc “R°y» l ” by the neutral m i ■ ,n * h,s vv,,y hc h‘»ped 

lories was more complex than the ' > cn «™ 1 History of Peru" for the if ^ hl ) twtn '"^pcmlencc 

mere desire to keep alive the menioJv Bolh Inca . and s P a nish drives to senSdG^'Lh? J ? ,lc ‘* live o( oflieial tl , J C ; ' nd ;;• ) indicate Hie eul- 

of a lost nrcadia. There was first if tESSP arc . j,,s , ini< ! d as P« rt of two S ' y ’ W J lle l the bannin 8 of the lur * he defending. 

s xJSt I . 

bjT * G el j h e° I nc a sf* nj oyed wem 

S3SS 


I izarro and Alahualpaai iini/atiun and ol a eenirauzuo nco- 
when the final clash is nui' raliMccnnumv. Gdmura , estimated 
led not to Spanish nulip ; , ai onc-and-a-ltalf million may 

as to I-elipilloandtoiC « dicd in n . ,c l,rst dccadcs 01 

ings arising out of his h occupation. 

mistranslation. Heidi,!,!"; * * * 

mother and uncle renvc 1 ■ ■ 

tvvo-and-a-half years of t*‘ The ' gile . oi the conllicl was minu- 
■A tali u.i I pa's cruel ml: ^ (the laigesl battles such as that 

, . f Hieuina near Lake Titicaca in- 

1-01 Garcilaso. Ataku; jibing onl\ hundreds oT nwn). but 
t iiahlenioc worthy of bi'-jp geographical extent of the con- 
Mered a.s a national hero,L im »as massive. The mind boggles 
whose usurpation of i y - the accounts of the marches and 
brought a crisis of [egkk 'uhtc-marches over vast distances 

"« ffi’A” AiiriS. 

accepted l tie Spaniards a (1 jj Ie fought abov e 1 5.CMHI feet: the 
the Sun who had Cone la< rounded if exposed at night fro/e 
illegiiiniate tyrant. To J death, and wounds luid to be cau- 
Huaina Capae’s prafheqri W«d with llama dung aiuj hot tal- 
him the kingdom would ^ nc appreciates theciilical ini- 
._ ... . . „ . ... prlanec of Hie hoise, ami how even 

;.nfV V b AHtunso- wldicrs n K prep.rai 
will be net lei Ilian ouru ^ e j r hoiscs' hooves wilh gold 

amts more powerful and £f'jhe absence of iron. At times the 
than our own ”. Thcscwn^ agniiude of the endeavom and the 
ingloaconveisatiunCiawt-ibiHtaii'ni remind one of rural 


Alvarado returning from Spain with 
a wife and accompanied by many 
noblewomen who were to marry 
eoiuinisttuloees. and of the comments 
they made when they saw their future 
spouses: 

Tliev are in such a stale that (he\ look 
as if they had escaped ITom hell: &omc 
arc tame and some have arms missing, 
and souk- an eye. and some half their 
faces, and the b;si looking nr them has 
got one or two seats across his face. . . . 
We’re not going to marry them lor their 
looks but to inherit their Indians. 
They're so old and worn out they're cer- 
tain lo die soon, mid then we can choosc 
wha lever young men we please instead 
of these dotards, like changing an old 
broken pan for a whole new one. 

This conversation was overhead hy 
one who returned home, married an 
Indian, and legitimized his natural 
sons so that they should inherit his 
Indians r.ilhci tlun llini his natural 
sons should be disinherited by some 
worthless husband chosen after his 
death by his widow. 

The problem was set ions when a 
widow married some newcomer who 
inherited her Indians and thus ex- 


cluded a claimant v.hu had perliap*- 
Iwen :t loyal servant nr the ( invvn 
It was for this reason that many 
claimants were told whom they 
should niariv. but as Gaicilaso tell. 


As (lie Viceroy did not know (liein he 
ilioiigM they were ail virtuous and 
honest ladies, which many uf them were 
iinl. and those who were supposed to 
marry them wcie scaiulali/cil and 
refused lo liuvc anything io do with 
them since they knew all about them. 

Elsewhere Garcilaso comments 
with his sardonic philosophical 
resignation : 

Many were dissatisfied, some because 
their income was small, others because 
llicii wives were ugly: there is no per- 
iod satisfaction in this world. 

If there is any relationship between 
ihc decline of the British in India and 
ihe arrival or ihe memsuhib which 
led lo a progressive isolation of ihe 
British from Indian socicly. in the 
Spanish Empire one factor of decline 
might be sought in reckless sexual 
adventure, the legacy of which was 
a fundamental social instability 
caused by Lhc murginulily of the 
unassimilalcd mestizo. 


All those whu have been Fascinated 
by ihe Incas and the Spanish Con- 
quest of Peru— introduced to them as 
likely :is nut by Prescott (whose His- 
tory of the Conquest .»/ Pern has just 
been republished as an Everyman 
paperback » — will owe a great debt lo 
Profcssui Livermore's magnificent 
labour of love bolh Tor trans- 
luting this massive work and for 
his sensitive and perceptive introduc- 
tion. The University of Texas Press 
loo must he congratulated on the fine 
quality of production. I hough it is a 
pity to have no illustrations. This 
book is a worthy monument to an 
historian whose life was devoted lo 
healing the wounds of war and the 
biller legacies of conquest, and 
appears a I a lime when we have as 
much need of his humanist philo- 
sophy as when it originally appeared. 
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Speech Acts 

An Essay in the Philosophy of Language 

JOHN R. SEARLE 

I'm lessor Sc a rle invest issues problems in the pliilnsriphy iif'ltiiigiiitfp from 
the basic standpoint that Linyiu^c is a riile-govcrnccl lorm ol behaviour, 
i lo takes us his lumLimenta! concept the ‘specch-iict’, aiul analyzes vvli.it 
it is to nuke siatemcnts, ask questions, make promises, give orders and .so 
nil, in terms ol rules and intent iimal actions performed according lo rules. 
Me applies the results of iliis analysis to current problems in philosophy. 

451. wf 

The Handloom Weavers 

A Study in the English Cotton Industry 

During the Industrial Revolution 

DUNCAN BYTHELL Introduced hy R. Nl. HARTWELL 

Incxa mining llu* transition Irmn the domestic system lo rhe factory system 
in cotton weaving, Mr Hythel! provides tlic lirsl detailed study of the 
handloom weavers. The results oi his research have enabled him to chal- 
lenge several of the generalizations made about the fate r»! the weavers. 
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dial he had with the old K 
nioi e cl fee live in overturn 
■incc limn Sp.oiidi arms. Tt. 
I.iso limls in this prophecy j- 
lion of the Spanish Conq:: 
iciison fur Indians MihmilliL' 
will, as well as an cxpLi 
Aiahoalpa’s fatalism in ik- 
dcsiiny which cnnM noils- 



THE CHURCH IN MEXICO 


ong extracts rather than 10^.1- 

S esMhJi'h 1, I - lhis w *y hoped 
to establish his own independence 

0 judgment and so vindicate the eul- 
Utie he was defending. 

The Incn state was bureaucratic. 


fb M. Farriss : Crown untl Clergy in Colonial Mexico, 175*1-18*1- 288pp. University of Lt 
|- . Press. £3 3s. 

VltciiAF.L P. C0S11.1.CII. : Church Wealth in Mexico . IJttpp. Cambridge University Press. 


University of London : Athloue 


If the 'impl icily uf the If-MiaiARL P. Coxn.1.01. : Church W 
believing the Spaniards Bl- 

( hikkon '.f |7, 4 hlcrurthy 

lion nf Mil nilhpw ihc kinj; ihul Spuin had been 

10 cimrol her e, .Ionics for 


Ciurcihiso also otirrbutes ii| 
absence of uTiruig and 
quent dilliculty in handcj 


mmmwm mm mm 


Amf S S0 ,S -? e Cm i 0{ many Lalln^ Araucaninns^ on the JZ , P ° S,t,0n of aulhorily in a «*P ,cd Nwn a priestly caste he underestimate the role offl 

justify andn'iSil 'irl 0 hl ^ Ve sol, 8* 1t [0 Puzzled about why God allows the bv r * al1 ?* t0 the Jnc:,s cn J°yed Child^^f 0 ^ lhe Incas "*rc in Hie conquesl-tcn K' 

iO escBDe^from^Mvii^ mtscegcnation, constant setbacks in Chile and in tweiSl? * book we!1 into the rnoiM pn .h ^ Sun . nii, l' h;i 'c been writes, could rout a thousand*: 
whSi ahhno^ 1 tiBma or «icr to explain theni and the later SS ,l L CenU,ry may b « largely ex- ™ ol « d “ lh c dependent psychology He had never seen an W 

con * inuanee P ofcivn" strife n Pern ^med because since the incashad 1 mwu L ntain people, a horse and never knew off] 

Jm rid ica 1 1 v* coniemn^fk ne ver ^ c ^ ess lhe "Devil** is introduced ina !ivnh s nS ,“ not eVen Were- 25E harassment by had the courage to kw*; 
' i marginal oosidnn^ !ll G m f mi ° to Mmnchean confrontation with God desErini ! PC ° P * ?' erc dc P ei wicnt on nosed fnn.f Inbcs, and ex- ‘•mith or stable boy. In the ^ 

LSfl h, P in!! n .- in 1 whal . wns Much as Guicciardini fwhose l“f ripi \T of [nca society by the "f 1 !™ 1 ca,a mi!y. The rc- hm. when an Indian 

caste sirncfure nf rrtblUfi? ‘ str . al,fled d'halia he had read) uses the secular IlluoMt™ Cr? ’ apart from the unique rcsnnrrJl ^ to conlrul ''Carce ch ild by a Spaniard all h«f “ 
Sterondh, ^ of colon al soccly. concept of Jorttma to explain the in- n CC0um by ‘he Indian 522^.," w >* irrigation in the respected ™d served 

vthZ^fL h t l lJ-f_P_ iri !L ,ral bro *fcr explicable, so Garcilaso resorts to the 5,2 :. P °" 1a de Ayala dis- S' a iSi «o main- h«d now joined their farnir 


■a marginal position in what was 
.becoming the increasingly .stratified 
caste structure of colonial society. 

Secondly, he is the cultural broker 
who sets out to explain the ways of 
the untamed frontier to the sophisti- 
cated metropolis. Moreover, as Pro- 
ressor Toynbee fwho contributes a 
wide-ranging introductory essay to 
this edition) comments, Garcilaso. to- 
gether with Berassus, Manetho, Philo 
and Josephus, was the mediator be- 
‘wo cultures who can interpret 
to the Western aggressors the insti- 


explieuble, so Garcilaso resorts to the 
Devil. 

Finally, Garcilaso hHd a serious 
social and ultimately political pur- 


0 ered m Copenhagen jn iq/iq 
A considerable V number of 


cmifv’n wirh irrigation in the re-spectcd and served to 5 
(dm il i V or ,be need 10 main- bad now joined their faiffllr 
dnnhiu! e aborale , hijbide terraces, believes was of great help *f 
ao DUess made aulhoriiuriun central, forward the Conuucvt. 


, n ? ade ^ ul horitariun central- forward the Conquest. 

Tjc PSVC.0,0^. 

accenimi a • rrmes plain conquest in ter 


The psychological n«J 
Inin conquest in terms 
y a nmi ally superior pwj 
ic Indians dependent on o-r 
■ho were in no po'ilion wf 


3jip , >i 3(10 years with a handful of 
pktiers only because the miss ion - 

I Pfs and secular priests had con- 
pnlly preached obedience to tiod 
fed; king. One bishop recognized 
fc lhe country ” a profound malice 
irreconcilable hatred towards its 
luerors" But these feelings 
• everywhere subordinate lo the 
‘Hind and ingmined respect that 
ticans had foi the priesthood, 
so long as Church and Slate 
ked together and pursued the 
c objectives there was little d:m- 
tu the place of either in Ihc closed 
hi of New Spain, 
or the reforming monurchs uf the 
itccnih century- it was intolerable 
in Mexico, as elsewhere, the 
|p!j rc b should be a stale within the 
Iwle. possessed of virtual immunity 
Pom the law and subject only to 
jpireci means of control. Dr. 
Far nss s thesis in Crown and Clergy 
g \ Colonial Mexico. 17W-182I, is 
pl the attempts of Charles 111 to 
P£? rl direct royal authority over the 


of original icseaich in Spain. Mexico, 
and elsewhere. It i** essentially a 
functional study ol the indirect 
methods by which the Crown man- 
aged the church, the efforts ol (he 
Crown to establish greater authority, 
and the ways in which during the 
period before independence it .suc- 
ceeded directly in doing so. T he book 
brings together quantifies of new 
material in intelligible form, and will 


investments were detrimental to the 
economy gradually gained ground, 
and eventually won adherents even 
among the clergy. Yet the reaction 
of the church lenders to all proposals 
for change was uncompromisingly 
hostile, and they themselves, by 
polarizing Ihe conflict, made the ulti- 
mate upheaval inevitable. In the 
end the reforms which began in 1856 
did almost ns much damage to the 


be of particular value lo. historians of economic and poljlical life of the 


Cambridge Studies in the History 
and Theory of Politics 

Two English 
Republican Tracts 

Plato Redivivus, 1681 by Henry 
Neville and An Essay upon the 
Constitution of the Roman 
Government c. 1699 by Walter 
Moyle 

Edited hy CAROLINE ROBBINS 

An edition of two important texts hy 
leading spokesmen for the kind of repub- 
lican ism proposed by hnglish publicists 
in tin* seventeenth century. In her introduction, Professor Rubbing tli.s- 
citsscs the work ami careers nf Neville and Movie and their contribution 
to Knglish republicanism. ^ I ° 5, ,iet 

Devotional Poetry in France c. 1570-1613 

TERENCE C. CAVE 

A study uf the relationship between the devotional tradition in France in 
the late sixteenth ecimirv and the religious poetry which nourished at the 
time. i> r Cave combines historical with literary analysis to show liow 
poets exploited devotional methods, and the effects oi the devotional 
tradition on poetic sty 1«. 7 0i - ,iet 

: German Short Stories 1955-1965 

■ Edited by H.M.WAIDSON 


chapter joints, the presentation is flat 
nnd occasionally repetitious, and 
from lime to time the detail becomes 


the J u/gudos de Tcxtamcntos. Capel- 
lanfas y Obras Pfas which were in 
each diocese the organizations dir- 


ove rwhclming. Bill the style itself petty involved in and responsible for 
is always clear, and every sentence (he investment of clerical wealth. In 


Oxford University Press 


oi prcdlclUDie uemaiiu’ - nuuiumy user ui« 

was exchanged for anoiM ,k Pu“ rcn . K nd lu limit the privileges of 
tW Priesthood led to an outraged 


Modern Poetry 

A Personal Essay 

Louis MacNeice 

• Whh nn Introduction by Walter Allen 

Published til 1938 as a survey of poetry in 
the 1930s, this book is characterized by a direct 
' autobiographical, approach, Tfi c openin 1 ' 

a* work of 

TVlacNeice $ friends and Con tempo juries noiablv 
Stephen Spender and W.’ ft Auden. The won? of 

S SlSlti POel ^ aln f nB tbe,ri Houstnan, Yeats, 

; ysed ; and ,he taRuence of 

politics psychology on modern poetry is noted 

m book hx poet s commentary oiS Vt a a 

pc) tlnent stage io hiq development 
..Second edition 38f net : i; 


A Glastonbury Miscellany 
of the Fifteenth Century 

C^bn'd^ 1 " 6 Inilex of Trinity College, 

A, G. Rigg 

T>|mty pollaie, Cambridge, MS 0.9.38 ls a 
fifteen ili-century book from GIa«onbury Abbev 
It w« used as a repository: for some Sy lSiI, 
' t ? rary teX,s of rem ark a bfe variety 

2- diagrams 22/6 liel 

. ytfbrrt tiugllsh Monographs ' 


Picasso’s <c Guernica ” 

Sir Anthony Blunt 

works of Pidasso’s Jong career 
probably Guernica,- painted in 1937 .u. { . 

sthnuta , 0 set him 


tw pucxtnoud led to an outraged 
jKiiMance front | he lower clergy and 
Wirpocks which wax a major factor 
raj* eventually successful war for 
independence. Belief in ** a 
tMp*; ’ pb,n lu destroy religion in 


has been carefully, perhaps loo care- 
fully, weighed. 

Dr. Costclocx book, f hurt'll 
Wealth in Mexico, is in some ways 
complementary to Dr. Farriss s. The 
introduction is ail admirable essay 
on what befell the church in Mexico 
after independence. Its emergence 
as u determining political force 
rapidly bccanfc its ruin. From Ihe 
earliest days of independence, its 
leaders, deprived oT the protection of 
a royal authority "almost as sacred 
as their own, fell obliged to take poli- 
tical sides and even launch civil war 


the absence of other sources of capi- 
tal. the influence of these investment 
banks on ihc economy was very great, 
and no other factor, such us tithes or 
church property, nil reeled so much 
alien liun from the reformers or 
caused them so much dilliculty. 
Bv cxaminaling the records of 
the Juzgado ill the archdiocese 
of Mexico. Dr. Cosieloe has been 
able to make a most reward- 
ing study of how the .whole system 
really worked, to assess its effects on 
the economy, to judge the value of 
the polemical arguments exchanged 
at the lime, and to dispose of certain 


ft rent authors together with introductions which describe the authors and 
their work. The book is especially suitable for students who are beginning 
their more scrimis study of German. • 1 1 *• 

Available again in cloth: 


Roman History from Coins 


^ Pl«n to destroy religion in peal sides and evcn .““"J" ij.™ ■ myths pn both sides. He writes m a 

Documents in the PollW fcv ^ nul generally shared jn order to pmmlhe wealth, prm faj . hion and hMS H good 

^ywuAJlCJllb in tuc ru toj be bishops, who. mindful of the leges and general bold of the chUKH c0mman / of harr arivc. His work is a 
History of the Europe ? f l»w«r and of their own on the country s life •" an ^gnificam contribution to knowledge 

, imp'mi n in ‘ctdsK rcluetantlv co- ingly sceptical and uncongenial age- . r ; od 

Continent 1815-1939 p^ r: ‘ t ^ ,in applying at least some The battleground was the chit rc ( have been 

Edited by G. A. Kertesz ET 5? ' ° SS? XStt years a B a Each repre- 


M. GRANT 


Horace and His Lyric Poetry 


-uucu oy A, Kertesz ^" richest single corporation m 

Tbe documentary material — !■«*«■» laP V fp pffj! * lln, « s generally, the turning Mewc 0, ^nd was deeply concer e 
dumatbus, speeches, party . c ,aractcr ‘ bc libc ral with every aspect of ecu no 

~asseinhJed in this book c cric * ,d 8overnment in Spain mic activity to . 

standing of L'u^n pohtfc-U ■ C ? n,r °‘ in i820 ’ There ' 

the Courier, of VierinfaDd the nl, h ™ mc identified continuity. The " e «* ^ "n^her 

=wr=ars3 


of the period. 

These books could not have been 
written n few years ago. Each repre- 
sents a serious nnd scholarly effort 
to elicit the truth from the original 
sources about a period which has great 
importance for the understanding of 
modern Mexico but has hi therto been, 
wrapped in a haze ot polemics, 
romanticism and special pleading. 

nriti ua: INMNH 40. A BROAD 3P. 


■L. P. WILKINSON 
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LOST EMPIRE : 
ON THE NILE : 

STANHOPE WHITE 3 

The grcal province of I’qnninrin, un - •* 
fulfilled dream or Gordon, Stanley, “* 
ami I min Pasha. i/lusnuivd 

4 

PETER ; 

POOR 

Pook’s 3 

Tender Years 3 

Pook's niMIc-cssciiL'e in tiiisaie ilic < 
laslc buds. Gel hi hiked on hilarious ■" 
Pbou My- : 

ROSEMARY 

TIMPERLEY : 

THE CAT-WALK \ 

Penetrating novel probing a Miieide's j 
inncrmiwi fedinas. jfj, 2 

DAVID : 

MARINER 3 

DEVIL'S BREAD \ 

■Authentic sea yarn from j vonnft^ I 
author worth watching. * ?//. \ I 

< I 

FREDA M. 31 

LONG J 

BESS : I 

T»|? t .° r ,s* woman's lowering ambition* I 
la Ulrziibeihan England. I 

JULIA i I 

WATSON 4 

A MISTRESS FOR 3 1 
THE VALOIS 31 

Fascinating historical novel of hist and 3 1 
rove i n medieval France. 2 //- 3 1 

MICHAEL t\ 

NOONAN 3 

THE PINK BEACH 3 1 

A woman's obsession with the colour I I 
pink and. her young son's efforts to* I 
alter her through the shoals. 2!j- * I 

NOEL DE VIC : ; 

BEAMISH! ! 

The Queen’s : I i 
Jester < I 


BJok and ‘the reality 
of other worlds’ 

JAMFS U WOODWARD (Editor) : Sekcted Poems of Aleksandr Sink. MY W ,. Oxford 1‘nivtrsity /V,v. y . £> (Papmhoi i 
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COOL AND MACABRE 


PERSECUTED 


|s Rms ( Editor) : London Magazine Stories : .?. 156pp. Seeker and Warburg. 
LoTaoiain: MV Might See Sights! and other stories. 189pp. Faber at 
| 1 N CRO.sSl>V‘Hnu.AND (Editor): Winter's Tales: N. 214pp. Macmillu 

L HAMII.IOS (Editor) : Splinters. 237pp. Hutchinson. 30s. 


Faber and Faber. 
Macmilltin. 30s. 


4 T T IS nearly fifty years since 
4 I Alexander Blok died. In that 
time he ha> xiiffeicd at the 
hands of certain Soviet critics, 
who have. treated him with the 
condescension accorded to an irres- 
ponsible adolescent, and at the hands 
of certain dmigrtS, who have not real- 
ly forgiven him his acceptance of 
the Bolshevik revolution. But in spile 
of this his reputation stands high, 
l-ike most oilier Russian pocls how- 
ever (with the fashionable exceptions 
of Pasternak, Yevtushenko and Voz- 
nesensky), he is little known to Eng- 
lish readers. Nearly thirty years ago 
his poems were enthusiastically pre- 
sented by Sir Maurice Bowra in his 
Heritage of Symbolism : a similar en- 
thusiasm, but with less distinction, 
can be seen in Helen Muchnic’s chap- 
ter on Blok in her Front Gorky to 
Pasternak. There have been |‘nf|- 
jength books on Blok loo, though il 
cannot really be said that he has been 
satisfactorily served either by the bio- 
graphical study of Kisch or by the 
more technics! f works of Reeve and 
Kcmball, The licit I is still open for 
a good genera] book. 

But even this will be of little use 
to English readers as long as they 
cannot rend Blok In a good trans- 
lation this is the real obstacle and 
one that will never be completely 
overcome. Like all Russian poetry, . 
Blok's, is both- simpler and more 1 
rhetorical than good English poetry | 
tends to be. It is simpler in that the j 
Russian poets are usually sparing in * 
their use of metaphor, so thar an ear • 
All lined to the English tradition will * 
often find them bare and austere. It * 
« more rhetorical, in that even today " 
Russian poetry works in powerful 
rhythms and regular rhymes which 
would seem archaic (in the manner 
of Gilbert Murray) if brought over 
directly into English. For the lime h 
being at least, although there arc good IJ 
translations of individual poems a 
scattered through n variety of 
journals, Blok remains fairly in- 
accessible to those who know no w 
Russian. 


of the second wi,h ? rtf ^“‘T 

1918) arc likely totiSngCf ina - uaZ,IKS . ' "'"“l*'* 
«■* •hail l,IS sd ?Vh M 

clrcstvotl to thcJBeauiiJi.il the bnulon Maya zinc. The 
, Hl, .‘ Blok is not j US | t(sure to cut down on them in 
the till] from grace; JitiJW of .sociology, current affairs 
poet of Russia. The b;holilinl journalism is eonsklcr- 
nvalely connected, since nj," Justiliabb. then, lie boasts 


“ visual " kind of stniy; pcrhiipx the 
nut hoi lias seen the film La Strada. 
Scarcely less bizarre is the first story 
of :i young Londoner. N-1 ichael Feld. 
"The Short-Cut Life of Bacchus 
Pocock"; hut this is a far wilder, 
more exuberant piece ot writing, 
marked by extravagant parodies of 
that kind of alarm instilled into 


liiturc of Russia that |i [a quarter of the journal s space, young Jews by female relatives warn- ri , m;in jj c ; 

vee some ho|K for a ffl ; [jmonlh. i' given to fiction. But ing that Gentiles can lead a hoy . , j 

Spud of Mimic — the Spai -collection will not necessarily into trouble. The story conveys the - 

and the Beautiful [v liiraue British writers to attempt glee of a rule-breaker. The style is 
(roughly speaking m- 0 , iorl story, since most of those not far removed from that of William oil allectj 

foiling to the lost JuHt ini have been imported from Burroughs in “The Perfect Servant " one of Uk 


Lauisiav Fiks: Mr. Theodore 

Gn win. 214pp. Cupe. 25s. 

I his Czech novel oiler'. In put it 
callously, an ingenious twist on the 
familiar theme of the Nazi persccu- 

, - . ... „ . „ , lion of the lews. Mr. Mundslock i-. 

lives and ovci -reads with an abstract .. .. ,, „ „ , • 

noun fur physical ci.cumstances: *.«««« ol ^.npellcd. m 

"she probed the intimacy of llcsh F74-. Ui sweep the streets and wear a 
sweating through his back But the yellow star. He is the Jew seen 3i' 
Irish stories arc full of liveliness anti, " the Little Man ”, brooding over his 
in those with an Italian setting, the races ’* history ot sufie ring . an 
ardent manner often seems appro- image which Israel and modern Jewry 
priatc. have determined to reject. Yet Ladis- 

Maigarel Drabble can be equallv lav Fuks, unconcerned by recent inso- 

r. ffl: ,niK: hul Ihcru i, » doswd. ten! hiibm.. of the ■ ^«iv.iy o! 

. , . , , . , .*. the Nazis victims, presents Munu- 

smglc-m i tided shamcles'ncss in her S | l>L | t as a roan who accepts persecu- 
slory, " The Reunion ". svhich strips [j on w j|h a kjnj 0 f fervour, in a spirit 
olf all eclat ion. This simple tale is which sonic call sacrificial and others 
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The poet as a student. 


■/ m a r nmitpim , (/w .. /w 

w/lt rted works hi eight volumes (AJnu mc lOtith 


woi Id. In I90S he ttfcc/wd. Writers may feel a touch — perfectly lucid, for once, and not ing collection. H im 
f.iv-iky ; Svini'lic ahmil this compel!- a i a ll lascivious, in a sincerely Another is Zullikar 

M y .l, .. . i;;bul readers are unlikely to be ferocious fantasy of life and death Absences ", the kindl 

particular r! lc q«2*£ bpoinled. since, there is an extra- in the Pentagon. ration of a teacher 

gentsia and the people) J pry interest in the variety of un- ) n A Few Pennies foi i«he Salva- modern school, unit 
and irrevocably dcificdtiV illiar viewpoints ud'ered by this t j on Army". Costas laklsis persua- since the pupils are l 
theme. More and moiecV popnlilan group. C ostas 'laklsis. s i V cly records the racing emotions (though subordinate, 
to see that it i s the mMcj n In Salonika, writes of Australia. , if a young immigrant to Australia, as monsters, dangc 
most vita), the most rale! flrawer Jhabvalst. of Polish dcs- delighted By all he secs -but sud- Splinters has its me 
I, writes about India. There arc denly shocked by an incident in a a success. Intended 
Blok's conception of I omplishej .stories from Russia, station toilet. Julia O'Faolain writes uf macabre " liclior 
mil always very clear m! 1 [ ? an ' ;i ant * Czechoslovakia, of youthful sexuality in a more Ian- ginative, experiment 
long dedication " me fi ier > arn ' ni,r s ketches. the twelve j.uorous style, as if the child’s naicis- Stroud Magazine han 
enough but it least Ihiii' ^ mostly sil logetlici in a s j sm had' crept into the adult's Sl : in Ray Bradbury 
him the possibility of c J l /" Cillcd b ?'. ,hc cdi . , ‘ 1 u ' lil I slc for writing: «em May's contr 

his isolation and despjjr ’ : clcar vvr , lU T " ,lh [K ’ rh;ir " n Her eontrolled vibranev enlliralled me macabre at all. but a i 
ingly he saw in his own cr ^ k1 " :,rds ,hc as did un aloof pity lor our simplicity . iw«l. of a parrot irair 

the fate of Rus,iv his o*" ^ Rumanian. Ion Baicscu. oilers and the prodigality with which, perhaps note which its inaslci 
load u-k ill.- n*4l concentrated tale about a for liei private amusement, slu- pro- the piano keyboard, 

low i nvid nf humir- Tinian maltreating his wife: she posed considerations loo tine tor our nasty piece of point U 

nou-.ty loadinn as a bear and is taken, on R-’asp. Miss Smith ", is 

life llis f.'piinii ?! motor-eyclc. to a park where he I his story, “First Conjugation, But there arc six 
i e Heeled fix' r'l.-iinmn-' (IpgTrfpfis her with children: “A also appears in her collection. BV in the batch— sonic, 
of n» t-IOfis tj‘„ £t r, 2r t souvenir— a photograph with the Might See Sights. 1 - several of which ner\, solemnly 
Mi, : ’ - Jm.W' on the motor-cycle. It's very arc marred by a similar, rather dated others, like Anlhon 

I lie ' o' ran i* ' vhicli^ouH pT?' especial I y fm the kids." It is a pomposity. She is free with adjee- licking with hoi rur. 

rhe cur'Cd Tartar yoke #f • 

(r.tdu lioii'. despair, viiii- : . _ ___ r 

FATHER AND SON 


one of the best in the lather une. veil- masochistic. He awaits his summons 
ing collection. M inters Tales: N. to the concentration camp like a leli- 


My theme is the theme ''> hul roath :' rs ‘ ,r ? I,n, ! kc,y lo , bc 
particular the queition C I> i 1 P oinlcd - s »nw. there is an extra- 
gentsia and the people). | : i,,lcrcsl l n lhc Viir,fl > nr l !1' 

an<| irrevocably dedicate.: ” iar viewpoints uflercd by this 
theme. More and more e'e- pdpnlilan group. C ostas laklsis. 
to see that it is the mouir, n In Salonika, writes of Australia, 
mod vita), the moslralf Grower Jhabvala. of Polish dcs- 
,,ol * s * I, writes about India. There arc 

Blok's conception of I, omplished .stories from Russia, 
not always very clear in! 1 P an ' :l and Lzeeluislovakia. 

long dedication " W t her > arn , s n °. r skc, i hc< ' ,h . c lwclvc 
enough, but at least Ihiti'. mostly sit wel logetlici m a 

him the possibility of cw f/T^ 1 b >’- 5 cd -‘, u ' li, , Me for 

his isolation and despjirJ : clc , ar wr l iu f ! ^ ? upN " 
i.. ■ .. r aitts towards the urotesune. 


mgly he saw in his own pr- 
Mic fate of Rim-tin ; hJsoi:| 
“'ad was the road Rui^ 
low, a road of humiL'j 
poseity, leading perhaps:; 
life. Ilis feeling of 5 
■ cllccled the reactionary q 
of pod- 1 905 Russia, aid 


ling towards die grotesque. 
his Rumanian, km Baicscu. oilers 
pore, concentrated tale about a 
wman maltreating his wife: she 
Iresscd as a bear and is taken, on 
motor-eyclc. to a park where he 
'Ipgraphs her with children: " A 
isouvenir— a photograph with the 
ir on the motor-cycle. It's very 


Another is Zullikar Ghose's "The 
Absences ", the kindly, pedantic nar- 
ration of a teacher in a secondary 
modern school, unusual in its lone 
since the pupils are treated as equals 
(though subordinate, or course) not 
as monsters, dangers or victims. 

Splinters has its moments, but is not 
a success. Intended as an anthology 
of " macabre “ fiction, it jumbles ima- 
ginative. experimental fiction with 
Strand Magazine hangovers and near- 
SF in Ray Bradbury's manner. Der- 
went May's contribution is not 
macabre at’ all. but a tall story, merrily 
told, of a parrot trained to sing a high 
note which its master cannot reach on 
the piano keyboard. William Trevor’s 
nasty piece of pointless grand gnignol, 
" Miss Smith ", is just depressing. 
Bui there arc six good " yarns " 
in the batch— some, like John Brun- 
ner’s, solemnly Longiio-in-check. 
others, like Anthony Burgess's, rol- 


giotis man preparing to make a good 
end: he will " encounter darkiuss as 
a bride ", 

To start with, there is something a 
touch loo whimsical for the circum- 
stances. Mundslock is such a nice 
little man. living alone and talking in 
a simple, sweet-na lured way to his 
own shadow. The reader may feel 
uneasy, as if urged to smile through 
tears for it moment, touched by a 
pop song about a little old lady. We 
scent distracted from the teal menace 
of the mad people who are due lo 
turn up, like Hemingway's killers or 
Pinler's intruders, with impersonal 
documents and timetables, as part of 
the normal running of things. Gradu- 
ally. though, as Mundslock makes his 
plans, under lire influence of religious 
tradition, he begins to seem clear- 
headed anti correct, likely lo become 


Mmdstock. Translated 


tax he l.mciC'i a prophet to hi> people 
who will give them .strength in the 
camp. 

He concentrates on details. He 'ces 
his predecessors mishandle their 
heavy suitcases us they walk the 
platform lo the crowded train. Have 
they thought to put refreshments in 
the most convenient pocket? Are 
they uses! to hard labour, hard beds, 
insults and blows ? Mnnd.stuek .simu- 
lates these things in his own ap.ut- 
ment and neighbourhood — even to 
the point of rehearsing his own exe- 
cution. Hi> prime difficulty is in pro- 
voking insults; he is too likable, his 
neighbours too kind. There is a cer- 
tain optimism here, which might be 
mistaken foi sen I i mentality. 

Mundslock ’s seir discipline is not 
selfish. His strongest personal con- 
cern. apart from a general fellow- 
feeling for his people, is to help a 
young boy, son of his friends. In the 
last pages, as Mundslock walks in 
his certitude towards the final solu- 
tion. thinking of *’ the burden of Is- 
rael, the immoital, the timeless”, he 
secs the boy waiting with the other 
ycllow-stancd people for his Irans- 
portation. The boy has the same name 
as the shadow Mundslock lalks to. 
The self-appointed prophet never has 
the opportunity to lest his fortitude, 
since he is run down by a Iruek, killed 
by his own attention lo detail, his 
own self-discipline. This might count 
as a happy ending, in the circumstan- 
ces, but for the weeping boy left alone 
there. This novel had belter be read 
Carefully : it is not meant for amuse- 
ment. 


INSULATED 


Rise to fame of Sir John Harrington ' 
inventor or the water-closet. Humour J 
arm tragedy m Jucohean England. I8{- - 


This is a pity, lor few poets of this 
century are as compelling as Blok: 


S if n i y*«l experience to 
Aut V ailcd lh * hell” of art. 
Although he pm a high value 

ing towards the New Life (he once 


IWWITY (/WlMiVJIi 1 , I'tfltf). 

l m iheBca i, tif 1 , | | hjy w.,x x, needed 
J B ok x writing hy a succession of 

25 ^-° r railed fltvml. 

captivating iIIumuiis which inomcii- 

!; " ly o 1 ? 1 ‘ , ' kal ,hl * MMMlIl Of tile abyss; 


ir.idicliunx. despjir, wi' 
d«\'.idcii| imny and <o 
A 1 1 nil tii Jay’s jjcoci aticfi is ■ 
under. 

When i he joint did («•' 
unlike many of his felU 
flt-tN. accepted it, even ^ 
broke him. Not only Jiili 


John McIntosh : Come to My House. 246pp. Msicmlllnn. 


)RQE BLinsroNf : The Send-off. 274pp. Seeker and Warburg. 30s. 


children and death ”), he °feli the Sno-vji'n !hc W,,n, ■ ,ll ,,r the 
•rlisfs life 10 bo c«enll»lly P ^ .^ 1 ' ,h * “HM »-"Xor .,,,,1 

»nd ompiy. Dosoito mn L P .„ "J ?n'J' , ips . • ll .' u Kcniluliun. Il„i 
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lam! , co, ? sc,ous . or remnining essentially a < 
lyric poet in the pure romantic iradi- a 

lion: one writing directly out of c 

his own experiences and feelings. A 
man of intense seriousness (though 
this was coupled with strong irony) 

“ a • J1 ° l * me fo r n °don of Art 
^ for Art’s sake. Like the other Rus- 
sian symbolists (who in this were only 
Rtvmg a new twist to the old Russian 
r E tradition of committed art) he be- ’ 
lieved that the function of poetry was 
to communicate experiences, ideas' 
and feelings which mattered. Al- 
though his first play The Puppet 
6 ho iv was staged by Mcicrhold, with 
wjiom Blok remained on friendly 
terms (as also with the other repre- 
sentatives.of modernism) he came in- 
ot creasmgly to reject the typically mod- 
oF ermstic notion of art a* play ; Stanis- 
he lavski was his man. He was horrified 
er and fascinated by Diaghilev. 
th Blok’s fundamental experience— 

IS, ... poetry djiheqk lo iindeo.(and or to 
dj. accept for- some reuders^was that of 
the reality of • other worlds ”. This 
<J upematural reality he 1 personified as 
the Beautiful Lady ” a being who 
cannot be described in dear, concep- 
tual terms— although Blok's expres- 
ajon of her nature was influenced bv 

ZZ ^ WrU1 ^, of lhe Philpsopher 1 : 
. : Solovyov.. The Tendency 0 f many 

• ; y ?° v,e f a 4<i other critics is to write 
jrer off as the product of BLokVyouth- 
fiil =frpstrat.ons ; . in ■ love-certainly 

there . was a disconcerting resem- 
foe Beautiful Lady 
and Blok s future wife. : But for Blok 
< himself, even late in Jifc, the experi- 
ience recorded in his first poems was 
• : , m ? st im P°rtam of: his^life ■ J! 

Aft ^^Val failings IhePoeml 
hbohl the^eahtihtl Lady S ' 


nuany a const,, nt]y awarc ofiKt te h3 SS ^ llQ1, . u ' ld Eolation of xomenne 

l,C m ; i,d '- of the inadequacy of m|,° lhc ordillar >' world "- 

"" •— *- ■*»"-’ -.«.!& * AT5r* l -ir n -;,.S 

RUSSIA 

by Alexander Blok 


m i.i ix, accepted it, h anguished ic[lcr from hK f.,u lcr 
hr, ; kc N ‘»/ Mm JEjiI Tobias l,» New York leuv 

it, hut Iiv wrote the piwm ol.obehind him his research work at a 
ini mil, the famous "TwSw England University and his 
which tlu* Revoliiijiin luijmlc-to-be. His tusk is simple 
by the wind »f the ItoJpugh-he must ]jcrsiu,de liis father 
mg flic »ld world and ATmove to Florida, for the good of 
twelve lirut.il Red Guard: V| health, and ensure that the move 
out their knowing It an? Idjmadc smoothly. It is also a good 
path of ilexi ruction by the BHKvorliin it y for Gil to pick up his 
figure of C hrist with a cerlifiente in anticipation of his 
lot of ink has been spifi ■‘gflinent wedding. He begins to 


out ever becoming comic), hi* pet- 
lishness, his hold over liis children's 
affections, are well brought out ; and 
Gil’s frenzied delving into his own 
childhood gives rise to a scries of 
anecdotes which arc nicely balanced 


against hix more immediate concerns. 
The book seems, though, less than the 
sum of its parts ; for the reader, Gil's 
mountain or doubt, anxiety and spec- 
ulation is likely to seem much more 
like a molehill. 


NO MAN’S LAND 


( In,";. „L , u J^inTawaJ par,; David Cox„i;ad : R„„ Com r S« Jemsoko,. 221pp. Peter Owen. 32s. fid. 
self, hut whatever lw maj^-jiis twiec-marricd father, ussum- ' 

tiling is beyond doubt: th^ig-That his brother and step-sister How often is experimental ism an clcar: lhe aulhor has not invented 


Again, a 9 in l ho gold.-.i 18 r FJUU 

fliroo hreccli-fjiraps flogging «t the i™t 
and iho pom red spoken of the .-arriu-o 
*»g down in a muddy rul . 8 


I cannot offer 


you my pity, 


.w . Aixi^awna o r to 1 carry mvnrosR,.- r * 

: render^, was that of Y ou fi J lin L f o*ui . . . 

other worlds ” m 

ality he' personified as y Ur fav ^rito magfeiau. : 

.Lady” a being who , • 

ibed in clear, eoncop- . u “J Mmwci and drives you 

hough Blok’s expres- JJ® U *>e broken or collm«e * 

ure was influenced by foough suffering may nvi*nah^ l ’ 

o ; f (he philpiophcr ■ ; . \ ■ ibo feouljr of y? u ”7' “ ^° W 

> ’tendency 0 f many . your taco perhaps .... 

c t critiqsis to write but what of rhn* . 

aducl of Blok'i youth- . ; onb ninrk , ^t pup more sorrow 

»Mo love-^JtSy ”dwJ,^° J ^“a>oDo Ui ™ W ’ 

disconcerting resem- and Ihl 1 n “ a,t «°d'-for 08 t^ meadows, 

p ‘ Ul " rUOd ™“ f ■**- Jfiwn .. 

fant .of his life; for *nd the olint nf « p ,on ?’ 

... 

. ... 


' self, hut whatever lie 
i [flint* is bcynrui doubt: 
is a magnificent cclebMtW 
spirit of music in history- 
Blok ix surely ;is rclevanf ( 
he ever wax. His fiereej 
Romanticism finds as mwfifj 
on our life ax on the life 1,1 ! 
rounded him. His “ otto '] 
ami his Beautiful Lady 
nx, but no; (he subsequent P 1 ^ 
their extraordinarily vivid fl 
of states of boredom, 
lion, desperation and 

And perhaps what is 
is the understanding of 
to be a member of the CU M 
ority in Russia at a 
wax not alone in 
cly xm which was 3bout WJ 
away or in hearing the Pi 
Gogol’s troika which 
drown the frenzied 
the intelligentsia. One can®?, 
that BJok really understood^, 
lution or that it lived upw 
hopes, hut in hi* druajjj 
stand his situation— to fldo* 
out of it, to live nw'JJT 
more in touch with «aMrjf 
lot to sny to the 
IcctuaN or western Eufdpt - j 


jhis twiec-marricd father, nssum- 
E'foat his brother and step-sister 
Ij allend and that, before long, he 
Ube buck in New England. 

Wits, in fact, is where Gil’s troubles 
el', and where George Blues lone 
pw lo reveal his aptitude 
F-i: portraying the complexity 
S, indissolubility of the 


excuse for evading the rigorous de- 
mands of craftsmanship— a plausible 
plot, credible characterization, con- 
vincing sellings and situations? Mr. 
Coxhead’s first novel raises the ques- 
tion yet again with its claim that a 


them very fully. Comic passages 


Frcsent-dsty South Africa would not 
seem lo be the most likely place tor 
the emergence of a rollickingly whim- 
sical type of coinie fiction, and John 
McIntosh’s attempt to portray white 
South African life in this vein is 
some thing of n surprise, to say the 
least. Conn- to My House, a story on 
the llicmc of udolcsccni love under- 
going a painful adjustment to the 
realities of sex. is set in u small coun- 
try town culled Stcynsstad ; the 
aulhor notices the dust (" the trees 
could have done with a wash ") and 
refers to the unpleasant wind from 
the desert that continuously threa- 
tens, but otherwise the place has a 
most agreeable character, easy-going, 
cosily local and normal, as innocent 
of United Nations resolutions asJane 


occur, but the substance and point of Austen's novels were of the Napo- 


the comedy is obscure because Mr. 
Coxhead hasn't developed them. 

All this sets Run Come 'See Jerusa- 
lem in that tradition of experimental 
novel-writing where the author pre- 


T indissolubility of the se , io [j s theme, real people and an novel -writing wnere me aumurpre- 
KMorged by family (in this case, authentic background do exist some- occupies himself too much wdhto® 
fab family) life. The old man is w ftere under its ragged and confusing technique and rationale °£ 

self-pitying; his elder son, sur face of narcissistic jokes and creation to get on with the bo °' c ^ | ! ^ n r ‘ 
fit is biller and unforgiving; assorted experimental gimmicks. Pro- Coxhead otTe^ alternHtive verslo 
|«ep-sjster, Rolla, is haunted by f esS or SufiLvan, historian, feebly of various incidents, port der^ i wha .t 
lories of childhood. Soon, Gn mB kes bis way through a shifting qualities he should give t 
Jjj.hjtnseU obsessed by uneasy kaleidoscope of priests, police, bar- characte r s &c.). It g es 
|teot«ons of his past, made more an d whores in a British Hon- Sterne riltoltalp (thou^b 

|flaLn by the disappearance of his duras township. His foie and destiny there are small cleposUs of Wynn 
aci by doubt, a* lo i n a virtually untenable plot is un- *" J 


leonic Wars. The only evidence of 
a Police State is the town’s traffic 
policeman. Speedy Cop, and " in 
Steynsstad . . . nobody took much 
notice of Speedy, and people did just 
what they wanted”. -The only sign 
of restlessness among the Natives is 
when Florrle, the servant, complains 
that the food on the table is getting 
cold. ... 

In this untroubled setting, a cross 
between a Boer heaven and a Satur- 
day Evening Post- covet, the author 
traces the adolescent troubles of 


SSk " l r . ,e and b y doubts as to in a virtually untraceable plot is un- in ';arious j 
^ ore Which child, until certain— he hovers ambiguously all stra J"J-V lhr f 
lTftk Kien l- ty become? threatened, the time in a no-man’s land between 

the father, is an impres- his creator’s mind and objective B. S. Johnsoi 
|P«« of characterization. His reality. There are corrupt dealings is very ihi 
Rhnesx (always discernible with- going on, but what they are is un- garde gruel. 


the end, after narrowly escaping a 
marriage for the girl’s convenience 
(she is pregnant by her former lover). 
Stevie rettlizes what has been 
creak ingly obvious lo the reader . 
for most of the way, tlnit 
he really loves the girl's men- 
tally retarded sister (aged twenty- 
two and still id school). These hap- 
penings provide the story with such 
sentiment as it contains; the whimsy 
comes from the antics of Stevie's 
zany grandmother, his young brother 
(referred to with tiresome in variable- 
ness ns the Monster), and other 
characters. 

ln fairness to Mr. McIntosh, hfc 
handles his theme of adolescent self- 
realization with a good deal of tech- 
nical skill, and the construction of 
his talc, on its own terms, has hardly 
a flaw. He is very much the novelist 
as puppeteer, manipulating his 
characters according to a neatly con- 
trived script ; the limitations are of 
a piece with the skill. 

Save Me the Waltz. Zelda Fitzger- 
ald's “first and only novel”, has 
appeared in a new English edition 
from Jonathan Cape (25s_,). The edi- 
tion is based on the American reissue 
whicli was reviewed in the 7T.S on 
October 5, 1967. Our reviewer- was 
glad tp see an Interesting and lively 
novel rescued -from its status as a 
mere “ footnote lo the F. Scott Fitz- 


raeie uic w mm* . . s : Stevie Finlay, who suffers agonies of novel rescued from its status as a 

S 'infa Swionl ?onh e teautiful girl-next- mere “footnote lo the F. Scott. Fitz- 
strained through such rKent expert ,n o ia J ua ^ n the re b oun d from U-lova • gerald canon ” but concuured " in the 

B ? Johion that the end*producf affair, the girl offers herself to Stevie, final analysis ’* with Scott Fitzgerald’s 
s S ver y Tn\ unap^izing ? avant- and he is lured- of his infatuation by own verdict on his i wife f work. He 
ordToruel P her coldly perfunctory attitude. In. called il a bad book”. 


called U ’* a bad book 


Dr. Woodward’s 
poems is meant of 
who know Russian, 
sity students, so i 
thing fo make Blok n»* ■» 
to most English readc^f Jv 
who' can read 
balanced selection of 
formative and 
tion, and a lot of api ftSat 
to “facilitate ardent*^ 
appreciarion ”. It 
so much of foe book Q 
given to appawtui J 
pages) to powhi. ** aSj 
done, without the 
of lhe not^s (partf^^jj^* 


Twelve Days to World War III 

I HE MISSILES OF 

OCTOBER 

ELIE ABELs definitive story of the 1962 US/Soviet 8 r* 

{confrontation over missile bases in Cuba — ! 
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In Fear off 
China 

Are Western attitudes to 
China based on exaggerated I 
fear 1 An Australian expert, 
who has lived and worked 
In Hong Kong and Moscow, 
and speaks Chinese and 
Russian, questions the as* 
sumptions behind Australia's 
foreign policy. He discusses 
t-hina s Internal problems, . 
and her relations with other 
ft? 1 *" cou ntris«: Tibet, 

VI Yfeenam: the problem of 
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idem History 


CHAPTER ONE OF WORLD HISTORY? 


I here arc perhaps loo many books 
written about Asia by Europeans; 
certainly there are loo lew written 
by Asia ns. fri China : Yellow 
Fet'd? Ret / IF ope ?, Mr. Hensman, u 
Ceylonese and a Christian, takes an 
uncommonly sanguine view of 


Hensman’s explanation of the vio- 
lence ami incompetence attending the 
original communist take-over, and in 
his recognition of the degree of men- 
tal change involved in putting Mao's 
ideas into practice. 

M. Jacques Marcuse recently 


off as a megalomaniac, “ the Chinese 
Fuehrer ”, under whose reign ” China 
. . . had picked up the threads of an 
ancient imperial tradition". 

M. Marcuse is in no doubt that he 


\, MOWAT (Editor) t Tfic Shifting Balance of World Forces, M98-I945. 845pp. Cambridge University Press. £3 

n ,il the lackofimfft^] ume of the original “Cam- lion ended? Is this the last chapter of account of operations in the Middle 1**24. Four c 
largely irrclinrjiH Hisiorx ”. though not modem history oi the Hid chapter of East. Attains! these examples it the Polish Co 

world history.’ 


eon f ex I . .since mam- ii; 
commit m<i| times not J 

O.-cin, ill,:.. . 1 <Kj 


illume of thcoricinal “Cam- lion ended? Is this the last chapter id 
Undern Hisiorx llmugh not modem history oi the Hist chapter of 
Saults. was a distinguished «'orld history > 

heieniwork of scholarship. It To these questions he can only offer 


present-day China and the intentions offered himself in exchange for the 
.hr ru v . !f , is , th f . Wesl which “"offending Mr. Anthony Grey, 


ima«? S o h f m ir, de ml Cd by , [ 55. - Ur ‘ d P°J, ntin * °u* thar at ieait the Chinese and does not like ' To ’7«c Sr i Vi P “£ , ! , . dsl ‘ l described 

Drnnjuan.H Hi u S^S an, . l- Chin«e had legitimate grievance “ humiliated Kul. with the exeep- in t rn ■ t ) ;illl ^ d L | he narroa& X^p T inn to produce a work ot 

ins eximnlp r™ he * lves str,k ’ “2 a . mst him > «s a stern critic of their tion of various cadres and govern- him^f* ° r . thcir »il mS history. “ distinct from the 

it h he ^ dr frVa c«r E5 h.e'pT *' fhe , T* of The Pek ' menI 0<,i ‘ :ia,s ' ll * Chinese themselves 1 1 ^ ^ hidory of all countries ” 

to war with China w* a Jf r t S P ! ,p *7 s 'V ° nc of dls S ll *l and con- are a 1 must entirely absent from his N :? cu 1 l1 as "ii * also admitted that it would 

He shrewdly tempt shot Ihrougb wilh » factious- book. M. Mnre,,i\ aeco.inl oMild 'PmiBltawi kike Iasi wold even on ils 

be anti-Chinese U toTi' 00 S? 1 r!° ness descnbed 'n the blurb as “a in Peking, often shrewd, occasion- < J. -'jhieved during tlu, [ ; -ultimate history we cannot 

sound ■ he ooints ih° ?. UF !f rb SC i nSe of hun V >ur *'• The book ull >' f »nny, is thus necessarily narrow • ‘jSfl a na u ,lon ’ s d this generation ”, A simple 

Nations wSieh * Scarce y . more than a series of a worm'.s-eyc view which, despite a ;* dangtrou-, but undenfa* filing illustration of the truth 

To China has m tended 1r “}\ on ? e m , ost sinistc r and the touch of genuine, cntnibl ganger Is V' h ^mission was to be found, in 

toSotnh ui°*t absurd workings of the Chinese more a record of personal iJritalkm |i,5tf3sl ^ ^ er «Hcd “The Scientiltc 

vHgiicness of fhe ’hid m SfhC V omn ^ u m. st bureaucracy. Living and despair than a contribution to i! r ' I* ? ms * , Mao » >1 Although the final volume was 

rSBiWn ? e ( k,r, S'. 1 'nder the severe our understanding of thcChineso ^ V who « having kr tied in l l H0 and included at 
accus’d With the mnre C J^fi ?nd { &str . am,s imposed on resident It is a relief to discover the Thin.-* P t0 P ,c ‘. OIJ t of the wildcra- oms events falling in that year, 

which wf morespccifie aims foreign correspondents, M. Marcuse aDDeaHnc ^ , ? h Chinese (hem mlo the upheaval^ was no mention of the aero- 

ubsi h d i7 e ^ii e nfl Kai-^!r CnCanS t0 T COnsc J 0 ^ 9 - of littIe ^yond Kan ^inA in ^ L ‘ural Revolution^ n' ”hich had Him made a sus- 

.So far onni! iinf » ’ . i . thc . a uthori[arianism of the MaTn 1- ' ^ i' A ■* ' turn to their old goth Ju flight in December, I0U3. and 

ssz J?* P s, '%£ hTM S3U 1 : s— * lhc - in 

EM hS Sr“ “ Hi f -*r Mnw.it quotes both the 

nunism, by the courage and pride from a If* peopIe ’ but sh °w con.xidcrabfe understanding of 'Ir ‘ he cni 8™ ^remarks of Lord Acton in his 

•f the Chinese in rejectinrthe'ui- n^lization’’^" 1 ^^^ ^ the Chinese scenJf J eui ? , Wv ^ ptrclory chapter to the revised 
ural and political world of their ‘ n * and he wr,tes Mao example, that Wester^ indigna Chinalod.v Volume XI! of the “New 


and does not like to sec them 
"humiliated ”. Bui. with the excep- 
tion of various cadres and govern- 
ment officials, the Chinese themselves 
are almost entirely absent from his 


propaganda, and he th 
quite natural the narro^ 
intensity of their zeal, i 
him of semi-educated Ctrl 
■sees the Mao cult as"j 


complete work, he described 
ntion to produce a work of 
il history. “ distinct from the 
td history of all countries ”. 
also admitted that it would 
|he last word even oil its 


book. M. Marcuse's account of life i i -ftnn 1 ' e . - r 1 " '“■J 1 vom £ |he last w*i rd even on its 
in Peking, often shrewd, occasion- , Ievc ‘! ^nngthfl- -ultimate history we cannot 

ally funny, is thus necessarily narrow : na u ,ian s ^acliHhis generation ". A simple 

a worm'.s-eyc view which, despite a underntJarttiog illustration ot the truth 


mate history' at last be written." 

The impression left by the intro- 
ductory chapter is one of hesitancy 
and indecision. It is confirmed by the 
lack of any sense of firm direction 
which runs tin ougli the whole 
volume. Admittedly Professor 
Mowal has had a somewhat despei- 
atc and daunting task. He has had 


account of operations in the Middle 11*24. Four diffetem authors refer to 
East. Against these examples it the Polish C orridor, bill none of them 
would undoubtedly be possible to set defines accurately what it was. Miss 
many examples of uncunscimix Wiskemann, having only two sen- 
prejudice on the part of English his- lence» in spare for the liberation of 
lorians writing about uihci countries, the Balkans in IV44. desetibes how 
It only goes to show how difficult an “the Germans were driven out of 
ideal universal hisiorx is. Athens ", after which "in Greece a 

On the otheL hand, thetc arc some 'ishi between Communist :in U nation- 
notable contributions towards the alisticparlisans was to continue for 
ideal in this volume. Outstanding some tunc : but the important facts 


examples arc Dr. Thomson's chapter 
on “The Transformation of Social 
Life ", Professor Asa Briggs's on 
“The World Economy: Interdepen- 
dence and Planning ”, and the late 
Douglas MeKie's on "Science and 


to revise a volume published in 1960 Technology The last is particularly 
under a different title, which was dfetmiuiishcd in a wav that is surptis- 


...l; ', » «k»™ speeme aims toreign correspondents M Mamiv 

“ ff “ beyond 

.So far, . so good. Unfortunately, the regime. He believes that the 
iromc objectivity of Mr , Hensman’s Impetus of prcsent-dav 

sis-f-ls liipfS 

tural and political «/orl a ar,on • and he wntes Mao 


flight in December, 1 903. and 
oued the English Channel In 


HIV ^mnese in rejecting the cul- 
tural and political world of (heir 

r*r r T ? - TCSSO J^ and by the imf nen- 
- heir .« c i ,ieV€ment in material 
tenns smee 1949, he falls into perilous 
over-simplification. He insists, for 
exampie, that m the United States 
of McCarthy s time, "the virulent 


each of these very differs 
China today. 


pessor Mowat quotes both the 
I remarks of Lord Acton in his 
pelory chapter to the revised 
pit of Volume XII of the “ New 
Ibridge Modern History". He 
DKOts that "few histoiians to- 
bave Acton’s confidence that uni- 
gl history or ultimate history can 


severely criticized at the lime. Profes- 
sor Mowat has salvaged some good 
items from the wreckage and made 
some good additions. He has also 
Changed the title from The Age of 
Violence, which at least asserted a 
point of view, to The Shilling 
Balance of World Forces, which is 
characteristically non-committal. It 
cannot be said, however, that he has 
imposed much coherence on the 
work as a whole, not even the coher- 
ence of non-commitment. 

So far as the choice of contributors 
is concerned. Professor MowmI's edi- 
torship in the main earns good marks. 


RUSSIA’S ASIAN SATELLITF pStSSSSraffi 

^lEELIlE lfclkU.hBOddinllKHiqpk.ee conmlnwis from s pu- 

oTAeP kilt AriisnV u,.,r,L inmiv decessof. Dr. David l Itomsun. A 


distinguished in a way that is surpris- 
ing. considering ils subject. Unlike the 
social and the economic historian 
whom he follows, Professor McKie 
writes with a notable concern for 
the impact of his subject on people 
as individuals, rather than ahs it ac- 
tions and statistics. But all three are 
weighty contributions to the concept 
of history as the analysis of major 
themes, rather than as the chronolo- 
gical study of political events. They 
tire judiciously placed at the begin- 
ning of the book, where they help to 
set the tone before the national and 
regional chapters revert to a more tra- 
ditional style of political history. 


intpte A > K. Sanders : The People's Republic of Mongolia. 232 PP . Oxford 

Ihe new RepubUc °f Mongolia Mongolia had played no signitieint 

virtually nothing about the genuine f IR four P arts: general in- part in world affairs since tl e middle 

cnntmi the f i° f ® l|,arian aspects of f rmat ! on 0B geography, government of the thirteenth century, when it be- 
&?* hy. nian y individuak insl . ltul,ons and the arts; industry, « me finally dissociated from the 
China aschamDian'crf accep,,n f JJSJBftttre. and communications; JSjioBM enipi.es in .south-west 
oconle nF Vh^ - be opprflssed de 1 and appendixes. It con- ^ ,n a,,d enstern Europe. At present 
great if not as San J S perhaps as s, J hlte . s a ™ ore complete account ltn , L^ 011 *** a saldlitcof the U.S.S.k! 
oftheMcC^ithflfi 8 ■° US ’ u S lhat of .,' he /r Mongolian People's Re- a * BuI 8 ;,r| a and Poland, and in some 
invS^hs 8amStwhomhe publ,c formerly known as Outer r «P«ts more so. 


;s?w -- stss 
Se j? ? wws 


luse Acton's words seem to imply 
Oxford University Press. £2 3s. that " ultimate history " can yet 

written, but the exact opposite. 
?ni Meant stance, Mr Sanders'* |tiP,^ m P orlanl i in thc second place, 
r middle into hiinda^ of HK l#^ because Professor Mowat 
VII it be- men l officials, army ol| *2 80 PP «t up ' universal 

•>m the an<l men of letters ate aEJ. ^ On the 

ith-wesl remain up Jo dale for - la,cly l - ro,lo « r ' ,n » hc .M«aks 
present, worst nn.M be said about rJgfc unwersality of scientific and 
J.S.S.K ,»r knowledge and discovery . 

in some of the very few in ^ P " un,bcr of t,,emes 

system. i tic iraiisliteratimlPJ u im .P°^ lb,c [i* tr< -‘* 1 5 C P :,r ‘ 
. fwitli.. . u .,...; In m&P. 8 sor,cs of Mlwiwilly oricn- 


Iin a -L ^ t,mate « be Jft f in the ideological Russian. English and iwioii ot title more than a million, peoples'* is raidt^ 

siocenty of the Chinese communist Th* ,■ ... could well be copied in inspect of 11 does ami in fact intkftfi 

Wjrf in God: an article of to The tinn IaP ’ Vh if h ¥ s bccn paid ?5 ICr C0U, I !ri « whose Strategic arCi 'S “'her than ifce » 

rmlh barely susceptible to rational durinn ^!® nfi0,1 f n . People’s Republic ,n, P°rtapcc is not less and whose ^P^’x Republic and 

argument, at least in (he present state attribuied tn^iL few yenrs inust bc ^ouomic and cultural significance actually urc, Ac £ 

of our knowledge. £hfch 1 f 1 ^ posili °n may bc l!ini,phl considerably g«ea! er rentier might suppose ltd* 

pVfl fe 31 , value of China: Yellow ChSa !^'r PI SJ >Cl f een Ru5sia and A danger inherent in th. u.- ' arc ‘' 1 ? h «»" k pupulotedij 

Peril ? Red Hope ? lies in the insight* imnortanee nf i? an 0 any mlriafl >o tion of reference hank ^ 11Uh ■ n*' uf Mongolian origin. Tile k 

s '"° sov " i< " , ' ,ute ‘ n p» tele issfc. u-Mjisia-s;- 

AMERICAN ATTITUDES TO CHINA 

i 3 - c °“ 298pp . 7 , 6d . 2 . XrfrM , mC ^ m 


He also quotes, seem- 


Prcsenting China to the West is 
app^ing jcb. It i5 not “h i 
hardly anyone is prenared to lister 
read for more than five minutes " 
problem is deeper. The longer 
WOUld-be lntcrnreffip curj. ... 


stash? sss^ ai1 e 

fM h? rC j mpM . 5ible becomes **«!« enable us to tmd^fredi '°™ ry th a‘ followed. 

^ide the ^open out 5^ WBfa tff 


Mass 

lo him. That such hLgJt ^ StiU - *k passage fc ^e honest than etchers ^nd th^presL'm- ^'"1 

w 


B Bit ^ ^ int0il or With Chinese and western waffle rT* 10 lerms wi ‘h a revolSarv 
® ^ asa description of (he land Publican China hg^uch iW P hua COuld not be better shown hln 
reform struggles xn Stone Wall VII- I,f * *o it. This \t P eXce rpls from the teJi^m” • 0 

- Si 

sjj-Tf * fiswas ^sL*sa ~orr" d s sat as 1 

to thedisasters, conflidts and rHimmh. aI „ ma « e 10 American iwui.L .. n alionai llberohon 


gsaa s a»- ^ 


t * ,ly \ Ano,l “ r ^ooomy and armed foreft^ 
on can be made Iratise structures and pf<^ 
i-shck s platitudes process of decision-m^ 1 
burning with the on. Even Professor Sc*u^ 
ne writes about self, one of the more ad? 
ih « >Jj,anc >' , * n minded observer*, is so 
r ’„ r ' 1 revolu- ing how agricuJlure i* % 

Followed. his viM misleadingly^ 

Republican «n*s " that the pe3 saol *J 

China if heavy are hardly mentioned, 

” of the China as the passive victims oi** 
prescriptions of lion. The reader who tut®? 
Jo deaf with the rnunfn China to find o?* 3 
ne hopeless in- I* like for the rural roV, 
,r academics to population will find ato** 1 , 
a revolutionary except for a page or iw® 1 
fitter shown than accounts. Significantly®*'; 
testimony given quite a Jot about JtadeflS** 1 
e Senate Foreign Kctunls. I> this bccau^JJ, 
m find ibem more 

try China as a *ants, or is il becauie tw |r ^ 
Mic empire and arc less embarrassing r 
: nl condescen- cesses of socialist agrictp* 1 


l»rary history is that il is world 
Kf and that tlu- farce* shaping it 
|)1 be understood unless wc are nrc- 
fl lo adopt world-wide perspectives. 

|fttsor Barracltnigh. however, is 
3F9|e''al historian specially in- 
in central Europe. He has 
L returned to that age and area, 
[does not participate in the pre- 
£olmrie. The focus of attention 
jow slipped away from universal 
5? “B 810 without having firmly 
s!Li . ,? n history as the sum of 
studies. Professor Mowat is 
Win something of a quandary. 
Sra. , . rd . Acton’s confidence 
Rio v ?f hislor y he wants 
gTie. ne ends his introductory sur- 
a senes of. rhetorical ques- 
uoes the present situation, he 

S^the first half or the twentieth 
aw » ume or transition from old to 

hi t tDr ^ ,0 cuntcm ' 

pnutori . Hasjhc tunc of trnnsi- 


scriotis cl Kir l has been made to mulch 
the ecumenical approach to history 
with the choice of scholars from dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Admittedly 
only one of them is of non-European 
descent — Dr. E. Kcdourie, who 
writes on the Middle Cast — and he is 
virtually British by assimilation. But 
il was imaginative to assign so many 
chapters to overseas .scholars: the 
Fur East to two Australians, the 
Commonwealth to a New Zealander, 
the Soviet Union to an American, 
western Europe to a Frenchman,, the 
United Stales to a Scot. It is obvious 
from that list, however, that the ecu- 
menical movement in historiography 
still lias a long way to go. The pnly 
contributor from eastern Europe for 
instance, is the late Isaac Deulsehcr. 
whom Marxists would look on as a 
westernized renegade. 

Certainly there would bc very great 
difficulties in spreading the net wider. 
Even the limited adventurousness of 
the present volume may expose il to 
criticism. Can an c.x-Marxisl from 
eastern Europe really do justice to 
the Bolshevik movement ? Can an 
historian of Arab parentage write 
objectively of Israel ? No serious 
fault can be found with either 
Deulscher or Dr. Kedourie. But it 
cannot escape notice that Deutscher 
deals very obliquely with the allega- 
tions, for which there is no lack of 
evidence, that in 1917 thc_ Bolshevik 
Party was receiving subsidies from 
the German Government. Nor is 
it easy to understand, except in terms 
of an intelligible Arab prejudice, why 
Lawrence of Arabia, who figures in 
the general chapter on the First 
World War, Is entirely omitted from 
Dr. Kedouric’s more detailed 


are lhat the Germans withdrew of 
their own accord, leaving an ominous 
vacuum behind, and by the end of 
1944 there were no “ nationalistic 
partisans" left to fight anybody. If 
an editor cannot bc expected to check 
such minutiae, he should at least 
have challenged M. Crouzel for the 
evidence in support of his startling 
accusation lhat the Federation nf 
Britwli industries tried (in the 1920s) 
lit exercise influence on Hie judiciary. 

But there are mote serious critic- 
isms to Lie made. Some of the authors 
have been allowed so light a rein that 
all .pretence of universality, even as 
a distant ideal, has been lost to sight. 
The chapters on the arts and intellec- 
tual studies seem to have been written 
almost totally without guidance. 
Literature apparently means u hand- 
ful of English novelists and poets, 
who are examined in some detail, 
.supported by catalogues of titles 
from other hands and passing nods 
of acquaintance in the direction of a 
few Frenchmen, Germans. Ameri- 


Most of the political chapters are from other hands and passing nods 
well, if conventionally, dime ; a few L ’f acquaintance in the direction of a 
are brilliantly original. The older few Frenchmen, Germans. Ameri- 
generalion of historians — Sir l.lcwel- cans and Scandinavians, in some 
lyn Woodward. Sir Denis Brogan, cases almost insultingly perfunctory. 
Mr. Rohan Butler— can turn out this The treatment of philosophy is not 
sort of expert summary with their very different, with a number of 
eyes shut but fortunately do not Austrians treated as naturalized 
do so. Others, like Dr. Beaglehole Englishmen. Painting, sculpture and 
and Professor Parry, have made a architecture are more ecumenically 
serious effort to re-think their sub- treated, though domestic architecture 
jcels, with impressive results. The is virtually excluded. So is music; 
most notable of the newcomers is so is economics; so are all other 
Mr. D. C. Walt, who has produced a branches of the humanities, 
masterly summary of diplomacy in t 0 [he same weakness a serious 
the crucial decade, 1930-39— compre- technical defect must also be utlri- 


sort of expert summary with their 
eyes shut but fortunately do not 
do so. Others, like Dr. Beaglehole 
and Professor Parry, have made a 
serious effort to re-think their sub- 
jects, with impressive results. The 
most notable of the newcomers is 
Mr. D. C. Walt, who has produced a 
masterly summary of diplomacy in 
the crucial decade, 1930-39— compre- 
hensive, accurate, judicious and 
above all fresh. There are other 
felicitous choices, but one or 
two less fortunate ones. Sir Basil 
Liddell Hart and Miss Elizabeth 
Wiskcmnnn, for instance, are both 
originators of ideas and com- 
mentators or the highest intellectual 
quality, and both of them were 
proved abundantly right over the 
causes for which they campaigned in 
the 1930s— respectively, a new kind 
of strategy and a policy of resistance 
to Hitler -but their choice as 
authors of the chapters on the Second 
World War and on eastern Europe 
does raise the question of the function 
of editorship. 

It is open to argument what should 
be the role of the editor of such a 
volume. By any standard Professor 
MownL's editorship has been very 
light. He surely has a duty to do more 
than carve up the field to be covered, 
assign chapters to writers, and make 
sure that they deliver their work on 
time. He surely has some responsi- 
bility both for accuracy and for con- 
sistency. M. CtduzcI (correctly) 
and Mr. Kennan (incorrectly) 
assign different causes for the fall of 
the British Labour government of 


b li ted. The volume has no biblio- 
graphy. This might not matter if the 
separate chaptcis were adequately 
documented, or even if :t eon -.blent 
policy had been impressed on them. 
But there is no policy at all. The 
authors' practices vary from that of 
Professor Asa Briggs, who gives very 
copious je Terences, to that of the 
majority, who give none at all. fn 
between may be noted the practice of 
Miss Wiske’mann, who quotes six 
works of which -three me personal 
memoirs, and that of Sit Basil Liddell 
Hart, who quotes only his own works 
and those he seeks to refute. There 
i> a particularly .striking contrast ba- 
iween the chapters Leading up to lha 
First World War, which arc well docu- 
mented. and that leading up to tha 
Second World War, which is not; 
Luil fortunately both are dependable. 
The absence of a general biblio- 
graphy is nevertheless a grave defect 
in the volume from the point of view 
oT the student. 

Il is the student’s point of view 
which seems to have been most' 
lamentably neglected in preparing 
this work. What the student wants 
from the Camluidge series can ba 
summarized under three heads. He 
wants a condensation of ascertained 
facts : lie wants a nSum6 of the cur- 
rent mainstream of historical inter- 
pretation of those facts, presented as 
objectively as possible; and he wants 
guidance on sources to supplement 
the facts recorded and perhaps to 
question their interpretation. In the 
new Volume XII he will find the first 
need reasonably well met. though in 
somewhat haphazard form ; he will 
find the second only intermittently ; 
and he will find the third very im- 
perfectly supplied. There are too 
many good things in the volume to 
justify writing it off us it failure. Hut 
set beside Acton’s magisterial work of 
sixty years ago, it is certainly a dis- 
appointment — only marginally less 
so than the edition which it replaces. 


more acute than usual, " 4l ^.™ c fpn5C. While some linuftv :anw\r2H!! lu, * r 1 . flen ies Con- TS, a t ^ide a ranf 9 •* WS 1 ? 0 ^ Which covered”" the 
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I INCOMPATIBLE INTERESTS 

b’< 

fej*®" Re&hSovlet Relations, 1939-1945 . Volume II: 1943-1945. Edited by the General SIkorsW 
Pstorical institute. 866pp. Heine mann. £5 5s. 
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jS nd and fi™ 1 volume of PoJ- cilialion. But it is unlikely that even things easy fur them. But tact and 
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|*° keep Up Gor ?eS if nSt and gloomy record of mutual fadurc Z pn Line, that is, half the ^tyoi 

relations between tbc Rus- to understand, or more accurately of our stale , the Poles weie still., 
Kpbverqment and the London a lack of will to understand. Miko- dreaming of a vast Polish empu coyer 
Gorarnmcmt in "££ iaczyk was a weaker and less far* Russian; 'Ulcrai man andJLUhuan.an 
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A realty important book : 

THE 

WORLD OF 
LEARNING 

1968-69 

The 19th edition of the standard guide to 
educational, scientific, and cultural institu- 
tions all over the world. 

The World of Learning lists 

More than 6,000 universities 
and colleges 

★ 7,50° learned societies and research 
institutes 

ic Over 400 international scientific, 
cultural, and educational organi- 
zations 

* 5,000 libraries, museums and 
art galleries 

The names ot 100,000 people 
active in these organizations 

The World of Learning is a unique work of 
reference. It is accurate, comprehensive, 
and completely up-to-date. 
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MAZZINIAN UNDER MUSSOLINI 


NifTH A ’I HAM Mil l \: Carlo Ro.wrlii. 390pp. Bari: L.iiicrza. L.3,800. 


A new life of i lie brilliant, splendid 
I .irltj Kmsclli oiler-, .ill exciting pios- 
pfel. One hiiil hoped for an cvpan- 
sion ol A Ido (iiuo'iki'.s sympaihelie 
Sieeoiiiii hastily written al Ihe cud of 
the war. I here should have been a 
riot <il twentieth-century Ma/.ziniiins 
flouiiny i he I-'uwisU. flirt no. Dr. 
Tran fa •> Ija's Carlo Kosselli is a tlis- 
emhi idled yhusl, lit lie bm an econo- 
mic I homy. and noi sufficiently 
«i lhotlo\ a l that. ( arlo Russo lli'.s 
moilin', Amelia, was a well-known 
writer and of course a major influ- 
ence- .it [east n i any of his hitherto 
ii j i published letters to her arc quoted 
in this hunk. Hut his father dues not 
appc.u at all except in .1 luolnote, and 
this means that we me told nothing 
a Im ut the direct Maz/inton inherit- 
ance of Cal lu Rossclli. 

Ihe Rosscllis and the Nathans 
were Italian Jewish I'a mi lies of great 
disiinclion. much intermarried. Muz. 

7 ini actually died in hiding in the 
house in Pisa of ( arlo Russel I i’s 
uncle. Pellegrino llossel li. Me and 
< arlu's falhei, Giuseppe Imimami- 
cic. were the sons of I- n l ichen a 
Na limn, of whose mother, Sarah 
Nathan, Mu// ini was generally 
regarded as the lover. It is 
indeed uncertain which of her 
children were also Mu/ziniV 
iliin it is conceivable that Carlo Ros- 
so I If was directly descended from 
Maz/ini. Ii is impossible to recreate 
the atmosphere in which he grew up 
und lived without this knowledge, 
i no fact that Carlo's parents 
separated when he was a voting child. 

■ ° Bitil he seldom saw his father, dues 
itol diminish the -importance of this 
"lheiiianec: he is not iu be cunt cm - 
plated without it. 

A few interesting things do, never- 
[he I ess, trickle through into this book 
m spite of Dr. Trail fag lia ; for in- 
stance the moderation of the a lino- ' 

?/f l erc .* n A i i,an «Vfii after ih? « 

Alarch on Rome " by i.wrip;n ison 


I with ihe liucer ! .iscism of 'luscany, 
- hi Horence anti-Semitism had 
■ appealed. which was unknown in 
Milan according lu a Idler from 
r Carlo RosscIJi to his nimhci dated 
i 1. 1 Hilary 28. 1924. 

1 People do not luturallv think of 
(. arlo Hussclli as a professor of eco- 
nomics and ii is useful to be reminded 
ihat ihis was a part of his earlier life. 
He la ughi at the Bocconi University 
in Milan, and then al the l.sliiutu 
Slipcriorc di Sliieli Commercial! at 
Genoa from 1924 to 1926. About 
his work at Genoa, Dr. Tranfaglia 
is able to publish fresh accounts of 
his impact upon the students 
who at lirst thought, -since he 
looked so young, that he was 
•me of them. As one might 
guess, he became, though nut a 
bad teacher, more of a political 
inspiration to many of them. Feeling 
in Cicnoa. as in Milan or Turin, was 
unlike that in Florence or Bologna, 
for there was little enthusiasm for 
Fascism. After three young Fascists 
had attacked C arlo Russel I i in the 
street near his hotel in April, 1926. 
hm had themselves run a wav when 
they found that he hit back, he was 
warmly applauded by his students at 
his lecture that afternoon. Dr. Tran- 
taglia is able to quote the eharacieri- 
siic letter that Rosselfj wrote to his 
mother on this subject, and in a foot- 
note he quotes a police report which 
■says very much Ihe same, fr was an 
c.\ hi In ra ting affair hut, of course, drew 
the at lent ion of Ihe Genoese police 
who traced him back, to the obstre- 
perous anti- Fascist group which hnd 
surrounded Salvcmini in Florence. 
Thus things were hotting up every- 
where Lor Carlo Russell j in 1926. the 
vear that was to end with his rescue 
of riiratj.and his own arrest. 

Apart from this story of his life 


in Gen u,i. Dr. Tr.mfuglia's Russclli 
is oddly unconvincing; and even if 
Ihis book had been called " an intcl- 
leeiual history of Kosselli '* o< 
"Carlo Russclli as an economist '* 
his account of Ro-.se! !i\ intellectual 
life is repetitive, clumsy and dogma- 
tic, with little comprehension of the 
human being with whom he is con- 
cerned. The general tone is that of 
an orthodox Marxist shaking a dis- 
approving linger at the unfaithful 
layman : Rossclli, llic rich '* hour- 
gcois" Jew, damned, it appeals, by 
his birth as Mich. Indeed Dr. Tran- 


f.igli.i coiidcinns Rossetti's Jewish 
approach as loo cinoiioiially reli- 
gious. ( arlo Rossetti was. Iiowexei. 
proiul to Iiaxc a faith, a liuinanisiic 
one. and lie would have laughed at 
Mich reproaches from someone of ihe 
Marxist faith who was Mind to his 
own icligious commitment. 

It turtle that Carlo Kosselli wiote 
an iuiiial thesis on hade unionism tor 
perhaps n is better to use his native 
word xindurali.\ntol. and it »> true that 
he called himself a socialist and 
admired the British l a bom Fans. 
Bui here again nime should be made 
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T B L WEBSTER 2Ss 
A survey of everyday life In 
Athens from ehe Persian Wars to 
Alexander the Great showing 
how It embraced classical art and 
literature. 
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Life in Russia 
under Catherine 
the Great 

MIRIAM KOCHAN 30s 


Present in every human being ", 
[jr. Auden says. “ are two desires, a 
Sire to know the truth about the 
bary world, the given world out- 
b ourselves in which xvc are burn. 
Move, hulc and die. and the desire 
r ; nnoke new secondary worlds of 
ir own or. if wc cannot make them 
irselvcs. io share iu the .secondary 
drlds of those xvlui can.*' A (ool- 
ite then directs the leader to J. II. R. 
olkicn's essay on l-'uiry ’1 ales, wheic 
* distinction between primary ami 
Kohdary worlds is cliiciduled. The 
Wtnote might also have included it 
Terence to Bacon and t he Advnnre- 
foit of I. ear Hiiiy, particularly ihe 
nlowing passage: 


An account or lire in Imperial 
Russia from tha fabulous wealth 
of ihe nobles to the poverty of 
the serfs. The use of 
-contemporary memoirs and 
Illustrations brings the period 
vividly to life. 
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Life in Ireland 

L M CULLEN 25s 

. Dr Cullen makes skllTul use of 
individual examples and 
quotations as well as of 125 
contemporary Illustrations in 
this vivid portrait of Irish social 
life from early days to the tiirh ' 
of tha century. 


it appeareth that poesy servetli 
cenferreth to inugnaidiiiity. 
uy, and to delectation. And tlicre- 
f was ever thought to have some 
iPiilion of divineness. because it 
raise and erect the mind, by sub- 
'8 'be shews of things to the desires 
ie mind; whereas reason doth 
e and bow the mind unto the 
s or things. And we see that liy 
insinuations and congruities with 
■ nature and pleasure, joined also 
™ aircemeni and consort it huth 
it hath had access and e4i- 
n ui rude times and barbarous 
is, where other Learning stood 
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I ; Auden ix concerned with reason 
len< ’ ion between the 

mi a S' 1 and (he desires of 
mina the insinuations und con- 

°* ar T , In the primary work! 
e conditioned beings, but in 


the secondary world wc arc omni- 
potent. Mr. Auden ponders the con- 
ditions of this power, this freedom, 
the icspunsibilii) with which poesy 
is pursued. 

.S«'i atnhiiy II oihl\ consists of 
four lectures deliveied ns the 
T. S. Flint l.cclinvs at the 
Univeisitv of Kent iu October. 
|%7. The lirst niedilatiou deals with 
the idea of martyrdom, or rallicr with 
the martyr as dramatic hero. The 
lexis arc Unities Williams’s Cmniner. 
and Mint's Mauler in the Cmheilral. 
with glances a I I he death of Antigone 
as shown by Sophocles and the death 
of Socrates as recited in the Plwetlo. 
The .second lecture considers the Ice- 
landic sagas, especially the Laxdacln 
saga, and moves lowaids some astrin- 
gent comments upon the intransi- 
gence and subjectivity of the modern 
imagination. 

In the third lecture (published in 
the TLS on November 2, 1967) Mr. 
Auden discusses the world of opera 
iu terms largely drawn from 
his own experience working 
with the composers of The 
Rake’s Progress, Elegy for Young 
Lovers, and The Ba.\\aiid\. In many 
ways this is the most interesting part 
of the book, and readers will take it 
in association wilh the eighth section 
of Mr. Auden's The Dyer's Hand. In 
the fourth and last lecture he exam- 
ines the relation between poetry and 
religion, more especially the C hrislian 
religion, and reflects upon the con- 
giuiiy of words and the Word. 

The meditations are somewhat 
slack, by comparison with the 


more strenuous pro.se of The Dyer's 
Hand. Secondary li' oi Ids is dear I v 
one of Mr. Auden's lesser works ; the 
tone gives an impression of a mind 
which, having worked hard on other 
days, chooses this day for rest. These 
sire Sabbath conversations, never de- 
manding. The day's text is 
announced : how the desires of Ihe 
mind may be fulfilled in poesy and 
music. But there is no sense of urg- 
ency. All shall be well, and all man- 
ner of thing shall be well, wc arc to 
believe. But after a while a more 
strenuous purpose begins Io emerge. 

Mr. Auden discusses poetry, his- 
tory. and music in his own terms, but 
he is really showing how congenial 
the idiom of freedom and responsi- 
bility is to these several worlds. 
Where a secondary world is des- 
cribed. the description always fea- 
tures choice, freedom, responsibility, 
action, and so forth. Mr. Auden docs 
not argue the matter, but his rhetoric 
implies that the modern assumptions 
of the social scientist and the statis- 
tician nre alien to poetry ; and the 
true language is the language of free- 
dom. This is where all the dreams 
cross. The desires of the mind turn 
out to be. after all, reasonable; their 
manifestations, true. A poet may be 
a Christ inn ; a Christian may write 
poems, because humility is endless. 
The Inst pages of the book me like 
Mr. Auden's meditations upon The 
Tempest, where the vision Is accom- 
plished. Our senses arc not deceived, 
the sun moves across the sky. 

• It is handsome, in its wuy. 'I he 
reader is left feeling, however, that 
for an object as .splendid as this vision 
Mi. Auden should have worked a 
little harder, 'lliis impression per- 
sists in the local detail of the book. 
The author should have got things 
right, should have transcribed his 
quotations more accurately, should 
have conccled his proofs. Presum- 
ably, Mr. Am^en agreed lo dcliyer the 
lectures ns a compliment to Eliot, his 
muster. Bui the compliment would 
have been finer if he had taken the 
occasion more seriously. The ideas 
are interesting, so far ns they go, but 
they are rarely brought to a satisfac- 
tory pilch of definition. All is rhe- 
toric, in the limiting sense. Now that 
the opportunity has passed, the 
reader feels that something has been 
missed. " From Copernicus to Dar- 
win to Freud ", Mr. Auden soys near 
the end of the lasl lecture, "every 
important discovery created a hulla- 
baloo True enough, but it does not 
follow that the hullabaloo was much 
ado about nothing. At Canterbury, 
it appears, Mr. Auden could not be 
bothered to argue the case. 


Most df Apollinaire's writings -the o 
collected poems uf Alcotilv u-$ much 1 
as the ciilical essays of Les peinties l 
enhistes .are amalgams of more or c 
less disparate texts, the fruit of care- 
ful and continuous revision, addition « 
and elimination. Le povte assassin? \ 
is no exception: first published in t 
1916, it consists mainly of .stories j 
written between L9IQ and 1915, but { 
the novella which gives the book its • 
title (and which is now presented on 
its own in English translation) is an 
intricately blcnJcd montage of frag- 
ments duling back to as early as 1900. 

The fantastic adventures of the 
poet-hero Croniamantul, love-child 
of the itinerant musician Viersdlin 
Tigobolh and the passionate Maca- 
r£e. woe originally intended to form 
part of a long novel about the end 
uf the world, but progressive modifi- 
cations .served to introduce an in- 
creasingly autobiographical and 
sutiiical element into ihe original pro- 
ject. It is noL diflicull to detect 
dreams of glory and self-pity in 
Apollinaiie's account of the fate of 
Ci\ini:uiiamnl, "the greatest living 
poet ", betrayed by female malignity, 
the lieaehcry of friends and the jea- 
lous rage of the philistine mob; nor 
to find points ol similarity between 
T ristoitsc Bailer incite and Apolli- 
naire's mistress Marie Laurencin, or 
L'Oiseau du Bdniu nud Picasso. 

It would be n mistake, though, to 
read The Poet Assassinated as a 
ronitiii d clef (despite the publishers' 
claim in the jacket blurb): at the 
most, Apollinaire evokes the scenes 
of his own life -Rome, Monaco, the 
Walloon country, Munich. Paris-- 
and, in creating his characters, 
burrows certain trails and circum- 
stances from those closest to him in 
real life. These ana logics arc both 
instructive and fascinating to trace, 
however, ami it seems a pity thnl (lie 
translator of this English version has 
not seen fit to provide an introduc- 
tion or notes which would give the 
reader the necessary information 
about the historical background to 
this complex (but by no means hap- 
hazard) narrative. In terms of the 
1 parallel between Tristmi.se llallerin- 
clte and Marie Laurencin, for 
1 example, it is both poignant and 
revealing to compare the description 
: of Tristousc in the published version, 

| “elle Ft le visage sombre el enfnntin 
1 de cellcs qui sent destinies h faire 
1 souffrir " (written In 1913, after 
| Apollinaire's break with Marie) with 
’ that in the original manuscript 
(written in 1907. during the first year 
" of their love affair) : “ elle fl le visage 
sombre et enfnntin de cellcs qui sont 
: failes pour les amours £temelles "I 
1 Still, even without exegesis this 
' Rabelaisian chronicle can be read 
with great pleasure; it remains the 
' best of Apollinaire's works of 
' imaginative prose. There are 
1 splendidly exuberant poetic inven- 
1 tions : Tnstouse's accou nt of the latest 
• fashions in women’s clothes fan 
! adorable reticule composed entirely 


of glass eyes”). Tor instance; rincl 
L'Oiseau du Benin's creation of an 
under ground hollow statue in honour 
of his slain friend. 

Ron Padgett's translation of this 
singularly difficult text is conscien- 
tious and, on the whole, felicitous, 
though he occasionally comes a crop- 
per f une maison silitee cflte jardin ", 
in a description of a play setting, h 
" a house on the prompt -side of the 
stage " not " the garden side of a 
house"; and the word morblde.iv t 
applied to a poem means a languid or 
graceful turn of phrase, not morbid- 


ity). Jim Dine's i I lust rati on a, mainly 
p Holographs and photo-collages, arc 
wittily apposite visual interpretations 
of the general mood of the narrative 
in terms of a modern (and equally 
equivocal) mythology, although it Is 
rather surprising to sec the author of 
the “ Lips ” series of drawings re- 
spond so mildly to the challenge of 
CroniamantaPs erolic prowess. 

Cronia marital vows, in The Poet 
Assassinated, that he will "never 
again write any poelrv but one free 
of all shackles, even that of lan- 
guage ", and although Apollinaire did 
not go quite as far as his pact-hero 
he did launch some fairly startling 
pociic experiments during the 
eighteen months between the publica- 
tion of A ft aids and the outbreak of 
war, including the etdligrammes. Al- 
though the first of these figurative 
poems (or ideo grammes lyriqtte.s 
as he originally called them) were 
published in peacetime (in bis own 
magazine Les Soirees de Paris} the 
majority were composed during 
the war, and writing from the 
front in January, 1915, Apollinaire 
described his calligrtnnines as 
“ poesies nouvelles. plus £pulantcs cl 


bicn plus coiupliqui! 


Bui posterity failed signally to 
share his enthusiasm for this particu- 
lar innovation, and the general ver- 
dict was summed up in AndrtS Billy's 
preface to the Oenm’.v pofthpies: 
tl I Is n'ont jamais Miscite griind cti- 
thousiasme. . . . Apollinaire n'auruii 
cortainement pas pcrsdv^riS dans cetto 
vnie sans issue oil per.'oiine nc la 
snivi." A reassessment of the im- 
portance of this particular aspect of 
Apollinaire's poetic activity has long 
been overdue, and Michel ButoA 
preface tu the 1966 NRF edition of 
Calligrammes is a slep in the right 
direction. However, the most com- 
prehensive rehabilitation of the cal- 
ll gran ones (which, it should 
remembered, comprise only a small 
proportion of the poems in the 
volume of that title) remains Stefan 
Theme nson's witty, perceptive and 
delightfully written study, A poiii ri- 
al re's Lyrical Ideograms, which ori- 


ginally appeared in Typography 
magazine No. 14 (December, i960. 
It is good to have this copiously jllui- 
t rated text-praised as " an import- 
ant und original piece of research ” 
-in the TLS (June 8, 1967J — available 
again, in a slightly expanded version 
and in book form. 
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PICTURES OF BYRON 


« Parker j Byron and his World. 143pp. 148 UlustrattonB. Thames and Hudson. 35s. 
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a scene or building. They evoke a 


poetic and seemingly static beauty 
that fills the present-day observer with 
regret for the neigts d’antan. In addi- 
tion, so public a gossip-centre as 
Byron was seized on avidly by 
the cartoonists. Mr. Parker has 
assembled some wickedly comic 
specimens that show the noblu lord 
parting from his wife and country 
while embracing the actress Mrs. 
Mardyn; or grotesquely mishandled 
** .scratching up his ideas " for a poem. 
These do supply a facet of Byron's 
notoriely that was surely a minor 
reason for his decision to quit. 

The brief text that matches su?h a 
panorama is in general adequate and 
intelligent cm popular line'. It may 
be the coffee-table aspect of a picture 
book lhal has 'dictated Mr. Parkers 
prudish reticence oxer Byr 0 n j btm^ 
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lesser 


ir there are such, serenely undisturbed. 

Mr. Parker's care and accuracy 
with Byron do not extend to Ihe 
Shelley circle. He makes the surpris- 
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ing statement that Mary Godwin had 
left a husband— not Shelley a wife— 
to elope with the poel. He says that 
in Venice "Shelley seemed lo hpve 
little effect' upon Byron’s way o| 
life", though Shelley and Teresa 
Guiccioli werb the two influences to 
rehabilitate him. It is unfair to 
Edward Williams Io say be bad 
elbped with a fellow-officers wife, 
without hinting thaL for Jane It was 
a rescue operation. And Shelleys 

cousin ‘ appears as . only 

•• another friend of the Sheileyf . 
There are other examples, all indicat- 
ing that whoever writes on Byron 
; needs to extend his factual study to 










ThlB brilliant and fascinating nova! of the 1 880's, first 
published with great success In 1952, Is now reissued 
In a substantially revised version. 

\ “She gets across the atmosphere of late A 

Vy Victorian theatrical Ufa In a densely /r 


vivid way ..." Isabel Quigly. 
. Macmillan 42s. 
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Theatre and Drama 

IN PICTURES 

Bamuir Gascon isr : II WW Theatre. 335pp. Ebury Press. £3 


SHAKESPEARIAN ROUND 


1.1 S. 2? . I: W 


Mi ll.iinbvi fus^iiync h:i% cast his 
nei wide in hi s -e.irc-li for flic ni.ii«- 
ridl fiom which he has sought m 
compile " both .in illuiiiaicd history 
(if I he l he ;ii re .md ;i history of theatre 
illustrations The enterprise whs an 
intimidating one. threaten im* the kind 
of study that might cat up ;■ life- 
time. bid Mr. Gascoigne boldly de- 
cided io cut his coat fro in the amount 
of doth which he .md his publisher 
could spare ;md, in the eomparaiively 
sriiiill compass of u single volume, the 
subject is treated in a way which 
liners of ihc theatre will value and 
enjoy. 

'I he let lor press is on ihc whole lerse 
and concise; it can concentrate on 
explanation, leaving the descriptive 
work in he done by ihc pictures, 
rnere is inevitably some unevenness 
in Hie wit n eit matter ; it could hnrdly 

Si?,! “ l . Wrw,s ? when more than 
■mu muslin t mm, sonic oj ihent 
Wed over double pages, had to he 
accommodated. I he history of 
Jfteiilrc rs a complex subject and it 
would have been impossible iu «lo 
just iec in all ij s dements in the space 

i'hT!« W V«i lftc i' n of lhc ^".vers and 
I he art of the playwright have lareelv 


had in make way fm the mo men I 
and I he means of jirevcniaiimi. 

I he principal a lira el ion naturally 
lies in the pictures, io which the 
publisher has given lull scope. Their 
beauiy as w cl I as iheir hisluric.il and 


JOIIN RUVSM.L Brown (Hditor): Shakespeare : “ Annmy and Cleopatra " 2 >4n n t 1 

Shakespeare: The Wmttr v Tale 243pp. Macmillan. Ms. each. ^ 


)rl h American Writers 

H ON THE BLOCK 


These two volumes are decent addi- 
lions io i he " ( aschook " scries. They 
can both be recommended, a> least 
for casual dipping. But the experi- 
ence of reading them from cover in 


technical signilicance is admirably c ,‘ >vcr ! s l,:,blc lo bring on mild 
conveyed by the quality of the repro- =p rBW "! 1 . ‘‘"d «*ere indigestion, 
duct inn and by their relation to one , C sl1 ?. ' daunting coMecliuns 
a not he i ami m the Icxi. Many are in , Q * :i Y'' directed at the same literary 
full colour: a glorious mosaic of a ex s f c ' M 10 b:,ve J,n c ^ cct hardly 
satyr-piece from Pompeii Hubert in,t:ild ™. by the editors. What is 
Caiileau’s painting of a myslcrv 1 ? Pon * w,lh u ,e ' n * 11 »s surely (hut 


satyr-piece from Pompeii Hubert in,t - ,nd v , d by the editors. What is 
Caiileau’s painting of a myslcrv 'f ron 8 ' V|| h iliem ? It is surely (hat 
stage at Valenciennes, and a water- C ‘ >s;,ys , f b<Kn brought to- 
colour of the ducal theatre in Turin k<-ther--ruundcd un, one might say - 


particularly lake the eye, but ir is 
hardly fail to select any fur praise 
where all, in colour and mono- 
chrome alike, are so instructive and 
so interesting. 

I he history is divided hravciy into 


on a completely unreal social 
occasion. When some of them lirst 
appeared in periodicals whose con- 
tents were miscellaneous, or as chap- 
ters of complete books— they seemed 
lo have more vitality than they have 
novy, their raison d’etre was more 


nine chapters, un arrangement .vhicn ev ‘ ldcn[ ’ John Holloway's discussion 
may mu please everyone, but the °* and Cleopatra, for in- 

gical vvci.lt h of material demanded a l < ? apl ?. r in on 

-nain asperity in its ordering. The 'p^ 

\ l.i„ he confidently recoin- Ibis Casebook it rubt shoulders 
iiK mlcd as a swift and vivid means of " ll > L. C. Knights and H. A M- son 

ill II 111111!! linn ll,.. .. . . i.llsl 


illuminating the great mass and 
v oliinie of IIum i riciil experience. 


A PRO’S PLAYS 

J ' °Sidg wieff an d^Jacks on.^°£6 by CMe * Ai(u kn >'- 270pp. 


and something of the corporate dull- 
b . ook j > flJrni -d occasion 

on h | ’h 11 “ f 0CCa ' ,,0,l) 111 b'' till' 

on to all three. Some of these essays 
lose considerably, in fact, by being 

rr fr,,m l ! ,cir °. n '8i».tl context 
? r pj being given in abbreviated 


class lias been K-pmitcd here. and 
ilt.u .j i least some oi it iotil<J have 
been relegated in Hie ,n,ni , i ,>Hi,/nu 
of the editor’s miiiHliiLTi.nl. which 
surveys ;l wide held ,»f ciihc.ij .i ( nn 
ion. Piolfssoi llrttvvii j N ]| L -j t . 
a judicious .Hid se I l -ell acing guide . 
indeed ii seems a |ui\ iJui j u . 
was not given more sjuce lo 
.in- h.s own views. H c has 

"r n. ■wvtion called 

he I lay in Perfoi ma iicc a good 
idea, which ought to | H - followed In 
tne tillin’ Shakcspe.il ian ( nscltook 
ediiors. lint iinfoiiunaicly ihc theatre 
reviews selected by Mr. Ihow n aic. 
aJmost WTihout exception, lelativelv 
trivial and unevocative: it ,eenis siir- 
pnsmg t h al i he best he could lind for 
the I W3 Sliallor,l Antony an,! Cleo- 
patra. with Redgrave and Ashcroft 
were two shun notices from the \v»ri 
t hnnutfe ami the .S lor. Such ephe- 
meral pieces are all veiy well on the 
I u be . hi 1 1 sc; i rce I y de-cr v e i o be pc r • 
pel nalcd in hard coveis. 

In t he Winter \ / ,,/e volume there 
is t o separate section mi ihe nl.iv i n 
pei ormancc: ncvenhelcss ihc nioM 
- r ,! h, «^. l -‘' | od in ii ,s Helen 

•inuispcrlormaiHvaslIeimioncn, 

\ ,-. . , U | C W ? ,C ' wh, ‘- 11 >,1L ' id-'XCil lo v 
. i .u L . d> .' 1 I his Ivcame a 1 


Rtciti HR : Hunting Tigers under Glass. 160pp. Wcidenreid 
|md Nlcolson. 35s. 


FIELD OF PL4Y 

Wil.t (AM Carlos Wtt.i i.xxls : Autobiography. 402pp. MucGihhrm and Kee. £3 3.s. Emily Mnci 
SN'ali.acE: A Bibliography of William Carlos Williams. 354pp. Wesleyan University Press. $12.50. 


; ,i. i ir ,tfr t,. ucj,i «% ■ Rii'hlef has collected together a 
X 'citirian cr,; iu - i 0 j essay-, repm Is ami rcyievvs 

V , ‘ r f l0lls ^Tjcin-J. J!S,v „f topics not immediately 
■-.‘i r , l ' w '"'Ppeivot; 3 |0 Ii, together: Canada und 

L, llks Mini,. ,\i .. l: . . r . t h pr:i- 


-r Kssomeor^.^ ' . forms of pop hlcra- 
opnm.ng such ^ Jewish -American writ- 
Ou 1 1 lcr-( ouch at hk Israel. The focus is Mor- 
> use Among ^ ^ himself: - Aflc ill. 
, U“ k ‘d ■•nines jr{ v ’Jewish writer from Canada . 


. Hethell, \\%, L But so i^ Saul Bellow; and 

I iaversi. A g,ioJ Cwl .’ ^ on internal evidence alone, 
? v ,n B il -Slin.i |,b,. by him. The pieces, bilier- 
I » nr.npli of lime and often very funny, form a 
t,c,,s "'ll have inkscj,: 0 f instant biography o| rcmmis- 
•i ppe.ua ncc. . nKservation and opinion: even 


applied to the Jewish icsorl mea of 
the Catskills, thal fascinating Sulli- 
van county hinterland where Jewish 
entertainment and high-living thrive 
("l.oii Goldstein, the Director of 
Daytime Social Activities |at Grus- 
singcr’s], was running his famous 
game of Simon Says on the terrace 
And it is liiiully brought right home 
to what for Mr. Riehlci must be the 
heart of it all. Israel, in a sharp 


!'■} tier, we have Ivui taught In think, the 
mind moves in a lugiial sequence to a 
(Iclmhc end which is its gnat, or it will 
embrace movement without goal other 
than movement itself fui an end and 
hail “ transition " only os supreme. Take 
Ytmr chuicc, both resorts are an im pro- 
pel desciipliuii at the mind in lullesi 
play. 

II was the play of the mind Wil- 
liams w'as alter; hence his attempt 


For afl the books on the dramatic 
arts flowmg off flic proses here and 
m the United Sute.s there js, still room 
on devotees' shelves for a compara- 
tive study of plays written by nctor- 
dm ma lists, or by authors with no 
practical experience of stagecraft. 
Every theatrical epoch has provided 
material for such a contrast: Shukc- 
speare and Marlowe. Racine and 
Molibre. Garrick and Sheridan 
Prnero and Jones, and Osborne and 
»;ry make a short list for invest ign- 
tion. Any leading actor will affirm 
that the great roles of .Shakespeare 
could not be physically sustained but 
for the carefully-timed periods of rest 
provided for the protagonists by 
another actor who knew his business. 

Many actor-playwrights have 
brought their work to rehearsal as 
immutable as holy writ; as ninny 
drnma lists, lacking the audience- 
consciousness that can only be 
learnt from the stage, suffer their 
text to be treated by play-doctors 
or revised by directors and actors. 
Now and again a twin-headed drama- 
tic phenomenon like Shaw tundoub- 
tedly a mummer manque*) insists on 1 
absolute obedience to his script. Any i 
scholar who fries lo solve this teas- i 
mg equation will be grateful to Mr. i 
Bartley for the care he has taken in 

, Fom ComeJIn by . 
dun te x Muvklln to ensure the nre- , 
servation of that actor’s plays. 1 

MackJIn was an eighteenth-century t 
all-rounder who. in addition to writ- r 
ing pieces to exploit bis individual - 


» *■- ic.hi with judicious skippim. 

vein of comedy. w«s the first to prove stand? J,? L L rilics H:,zli » 

ih.u the icchnit|ue of acting, like that snon^ m fS h ‘i S rcsh nnd iiw rc- 
nf tiny other art. can be taught bv mord vi i ? pl %‘ iind D«wden’, 
pamsidking nuMerx. y dlcl . on Clco P-dra is worth 

Sonie may find the reading of these representcT n' hc . n, °denis 

Plays heavy going, but iheyVrv? 0 Gr;,nvi,lc - 

show how one skilled in . u, ’ J hn Holloway and H. A. 

lice builr up the entrances of his B radley ’s re im i rri I W ° F ' ^ ' hC C,,or1, 
mi'jor chiiractcrs. enaaaina Si MoJl ?M hc ! * an ^l and most 


forin^ be,n8 8,VCn lfl *■ bbrcvisi lc«J Icvl pci fm mancc. and i’ s | K .,‘! 

Of’ the two John Russell Brown’s iSS"^ iff 

wSlo°\ An r y I.Mcr in' her ‘hook 

f ^ : :?rr ^ * -- 


•ipiHMiancc. fe observation a ml opinion: even 

ir , , . I orijtine a fictional rcv'icw of 

• i.e io hatriri, ££“5 Mailer Mr. . Richlcr 
‘■book on Hie lF, q[() |urns occasion into one 
seems regrettable that F.i dfosyncrasy and recollection, 
cssav on the Iasi playi.r , hcy are written from a 

Mc c 'fil* l,, .n*' , n may «' ^ ro f wry angles, some of them 
ihat permission m repriir [eg from Mr. Richter's inlelli- 
hckl. Bui even a p.m from y common sense radical view* of 
of I.e.mYs essay twhiJi forms of provincialism he knows 

w ill be ,ib,ei v -il ih ! « that the pieces address heterodox 
n l lem sonic were directed 

into ill - Jr Vr iNh iBincan general audiences (Holt- 
IZ h -• i, ^ h ^ome for American Intelfeduul 

*/' pr °^ ; Swes lAfeir York Review of 


ill rough m.idverienj 1 
N1 uir concludes hi-, inlrod . 
will he observed ihji n-; 
modem critics reprc«enicii 
into i lie error of ihe jh;.| 
.ippi o.ich." 1 lii^ prubab;! 
ihe absence of .my r<( 
I. I. M. Mevv.i.t’, e%uyon;- 
Ills t 'Inna, ter ,nnl .WmiBl 


heart ol it all, Israel, in a sharp to bring lo artistic expression ” things 
travel piece that captures all the cl as- others never notice ", in Marianne 
sic reversals (including being told: Moore’s phrase, and to compel, at the 

'* The trouble with the Arabs is they j,anie time, the gropinys and prclim- 
won'i mix. They're private. They slick inaries of language to reveal those 
to their own people and areas."). things -and to reveal, in fact. Ihcm- 
Thc targets arc never too easy since selves. 

Mr. Richter is fully involved— as the His Autobiography is cut from the 
Canadian-Jevvish good -bad boy of the same cloth as the poems -both in its 
1940s who himself went through both faults and virtues. Faults derive from 
the bourgeois and the intellectual an evident haste in sonic ol the writ- 

apprenticeship. The pieces on comic 

book heroes, sport and 111 ms all hark 
back to that apprenticeship. Writing 

on Mailer, he picks up and applies I evt 

Baldwin’s phrase about him as "the 

toughest kid on the block . 1 he kids I'Yoni tin- brick wniudiili n 

on the block and what became of We watch the mounting hi 

them through the past twenty years Unlil U nr.- nn ll, 

The lime is one in which it became Awl two .I.H iur- vunsirM.i 

easier to be a Jew (and Mr. Riehler 
is excellent on the inept touchiness 

of hard-core Jewish culture, which he 


where (lie lish were heading- -slip it cau- 
tiously down over the fish's head, and 
with a jerk the thing would be done. 
What ebe could they have been bin 
suckers dinging to the stones • I didn't 
see any cm light, so peril;, p-. the trick was 
harder to accomplish than it looked. 

It is the final sentence here, in its 
casnalncss. that acts as a foil to the 
detail preceding it and help-* Toe us 
the mental pause thal " takes in " thal 
detail before there ensues a return lo 
the flux of time, lo the current of 
manv shori chapters of recall and 
comment. When the method isn't 
working, we get something like Ihe 
unexpectedly mannered " It would be 
idle lo attempt to describe . 
where Williams is cleaily in a hurry, 
nr lhc very compressed account of his 
voyage from Montreal to N ow found - 


Jvrandah 

I'Yoiii the brick wniudiili of tin* infant care unit 
We will cli tin- ninniiliiig killer wind maiibnmile tlif* trees 
Until it seems wi- are nil the (feck of a tossing sliip. 

Rut the bullies an- u«taep in liieir stationary cnrriugi'H, 

And iwu iliN-iiirn i-nn versing ernas the lawn on steady b-gs. 

MICHAEL I' fit ED 


■ ; r "p.*n ,iik> , vc.isn.il. i 

SreinMIu, 11,11 i- ,' 1 Uu:iul " h " « « 
Kill" , ! s 1 ‘ksccmtcil fruin (lie 
pedestal a nd adv.iiKvd io Wliri j^ | tfl%n( 

leir's'-o?' 1 ' T, ,lli,IK!,,,lsl -V r ‘^’ 
mur v-.iis. as ,i dr.iwn mu ,,| u, .... u 

l \ u ' u ' n,i - 11 -«‘’.'l Ihe V'c 

SvHn, |l| ll|l L - LV ||, I hill, HI,.!,- Ml j. . „ 

lhan eat Hi ,,h OH , ,„. r ‘ " 1,1 ,K '“» 


Ics, iniJIigentli chillenyj 
Sc well: tlieii oppo,in$< 


isb readers llMndon Magazine j. i-tsner xvoimi gei wiuni. thre , (1 -i p ^ ,| C 

its in lone will be interested in of Elizabeth fay lor- . He stoppcil ., nntfX ; ons ^ 


iniining the dilferences and the 


might lute been hro.i?litJ , p 1 „ it> : o{ Mr Riehler Y consc- 


nukc .i pimgcm "tonh' 

( I'tl.un); Sluke.pL'jre. p: 
nf I cnnic, m Iiw jcabMk ‘all «ems to go to show that it is. 
.iilei|ii.nvh .liscusw,! in tV. hey say, hard to know who one 
Him i*. ihc pkiv's iel.tw? flowndays; bill actually Mr. 
X.uue pasi.iial ,i oijflcr • W« knows very well. He is a 
in el v ncaicd b\ If. ink If f*«ed product of the 1940s, when 
lhc mtioduchon i,i hi. Sir/ i.was interested in pop not because 
b,n mu imiuioncl here '■ ^ camp but because it was what 

I Ids ,s a sensible .md lul *«. k L Was l us ‘. ; ‘ s - h« ss *y s ' : ‘ s « s, »‘ 
i llU1 it; he and his friends had sex m 

■afternoon not because they were 
Ikal or a lie nn led but because they 
■ It horny. Anyone who has lol- 
l » . « rod out the curlier fortunes of these 

ccs — his review of Edmund Wil- 
l's 0 Canada nr of l eitfcr’.s ('oniir 
. . will know with what 

livcrikily Ires?. London- 'ffifdent opinionaiion he cuts 

B«gh the glossy romanticisms and 
Js paired intellectual worries in the 
■Ir. Hcvingtoii is -omealvi j^b of establishing the real feel 
u.isiv e nu t he topical thing. • 


miction nf them proves to be much « 

ado about very little in the way of 

devclopnient of plot or character. _ 

topical allusions 

though no doubt original and amus- n A vm k3 1 V-fl ^1 

^ «*»PP- IHrvanl U„lven.i, y P res , London: 


Suiv'^ ih nd >hn«diicclly 

laHy when they depend for their vSPreSl!? L m^ Were inlend ed as co- the Ky v ‘'f .■ T ,h :inU ’ dl,rin « 

effect on the performance of an actor from 'C5 <cnla!l0lls of ac,uaJ figures its „ ri ,' , ' Ln «hsh hKiorv. W 'ith 
who wrote them to flatter his indiW- o^K np W ,ife Mr. bS tfom P ,c ' i,v uf'deSn. 

dual genius, the kiss qf life by anti- CHl cJf “&J . wh, f is « u b-titled huminY 'T^ , nf ro > jl Polit" 
quartan directors wil, not Revive «EfiL ^ ^Pulir 

Nevertheless. Mr. Bartley h as - fr ° m rhis ^nd°of . Full > lo demonstrate ,hc con 

idded an important footnote to our argSi/thS? when^h?"2 ,ion ' and l!! ,U,ly ° f drai ^'«'e development 

hea l r ica I h ■ story, not least with his lurv dram^ttc. ,.,:.Jf J slxteen ^-«n- ihroughout the cenmrL- tn 


short, overcome. ‘ The test ’, he said, 

• is history 

Blit easier can be harder. 
Mr. Kivlilei is a writer of ironies, 
delaehmenls and comic involvements 
rather than a voice oT exile or 
anomic: but one can see in his 
writings why Ihc Jewish writer or in- 
tellectual might have gone a good 
deal deeper into self-doubt. In u 
critically sharp review of Malamud s 
The h'i.wr. lie points out Ihe way in 
which the Jewish writer lends, his 
modem experience being now pretty 
well on file in the Jcwish-Amerieiin 
c More sec lice of Ihc 1 950s, to hark 
back lo origins, lo the shtcil or the 
archetypal pogrom. Mr. Richlcr liim- 
self holds to the fascination of 


ing. virtues from the conveyed sense 
of lialf-a-cciiliiry of life in Ruther- 
ford and New York, of those 
three trips -lo Paris und the web of 
connexions known to this apparently 
stay-ai-home poet, this refuser of 
exile: Pound. H.D.. Marianne 

Moure, Yeats, Gertrude Stein, 
Robert McAlmon. C harles Dcmullt 
-•oil exist in detail in Ihe story and 
innumerable others pass lleclingly 
and sometimes lanlali/ingly lliioiigli 
it. As in the poems, the gropings 
and preliminaries, the predilection lor 
that which is ncilhei logical sequence 
nor ins! ’* transition " result in some 
arresting achievements, lhc small 
incident can mirror the oblique 
method of the book as a whole when, 


Und and the throw-away " Many of 
the people and places I saw there 
have deeply influenced my latei writ- 
ing " (but he doesn’t say howl. 

His attitude to form rather 
resembles his attitude to friendship 
which should be, he snys, 

dangerous— uncertain — made ol many 
questionable crosslies, L think, that 
might fail it. But while they test, give 
it n gund cellular structure— paths, pri- 
vate connections between the members 
- -full of versatility. 

This passage conics in Chapter 4‘>. 
“ Friendship " : in Clmpler 5H, ” Pro- 
jeclive Verse it is silently trans- 
figured into an ideal of artistic form. 
Chapter 50 is, in many ways, pivotal 
to the bonk, for in using Charles 


as so often, an apparently desultory Olson’s conception of •’composition 
recital of events or an offhand remark bv field", Williams does so- and 
leaves iis unexpected resonance in the very tact full y—agai list an implied 
mind. In chapter J Williams background of why his forms were 
describes seeing men and women lisli- not readily understood in his own 
ing in the C atskills : country or ours, why "The Criterion 

. . . , , had no place roc me , why Eliot s 

They had Imib 'viueli were //j(1 T fnui h . l4 , SCL .„icd U> him 


them U,rcil0rs "" not "Nmtli ’ ^ 

Nevertheless. Mr. Bartley h as cTymo^S - fr ° m this of . Full > demonstrate the eon 
^ d 3 1 1 .T fl0rIiint footnote to our argSi/thSt wh and !!, nU,ly of dra| n-nic development 
theatrical history, not least with his lury dramatist wiis e j S1Xteen ^‘ ccn ' t * irou 8hout the centurv inin t 
sympatheic portrait of lhc gifted and onVZe cU S 10 ? omm ™ lhc Rifling curr^m' o, ° 


rehef against the background of the upon the issues TnTnrin ? e i fo . cused 
pu tod ot transition be adorned. ved, rather than i£ lp,es ,nvol ‘ 

The sensitivity if 

■ Tudor Bovernn^n.;. .... SUL . ccsslve 


■renuous and delicate social life; " 

moment, he focused evident 1 L '.. rL4Ulri ' more 

“d Principles S BeHngton’J • ■ " VH ,ablc ' and Ml ’ 

tivfiv 0 peRon ? ,i “ ovi| abfy has ih S! in^Tf in ‘ 

iuaor governnienk- SUc . ccss i ve tenuous connexions T h in ^ s . ar,d 
potentialities of (he draniTfornr.-.^ 6 oiETSI 


Mr. IK-sinetoti is u»aieah;t 
sii.isix e on the topical idf'W 
public ifrjma : his 
” i am hu flat ne\ imnwduk“ 
the popular stage '.vhs u*«- 
■ he result of its ability w 
•ispi ration^ of ihe IM. 
and his suggestion W: 
original audience l.‘lj ta ? , . i 
speed) on degree in ft 1 ' 
( rewit/a was weighted bj ' 
eney of j more than 
stretch the concepi' 11 " . 
entity hc;.ond reasonabkbJ-! 


fte Ihrce essays on Canada and 
paianism here (while not as good 
BJR brilliant treatment of the same 
Rg in his novel The Apprentice- 
PjW Buddy Kravitz) have some of 
LKsl insights into provincial cos- 
ffiOliianism, mainly because Mr 
pier observes, collects and rc- 
poers the essential data with at 
F fin ironic and a sympathetic 
pi. the basic lactic of com pas- 

HI aitfl rersn.! J. n ■ 


each volume 


FRANCIS HUTCHESON 

Collected Works 

Facsimile editions 
prepared by Bernhard Fabian, 

7 vols. Hlldesheitn 1969 
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Special prospectus available 


■ion c ?“- 

reflected ih, Effi ?“ 1 also 


canty beyond re^onao^- g- a „ d iron js f r. . 

^ middle of 

Robert Wilson, to the 
Marlowe and the hiuiuj** '?■ 


ordinary origins, and comes out as mg m tne uax, ,. teid & piiure ro? ™ \ 

•a grand supra-provineial. Mint. - n , ^ | imB pole- in which were ut- .... . r ffnt i h., 4 j seemed to him 

perhaps, is why he lakes as lhc real uched llse usual line a, the end o winch c ^^o«rkl!5 

clue to the meaning of the Superman WU s a wire nonsc. Ihc trkk was to diop 8 riiot h r id turned his back 

comic strip -which turns Clark Kent, lhc iiwn! iniu. Ihc water (.pslnN.ni- ... bl.ol had turned his tuefc 

the provincial square, into an invin- 
cible hero- -the fact thnt it was in- — —————— ; 

vented by a Canadian Jew. 

ilium mating if you consider Mordecai J|-|Q Pennsylvania State Uni\ 

Richter— nnd he goes on giving ; m ■ * * 

‘Tod". 27-2Smi,hMS,m,Lerd M W. 1 , member *!, to Antrim 

is -t use full v oblique insight into a — — - — — - 

body of experience that the Jewish- FIFTY YEARS OF COMMUNISM IN RUSSIA 

^rwitr'mot edited by Milorad M. Drachkovitch 

bravura, but with a eood deal less The g^t stale fifty years after the Bolshevik revolution is survey 

irony and humour. , . nmeoiitcwl ni iho HnnvBr Institution conferen 


on the pussibiliiy of reviving rny 
world", lliat world seemed lu Wil- 
liams ti> receive its recognition in 
Olson’s ” Project ixc Verse *' essay, 
with its preference for an explorative, 
syllabic-based verse and its invita- 
tion " tu step back here to this place 
of the elements and minims of lan- 
guage ... to engage speech where it 
is least careless — and least logical 
In Chapter 50. Williams juxtaposes 
“ this place of elements " — and the 
leap is beautifully justified in the 
chapter as a whole— with the painter 
Charles 51 ice ter taking over a small 
stone house on a ravaged New York 
estate* and making oi it “a cell, a 
seed of intelligence and feeling secu- 
rity **. " The poem ", says William*, 

'* is our objective, the secret at the 
heart of the mailer — as Sheclcr's 
small house, reorganized, is the heart 
of the gone estate of the Lowes.’* 
Slice ler and his Russian wife and wit at 
they do with the local, conditions lire 
vibrant with meaning for Williams, 
ami the form of the chapter lays bare 
that meaning: 

It is ourselves wc organize in this 
way nut against the past or for the 
d'ulure or even for survival but for 
integrity of understanding to insure per- 
sistence, to give Ihc mind its sluy. 

Coming, as it docs, in the last lap of 
the book, this makes a line conscious 
formulation for the many years of 
groping with the potentials of lan- 
guage and it balances foursquare- in 
Ihe American locality a mind that 
had gone back to ii armed by 
Europe, The figures xvho stand out 
in these pages are Joyce and Bran- 
cusi us well us S heeler und Demutli: 

, Paris counterpoints Rutherford and 
New York. And the story of Wil- 
liams's fighl for equipoise tells itself 
throughout his A ntohiography no- 
where better than in Ihe canny and 
sometimes brilliantly extended sec- 
tions on the first of all of us, my 
' old friend Ezra Found". Opposi- 
. lion is true Friendship, as another. 

pucl said, und as Williams would 
I uften have agreed, 
s Miss Wallace's Bibliography look 
1 twelve years to 1 compile: Williams 
I was a prolific writer wild very fond of 
I con l ri but ing lo oul-of-the-way maga- 
i zincs. Fifty" books and pamphlets are 
i listed and there are over 60(1 entiles 
it under “Periodicals’’. Miss Wallace 
s has also (racked down BJ translations 
n of Williams's writing-, into foreign 
s languages and 0ft contributions' to 
k ” books, pamphlets and poll folios ”. 
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refiectcd the beltef ifc.#' . aJso interludes. un i , ,nc 

oblique methods hn n ,lle ar 8Umenf sull'crs i,* 1 <lc lhe 

dramatist was not f? plo i' td «■<: and a io's of Z um 

■erfugc that won d d°«ivc ‘SJ f. Ub ' ' he in,ima ^>' 

? or , but rather «nse of aon™„ri !?"“• *■ «> ■■' 
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ordltqi Ung the sub ~ « ars Mr. BevinatonV hc Ear,icr 

to the interests of Thi'« f^right /upon the influcnci ?f .C A em P*w«« 

SSfii ^ 


Popular stntimeni n - L pre<vSll,n of 
"«d of some qualified ManU in 

rS5f“- rsis* i. i-ditncuu ,0 

which the dramati?™! qf ■ by in lhe CJ cl«« ' of " 


Ihcalic^Mr. Bruin 1 ' 1 - 1 I UNREVEALED 

commuiid over hi' 

in the earlier chjpwn- Franklin Beard (Editor) : The Letters and Journals of James 

Despite its luoie ihrc^ f Coo P er - Volume S, 418pp. Volume 6, 460pp. ‘ 

a study that draws J;: Venlly Pross - London : Oxford University Press. £13 Is. 6d. the set. 

W^dhion J whotf‘rc^^ ,J ^fel^^.* U,Umcs ‘ :0 ^ u ^j Pro ^ es ' for “*• ,,s uscd " ^ by 

let describe* as •' ih c ,ba, *'Ef 2 remiirkable edition of scholars. • . . 

brief chronicles M l Fen,mort Cooper's letters and Nothing further need really be said 

a pity, therefore. I.W *1* Mr. Beard deserves Ihe about the man now revealed id nis 

been priced bcsonJ Ihc fWj^ffn^lcongralululions. The papers correspondence — or partly revealed, 
on whose shelves il shJiiw grebcen presented to the best ad- Lillie of Cooper, 
belong. m convenient groups, teller, is lo be foul 

■ .. 1 'Ei? in 8 |° chronology, each with are honest, si mpl 

■ru r.*m^K? arale introduction The annota- concern political a 

The most recent 0 a re succinct, yet thoro^h Rut and affectionate c 

siques ro reach il»« ^ Wk has been said bcfo?J' and arc ad£ . la>scd ho 
volumes containing .SS* ,i i no need lo receat aoain Pfriichlal— provir 
plays of Marivaux. I^’' JEl£ osc lu wboni these volumes £ ut J 1 ha ^' MV **S 
in nil A, wall S.*ST£SS 

to of note-. '8'^ , psyche. Who lhal 


FIFTY YEARS OF COMMUNISM IN RUSSIA 

edited by Milorad M. Drachkovitch 

The Soviet state fifty years after the Bolshevik revolution is surveyed in this significant collection 
of international papers presented at the Ho over Institution conference. (March) 332 pp. 71s 6d 

PERSPECTIVES IN LITERARY SYMBOLISM 

edited by Joseph P. Strelka 

A provocative collection of international essays dealing chiefly with mythical, archetypal, and 
esoteric symbolism in world literature. This is the first volume in the "Yearbook of Coinparativo 
Criticism" series. , ■ - 275 pp, 83s Od 

LA NOUVELLE HEL01SE: Julie, or the New Eloise . ■ : . 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau 1 

translated and abridged by Judith H. McDowell 

This new English translation ofi Rousseau's classic is the first since 1761 and is precise but natural, 
conveying to the reader, the distinctive flavor of Rousseau's style. ' 427 pp. 85s Od 


427 pp. 85s Od 


volumes containing ID ( 
plays of Marivaux. k J,J ‘ 
in .ill. As well as the 
tus of notes. var*.*nte ■* . 
graph}, there h a brief 3 ” , 

... . • . -.<|X (' . 


•*v wiMws now the secular -hSS ' «rned abuv.* >ii con- •» . ' «f 

through iheir use of .the ance of poliiioji^ \t5Sr lhe m *inien- introtlucsion to. Marda**' . 

■JteuctDres o Fthe relink Sg}g«l steDdabl tht b > «*" OT ot ,h< 

Z* ^Rfr#*** r li ?r * «? fesor FrAKrie 

5 to ^*- Reference wC g^.llian iq dSrih a bonne i?uri< , 


Litlte of Cooper, the magical story- 
teller, i*« to be found here. The letters 
arc honest, simple Rtulf_ when they 
concern political and business uftairs. 
and affectionate chit-chat when they 
arc addressed home,' The matter is 
parochial-provincial ut ihc best — 
but il has. ncverthelc-is. to be studied 
by those in search of the inner man 
lhc mj lh-sp inner of the American 
psyche. Who that man really was i| is 


VIENNA - Ifr? lyiUSlCAL'HERlTAGE 
Egon Gartenberg • .. . 

A broad, up-to-date account of Vienna's famous musicians set In brilliant vignettes against the 
colorful background of the city's history, from the conquering Romans to the Allied occupation. 

276 pp. 81s Qd 


■r I h i? 

of topical Reference 4-. S:! 1 ?' to **5?. JjJSf? 


JfUmcs 1 this pair of now Mr. Beard’s business lo explain, 
of r w, lndex of recipients. The biography on which he ■to" been 

*• Publishtd WritinB*i- wnrlcimi cannot be long delayed. 


bloeup 1 r s Published Writings, working cannot be long 

ant nf Rrid » m ost im- while this edition 'hows I 

lilies •‘Ddc’i to all six he has mastered the facte ol 

■ ,nc Cditlnri k Hi. ^ iln.^ ' 


how welt 
[Cooper’s 
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An hUwfaction to Surrealism • J.H. MaltliewB 
212pp. , 6Zs0d - 

Ernest Hendngmy : A Reconsideration - Philip Young 
30? pp. EBstW .... 
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246 pp. 73s Gd 
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Napoleon 
Recaptures Paris 

CL/ UDE MANCERON 
T.'.i.. , I.n fed by George Unwii; 
ilou hmn jfjo rcioliiimn of M.iali 
-.(ML IM5 .idumetl .* / lie .miJtw 
’pcnl m. my years rescaivfiiiig 
ilk- ill ail niL'm .din n of il>c |Oij 
d.ij -, .ind hits here produced u 
rt-.id.jhlc ,u id v.ihiubfc book. 

IliuMnitttl 45s. 


The World 
Beyond the 
Charter 

C WILFRED JENKS 

Scls ouc loe\ii mine the past history 
ol peace keeping, iu .successes and 
liiiliii cs, I he bin h and iKlvancenieni 
o i lie United Nu lions and (lie 
Mkely devefupineni ol' peace-keeping 
organisations in ihcir prose nl or 
changed torn in in the Itiuirc. 4Us. 



coniempoi.irv ideas and 
changes of iik'.mnii! in 
i I self. 


Texts and Urtexts 


One of lhe more unexpected ellecls 
produced in ihe arts by modern 
technology is new kind „r 
stnlu|iiaiiaiiism. In ihe musical 
sphere, for instance, radio and 
records have so conditioned us to ihe 
principle of recreating the sound the 

comiMKisr uuv.l.i ...... . . .. 


facsimiles of ihe original editions ol 
the classics nf English literature sell- 
utS at paperback pi ices that is the 
really sinking development. 

From a catalogue of well over a 
hundred items the .student can now 
-elect George Herbert s The Temple. 


On the niher li.md. it iimv he Jnie 
that not enough siudenu .ne siitii- 
eiemh aware ol the simple ami lin- 
es ada hie r.tcl i hill i mum was pre- 
.scnu.il al l.idlmv ( a-, lie m lot-1 an<f 
heals i lie imlelihle maik.ol iu pciiod 
am] invasion. old i.m, miU |,. in 
.spelling can Ini 'I. niis|e,it|iui>|\ up |u 
<lale. ami laesiiiules are eeiiainls one 
way of commuting ihe -.indent with 
their liislm icily ; ihe \er> look ol the 
page i it si -Is on ii. Moieosei, the 
danger ol Invnmiiro unable in 
appioacli a ooik ol litei’aiure wiihonl 
ihe ic.issim . nice ol ac.uleinic app.ua- 
tiis anil eoniforting »-ommeniar\ is a 
real one. and a faesimile Can help in 
Ihe attempt l»» pm mii'svll in Ihe posi- 
tion ol a hook s lirsl readeis. Mm ( ,| 
course ii i> a-, misleading io pretend 
Ihiil wc can become part of l \ •inns'* 
original audience as it is in irc.it 
i minis .is a modern poem. 

A fin ihcr argument in lavour „f 
cheap facsimiles would lv tlui they 
make sliklciiLs .marc of the problems 
cl textual cntici'in. alihoiiL'It u might 


tn,i indicate be icplied i| t ji r. . 

ihe language io !o , h ' 0 ,L '' Uh,, f fiist two volumes have now 

base siillicieni ■I'P*" 041 of ,,h ' 

stand what \ht . , [i- » ■"* ' «•/ Hr nt hint in 

lhe Scol.tr P r « ? 4i ttirly-cighr volumes this will be 

lo have t.ckle ar te '"*> <‘ l|lcclcd cdm,,n 1"?" ,1,c 

L,'" ,yu,v {even-volume oik coin petes in 

. ' ' though they Jo,,. Ej jn ,| supervised by lolm Bow- 
1,0 ‘ M, "iicls- lv,,... |j ft ill include more ami he 

lo read than that mean 


If S: Z's; I: i- 1 ). S5 


■ , U 'H though ihci L premia us .. 

tnow concerned anh •-.Wniation '' of Benlham's eorios- 
ddlienliies of Sh.tl^v.ptHlence. and Mr. Timothy Sp igge 
In now become .ilmoj .-.Kedilor of these two volumes, gives 
i.di/ed sirnUk .1-all discovered letters by flcmham 
fend of 1 7K0. as well as a solec- 

I beni shaken 


peci.ili/ed Stink-nu , i-an o-u >»■*»*■' * *--j 

ceiled ideas about lL', fte f nd ot l7K0 - ‘ lS WC, [ : lS i, . scl h v ‘ 
m 1 011 hi of those wnileii to him during 

e ‘ w i“.samc period. 


The Pursuit of 
Admiral Von Spee 

RICHARD HOUGH 

Presents an informal account of 
the curious, the valorious. and 
the (earful events in ihe life of 
Adiu.ra von Spee, and the men 
who sailed wiili him. pursued him 
and loirgJu him. from Ammst 4 to 
December 8. 1914. “ 40s 


Commentar 

________ i 


The Numerate 
Manager 

F. KEAY 

A hook lor ihe manager nr poten- 
t-mi manager concerned with 
si raiegie decision-making. J| S iheme 
is the coneepi of numeracy mid rhe 
roic it should play, 4-1,. 


in.i.crpic oi recreating the sound ihe , M ' ,V V l »c stndem can now 
composer would have expected lhal aC . t - i ° l1r 8 e Herberts The Temple. 
stringent standards of uiilhcnliciiv as printed in Ui.V, fm not very much 
nave- become all almost routine part m,,re than the cusi „f the attractive 
of per form a nee. A baroque con- w,,rld " s Classics edition fa nice feu- 
imuo pari realized on a piano rather biro of the text being that the poein 
ban on a harpsichord causes the “Faster Wings " is primed sideways 
^ c.v/- m indcd listener acute cm- °n. so ih.,t the shape of the two 

MKh “3J7v 1 hC L ' P ' ^ fos,cred S, ; n,WS lc;i,,y d0 ^‘ s resemble a pair 
i'" h " dd dcve, opnients ns the record- 11 r wnfls). He can get a reprint of the 
o previoasly unknown works by co Py of Vo! pone that Joiison nave 
rom h ^o“cn composers straight Florin fo r 7.s. ml. ; he cTbuy ^ 

scrim h °;,t l l8 f n y . “""W Printed and poorly ink Jcdi- 

su'pt. without wailing for an inter- lion of Shakesne . .v' v , 

v*n.ng primed edition. Sach appered^ In \mZ 

-S 1 «•> r (lK ., k , 

Sisls Only tl, e cxpcclalion of l°, BC ' ' MmiJM.i,', .hoioc i, h, uU„ ,, 

numbers Of I ■ . The C.-nn,. U...I .. .. ally kind Di' |>|| ill,- i., n... 


rily of Ustinovi 

\ ° [lly r the ^PWlal ion of large 

numbers of more or less | mp „ W J e 
bu ers can account for sudl a 
Phenomenon as lhc reecnt 
ancc at branches of W. H Smiih's 

possessed. n c 

The paperback omiquarianiw, 


English loaders uf I om\ Simp M .»|\ 
anthology . In htinhlnerimi i„ IWns 
1 published Iasi week In M.icmill.iii 
•U n.ts.J may well limj ihcnisoKcs 
somewhat perplexed by his selections 
irom " amlnirs .uul inovcim-nK in the 
order 01 tlieii tieeiirronce fionK h.m 
cer to the pieseni day ". I lie xolec- 
luui. claims the blurb. - ma>teilv 



Problem Solving 
Interviews 

w. E. BEVERIDGE 

OlTers essential guidance in ihe 
best ways ol tackling this import mu 
type of interview. J me viewing 

techniques are outlined clearly and 
simply, mid illustrated with con- 
versations and recorded interviews 
‘ 25s! 


Helling 

.JX'y** li'l wide, 

Ib.in Ibt-sc example, su B! . CS | ;i nd 

:z ,s “"t “ «i-hi. tu 

wh ,1 ih,; ""W. '»» 

Wh.u ml mtrcasinsiy be diwuwcd 

I » m 'he cilk.-el.irs pain, llf Wcw 

uf have never been 

nmq,.h ok, bnoks ,0 Bl , ri , uml , 

m Xi Z “ "’ e “""'l-arian 
k l UU1 "nwle themselves al 


which is beginning to impinge on the siimT',?'"! fhc,nNclv « 

bnok trade seems part of f hc ", ^ Wil1 h “ Ve «» 

process by which modern techniques m«de p a ^ r aikl Sd^ ‘ f-'t' h ?- nd ’ 
joe used to create and market accu- Bui wh« nbouL the studciw with'" 8 


■. . ■ «■» 'w "t- i.incii as 

any kind ol guide l,> il, ( - best dial h.,s 
been though, and said, ii WO u|d 
appear lhal English pucliv i> .1 thing 
nl the |Wsl. It limped ini., the Iwcn- 
lieth eynliny. twitched link-, .,ud 

ilten m I ‘Ms hi ihcii-.ibimis |a\ 
down t„ die. In Mr. Si nips. m\ «-|i-e 

hoit 1101,1 twentieih-ceul.il v vu>c 
Americans iiuiniinihei ihe I nglisl, t,., 

m! S, 'V H.onias and 

..•'V 3 repieseni ahiiosl hall 

ol the tirt-Anici-icait eontriluitmnl 1>\ 
about three to ..ne. In hiv select mil 
Irom post- 1 *M 5 vcsc. ,he y ontnonf 
?t r hy irn to w v fund the ,.ne is 
ifcS ,° ( un " all. is hy „.m 

sligiblc lo he regai ded as an Ameii- 

A "™ indkimcni of 

ii,n Ut S ’ ,,r »■>!••■■■ Mac- 

millan boasts (on Ihe back (lap 


hy k,tff IW aumv 

■iiU’mp 1 to collate ihi^-Rj j, ni q strictly true, as is some- 
ol Q.. and F|. The. said, that English-speaking stu- 
hclped to realize that rngjotsef Benlham's philosophy of law 
inipoii.ini question, of government get virtually all their 
in terpiei.il ion han« on r aboul froni lwo books; .*1 

ma 1 ks. and j hoi \ omc ‘ m Goy ; ri,,,u ' , . t/ , :1 ^ fhe 

.-il,. -i „ fw»'M to the Principles ot 

. , \. L ' u ^ r mh 1 nul Legishttion. They also 

neap Ms. similes, in c , K . Ogden's edition of Hil- 
to piove inosi useful #li.; gh\ English translation ol 
the\ repi oj lice arc lej'ts tmont's Tniites Je legislation. The 
rory of Le^islutimi. though il is 
iihcr man's presentation of Ben- 
im's ideas, is an excellent hook : it 
Jirieh in content and easier lo read 
[tut the Principles of Morals mnl 
tprfakui. Though Ben l ham was 
t altogether pleased wilh Dumont. 

• was admirably served hy this 
incvan imerpreier who declared 
Bdf his subaltern, who ventured 
“retrench but not 10 .idd ami 
chimed no share in ihe ideas ol 
In d.u\ down the blinl-i:!. *‘P ro f^uaU and " original" 
honk -buying puWic\e}(h.|f n , ^be new edition, if all 
been paid lor his »orl J, . nw ' ,irc as WC ‘H produced and 
aiithoi 
slaved 

•oim- neuti.il ivpugrjphiitv • , 

lives bv 1 ova llies alone. 1*8 '“Mtegy ol Bentham's ihouglii 
... (Inevitably, the two volumes of 

Nos p.n.uiox has m. dy letter^ tel] us more abom Men 
avoided in I ranee wile, e. 3; pm*s character than about his 
s.iiiu- e.illeuioris ,.f thcjpUorlcs and methods. The letters 
novels, pictures are M*t f mostly to his father and lo his 
on book •i'o\i , i s. Ncverihif (linger brother, and though lie 

v to them often and eagerly of 

hook as all ohiccl for nu- ^projee,, and hopes, he does not 
s liit-lilv devehi|vd.aBdi Jlatn his ideas to them, except 
lia.l some licsh and y Retimes, and sitperliciallv. to his 
notions ahmii how k. p oihtr. Yet there are. even among 
w.Hle,. word, lhc hicj|^ utarly letters, some strikng 

■*. R ^; B ,r t rf\ of his ^yic in .,«■ -mkiu. as 
has de i.mlv set up lihc taler he wrote to Jolt,, I ind 
from in ^.^te^optnionof I. ind \ appraisal 

wind, cut out all (Ik Black stone’s Comment a i.-s We 

actia.ilK si., II ..n the fMl^M also see in ihcse letters how from 

* i^L ambiti0n 10 P ro P‘'c a penal 
f dr ' r ' al '‘>« 'WO Ol his other 
or and lasting interests; judicial 

f n ll|ca , processes, and melh.aU 
^Planatton and the uws and 
[ s « ot language. 

mu< r b Pfcscnt in some 
.. letters is Benlham's sense 
Though he lirst 
the 

impressed L r 

reformed 


.ml tor his work •fc*y ,n,Cs arc as wc P r »Htueed and 
who would inudnj l ? d ? s ,,1C firsl ,wu - "'ill almost cci • 
ch.istelv eniunibdgJJ'fP 1 ™ sludlcs which will take 
1eut1.1l iv|i,, t ;rjjihiiP n ™ accoiini of ihe v.irielv 



lhc uvhiHi|iu' iiuyhi'dj 

I ow ci I from the cinemj ■ 
has lone lu-eit ohhgJloryW'* 

II im tiles' of hie.ithlcw L 
before ilampute the oudkf 
with lhc cictlii title 


Thomas Tree's portrait of Jeremy Bent ham aeeil ahoitt 13. 

Authentic 

Bentham 


IIMOIIIY L. S. SPRIGCili tl-ililorj; 

The C orrespontk’iHV of Jeremy Beni ham. 

Volume !: 1 7.SJ-76. 183pp. Yohmte 2: 1777-SI). 542pp. 
University of London : The Athfone Press. 18 8s. I lip set. 


Persia 

RICHARD N. FRYE 

" u,l i or ^18-' lo -Ibis short 
introduction a historian's accuracy 
a writers talent, and H n eye for 
colour. The result is „ rusciiiuiing 
■Cruruic ponruit of u„ urn, aboiJi 
»hul, Westerners often hove only 
hazy and general ideas. • 

Cloth -His. Pftjk'r 16s. 


Practical Field 
Ecology 

R C HcLEAN a 
W. R. IVIMY COOK 

No«, revised and brought up to 
date. ih, s book gives an accoum 
of simptp methodsof field work for 

d‘scS ec0logi I st - The methods 
are drawn From the 

ahreron? °- n cx P er 'encc and the 
■Rusinuions are all exaninta* 
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about more things, and he rcllncd 
upon them, but they remained Cisen- 
lially qucitions uf the same type. He 
had also given up ui his father's insist- 
ence the one woman he may really 
have loved, the Miss Dunklcy about 
little is known; at his 


whom so 
fathers request he had pursued un- 
successfully, hut willingly and in hope 
of material security, the well-supplied 
Miss Stratton. His letters already 
make him appear what the years 
proved him tu he -the confirmed 
bachelor. 

Most students of Benlham’s ideas 
have little impression of the man 
except what they gain from Ihe firsl 
volume of Leslie Stephen’s The Eng- 
lish Utilitarians Stephen, having 
read Bowling's biography of Ben- 
tham which closes his edition, con- 

ljJ W iirtP.i..,! lkl.i In fh!c vuor 


demned it as unreadable. In this way, 
though no doubt unintentionally, be 
acquired a virtual monopoly of the 
h would seem that Bowring 
i 

heavily 


facts. Il wouio seem mm nowrmg 
for the period covered by these lel- 
k>h relied heavily un Benlham's 


leis relied 

reminiscences at a time 


cnccs a; a tunc when Ben- 
lham's memory often played him 
.false What i» more. Bowring was a 


all the infoinialiun be had Though, 
as Mr. Spiiggc tell-, m. he knew 
abotil Mi»s Dunk lev. he dul nut men- 
tion hci in his .is ci >i ml ol Mentli.mi'; 
life. One woikIcin wh-. Was ji be- 
cause Heniham u.k .i prudent lover 
who allowed a lailtL-i lie did not 
nliniie but ilid depend on to deflect 
him from his puipo-e / Oi was il 
because pioij iL'quncd that the 
philoMjphci ol pnul-.-n.'c as well as 
happiness should n.>t hare loved 
impnidcniK 

The Bcnihuiii ih.u enu-ite, from 
those letter, due, noj ihtloi loo obvi- 
ously from Sicphcn'i pom.iii of hint. 
Thai is in s.i>. a nj one who lead ihe 
letters could see how uch a portrait 
as Stephen's might p:i»s for a portrait 
of Bentham. though the Heniham 
who .peaks for himself is not only 
more alive and variable but also more 
engaging and ah.urd. Stephen says of 
Bentham lhal he was simple, un- 
worldly. shy. vivacious and good- 
humoured, lhal he was amiable but 
w-ithuut strong attachments, a ml that 
he was unpviiciicul. lacking ihe know- 
ledge not only of ihe pod but of lhc 
man id lhe world He lacked what 
Stephen calls " sympathetic imagina- 
lion ”. All of this. Miilubly qualified, 
is true, lie w.re shongly aiiached lo 
his hint her. hut perhaps not very 
strongly to aiixone el,o . *N good deal 
dial is human was alien in him. He 
was even, in so me w.i\s. simple and 
unworldly. 

He was a man ..f simple tastes who 
worked hard .uul led a regular Jifc. 
He was also, especially in his laid 
years, some tiling of .1 recluse who 
did not allow otlteis 10 gel ton close 
lo him. He was a man of calm tem- 
per whose relations with his friends 
were .simple in the sense that they 
were easy and 1111 demanding. He 
lacked some of the ambitions that 
worldly men have, even though, in 
his own way. he was ambitious; ho 
wanted to achieve great things and 
to be known to luxe done so. But 
he was by no means simple or lilt per- 
ceptive in the judgments he passed 
on himself or on others. His subtlety 
and ingenuity, his keen eye for differ- 
ences which appear to be small but 
are in fact important, were not con- 
fined to his Ircalmeni of philosophi- 
cal and social questions. On the evi- 
dence or these letters 011c may suspect 
that lie had rather more self-know- 
ledge and knowledge of ulhcrs, 
rather more sympathetic imagina- 
tion, Ilian is often to he found among 
■ men of Ihe world. WI1.1I he lacked 
was not so much unde islanding as 
certain social skills which lie could 
very well do without, given his voca- 
tion. 

He was, tn fad, a discriminating 
and a worldly judge of men, taking 
account of Ihcir social ambitions, 
their professional manners, their con- 
cern for reputation, ihcir dispositions 
and tempera nienls as social assets ,md 
liabilities. Tf he had little of the in- 
sight of a Tolstoy, he had something 
of the shrewdness of a Trollope. He 
wns unworldly, not because he was 
taken in by the world but because he 
felt the need to withdraw from it tor 
rather to come to his own peculiar 
terms wilh it) in order to do whnt he 
had early in life set his heart on 
doing. Singleness of purpose is rare, 
and whoever has it to the degree that 
Bentham had it passes for unworldly, 
and in a sense is so. His father, who 
mnde a fortune and many useful 
friends, and his brother .Samuel, 
whose busy ingenuity earned him a 
knighthood, both thought him un- 
worldly, though he understood them 
and their ambitions better than they 
understood his — as these letters prove. 

Benihani was. and knew himself to 
be, a pioneer and a teacher. In a letter 
to his father he says of himself; 

I cannot rest till l fcpJ my self every- 
where al the bottom — I cannot go on 
with what is before me. while I have 
anything behind me left unexplored. 
Thus only can one hope to keep clear 
of those inconsistencies, into which J 
see my predecessors (as far as f have 
predecessors) humble servants for the 
must pact to Authority, and to one 
another, falling evermore. 

He felt the need to preserve his inde- 
pendence as a thinker, taking from 
others only what he needed, what he 
could make good use of. He also tell 
the need for assistants and disciples 
— as he explains in a letter to his 
brother Samuel. He saw his many and 
growing enterprises as parts of an 
ordered whole; he never lost any- 
thing in his own vast workshop how- 
ever unLidy it might seem to others ; 
but he did despair of completing 
without assistance all that he wanted 
to do. 

He was not, though he sonic times 
spoke as if he were, concerned to 
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p.is^imiuic. laiitncil and social being, 
lie ivas unite i lied lalhci tn make :« 
clear, rcalislft anti comprehensive 
t.ixc Tot tin- let on i is he thought desir- 
ahk. to foi mutate ladequiilely the 
assumptions and the principles 
needed In icucli his conclusions. 

I cslie Stephen accuses him land the 
Ulililariaiis generally) of having loo 
narrow and even Loo mean a con- 
ception of h mi am nature. ’I he accu- 
sation is misplaced. Admittedly, 
there is a great deal about man that 
tlentham took no account of. In 
Fact, he (lift rest long before he could 
fed himself " ex cry where at the bot- 
tom", and he ./W* leave the greater 
part of human nature “behind 
him unexplored ". Given his 
purposes, there was no need 
for him to do otherwise. There 
vva.s a need only that he should make 
realistic and relevant ay«umpliuiis and 
state them clearly, and that he should 
dcline his principles in such fi way 
that they could be used to determine 
policy ami to guide action. Though 
lie is open to criticism even on this 
score he had a genius for taking the 
measure, clearly and comprehen- 
sively. of large and intricate .social 
problems, lor raising Ihe l ight theo- 
retical issues. Tor initiating inquiry in 
profitable directions. No doubt 
there are depth'; in ‘the criminal mind 
not plumbed in his philosophy of 
clinic and punishment. Tic was no 
more a Dostoevsky than he was an 
cs pc lie need judge or gaoler; he had 
a ditfeit-DE vocation and different 
gifts. 

Most of the eailicr letters in these 
two volumes are to Heiitlmm's falhei 
and most of the later to his brother 


Samuel As a son leicniy was con- 
siderate. loyal, piudenl and respect- 
ful. but not admiring, lie was truthful 
but spared his father knowledge, 
especially about ho sons, which might 
inhale him to no good purpose, for 
it was more conducive to bis happi- 
ness and to llieir* that he should 
think well of them Ilian that they 
.should think well of him. Jeremy 
neither looked .down on lii.s father nor 
was ungrateful to him but treated him 
.is an ally of limited sympathy and 
understanding, to be handled care- 
fully. Tlicii Father, he told Samuel, 
next it ft ci his money loved his two 
sons almost as much as he did his 
second w ife. Ihcii stepmother. On the 
whole. Jeremy's critic isms of his 
father's motives and feelings, all 
addressed to his brother, were gentle 
and veiled; lie reserved his sharper 
and more open attacks for I lie paren- 
tal logic. 

Jeremy loved his brother— nine 
years his junior and born two years 
before their mother died— and the 
few cries from the heart in these let- 
ters are all about Samuel or to hint- 
In one of his letters he says: 

Before I cease to love you mv Sum, I 
must have ceased in love anything that 
exists, beginning with myself. 

He then goes on, characteristically: 

Rut my affection [nr you . . . need nnl 
prevent me from passing in my own 
mind tuch judgment on your conduct as 
the litilti I have before me. such as they 
are, appear to call for. 

>I C had for Sam an almost maternal 
solicitude which found expression 
above all in the keen and detailed 
interest he look in all bis brother’s 



Samuel Bcnthum anal alnutl 23. from 
a silhoiicne in the Beatham Papers . 


concerns. Occasionally lie scolded 
him, but much more often, and some- 
times with admirable tact, gave him 
good worldly advice: for instance, 
when Sam had quarrelled, in 
a way that did him little credit, with 
an older man. He shared his brother’s 
interests, in ships and dockyards, in 
inventions, experiments and gadgets, 
in the voyages of Captain Cook, in 
the Navy and the Admiralty. His 
gayest and oddest letters were all 
written to Sam. many of them in a 
French that was always vigorous and 


clear, though often misspelt and un- 
grammatical. In part, perhaps, 
because their father had married 
away from them, the two brothers 
were close and ufloclionate allies dur- 
ing these early years. When Samuel 
went to Russia he did so in the hope 
of making his mark with “ Killy ’ 
(Catherine the Great), partly to 
advance his own career, and partis 
to bring to her notice Jeremy's ( Wi- 
ns soon as it was ready. 

The longer letters not wiiuon 
by Jeremy were written In him by 
his brother after lie had left for 
Russia in August, 177*). Jeremy 
was never more at his ease, more can- 
did, less cautious, more varied in tone 
and temper, than in his letters to the 
beloved brother who was as much 
bis confidant as his pupil. It is right 
to give to this bond between the two 
brothers a quite special prominence 
by allowing each of them to speak 
for himself. Samuel, when he left 
England, became more the equal 
of his brother — a source of in- 
formation about law and custom, a 
bearer of shared hopes, the more 
active partner in a partnership that 
was still very close. He ventured 
more and more to disagree with 
Jeremy, to give advice in his turn, 
lesson for lesson, in the fraternal and 
Utilitarian manner ; he was saucy and 
self-confident. His letters are lively 
and interesting, and not without 
charm. Samuel was learning that he 
had capacities his brother lacked, that 
■he was in .some ways Jeremy’s 
superior as in others he was very 
much his infcrioi . Yet it was Jeremy, 
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To the Editor 


“ He Do the 
Police in Different 
Voices” 

Sir. -There can be no doubt that 
Thomas and Brian Kelly are correct in 
their identi Ilea lion of Eliot’s "He Do 
the Police in Different Voices” and we 
eiiiisi be grateful to them. It seems a 
pity (Iml, having delected this rather sur- 
prising reference (for Dickens had not 
previously seemed u significant element 
in Eliot's cultural background!, they 
speculate on its meaning in ways which 
confine this within the re the r stale 
orthodoxies of that criticism which 
accepts Eliot's dubious social attitudes 
hs valuable insights into our world. 

.Wc could say that the Quinn papers 
are irrelevant, that the poem as printed 
is the poem for discussion, But if we 
nrc going to speculate lei us speculate a 
little more widely about Eliot. The 
Kellys assert i 

To begin, \\u can safely observe, dial 
Dickens’s London, like Baudelaire’s 
“Fourmillantc did, did plcine dc 
raves", is indeed “semblatdc" and 
*• frere ” to Eliot’s " Unreal City *\ 
The river is dead in both Londons. 

Starling here, we are directed towards 
the conclusion that ; 

Eliot is wying again what Pound said 
before: 


Faun's flesh is not to us. 

Nor the snint’s vision. 

We have the press for wafer; 

Franchise for circumcision. 

To begin thus is, in fuel, to ensure Mini 
the new discovery is assimilated to that 
aspect of Eliot's verse which causes 
some or us most uneasiness— a narrow- 
ness of sympathy, n limitation of the 
range of imagined feeling which mani- 
fests ilseir as too facile a despair, 
occasional cheap jeers and a willing- 
ness to Ldcali/.c an unreal past bo ns to 
degrade an equally unreal present (what 
the Kellys call " Eliot's characteristic 
juxtaposition of ancient resonance and 
present discord”). 

Suppose, however, we started our 
speculative interpretation: 


and danced in tile ballet, and above all 
if he had listened to n performance 
of il by Ernesi Anserine! , who worked 
closely with Satie and Massine and con- 
ducted on (he first night of Parade, lie 
might have formed a more accurate idea 
of what il should really sound like. 
Cerluiniy it was never mcanL to be 
'■ immensely powerful ", 

Your reviewer is also wrong in ailri- 
buting lo me ihc suggestion that Satie 
“sent in a naive and inconsequential 
score ". On the contrary, I underlined 
(lie amount or work Satie pul into per- 
fecting il. And his harsh, tuneful , gay 
and delightfully contrasted music “ du 
genre ‘ pupulaire savanle ’ " lAnsermet) 
was recognized by Ills culta horn tors as 
an essential nnd must enjoyable part of 
the work as a whole. But, having com- 
pleted the score. Satie remained in Puris 
and left Massine to work out the 
choreography alone in Italy. Yet he 
did not for an instant lose in teres t in 
the treatment his music received. Quite 
the reverse: Siuic had calculated the 
effects of his '* thinly orchestrated ’’ 


(Ansermeti music so carefully Hint he 

Tn begin,' we enn safely' observe 9, cvcr ccas . c ,** 9PP*>sing the attempts to 
flint a> some stage in writing the poem “enhance’’ it. And; 1 - piice your 
Eliot wished lo hint iTiut Tlrcsias, « vlc «er. was still protesting in 1920 
though a good mimic, could not under- ,sec ^0 of mj booki against Coc- 
stand what lie mimicked ,Cilu s efforts to superimpose on it tire- 

some and irrelevant nnises, which Sntie 
This — Which seems as valid a starting described as “tricks’’. 
r°ilL“ s Kellys;— would _ indicate j an , a[raid yoUr revieweA e .. flv is 


u degree of irony which would suggest 
that in this poem Eliot was less com- 
mitted to dogmatic solemnities than 
many of his admirers. 

The most likely interpretation, how- 


i am afraid your reviewer's essay is 
marred by many such beCuddlcmenls. due 
no doubt to inexperience, but at least 
he is right when lit says that the cur- 
tain for Train Bleu was sold Iasi year 
“ for a ludicrously large sum ". Yes, but 


ever, i$ surely that the rejected title was it was bought in the name of the British 
in the, nature of :i private joke, a man- Government at the behest of self-styled 
nered, dandyish, rather frivolous piece cognoscenti who displayed as much 
uF wit, not at nil unexpected from Old impetuosity and as befuddled a sense 
Possum and Ihc author of “ The Hippo- of values as does your reviewer, 
polumus" and “Mr. Eliot’s Sunday DOUCJI AS COOPFR 

Morning. Service' 1 . This should lend Chflteau d c Castjllc.Ariillliers Card 
us lo wonder how far other. .parts of France. b uara ' 




SUCCESS 


THE SHELL BOOK OF 
COUNTRY CRAFTS 

Cy James Arnold 

200 colour and mono'llliisCraclons 
and a masijye 100, OOO word text. 

" An outstanding piece. of documentation 
. . - |t Is os readable as a novel.” Country Fair 
'.'If Is a faieihating reference booU'Of ' 1 . 
craft lore, .ancient, and modem . . . 
t>« a'uil fully, Illustrated. 'i* - Evenj^ Newi- - . 

“Lavishly lllustratetf and with a 
magnificent bibliography; and gif ids to 
; musaums,'.’ Sunday TtAijas 

■' Bargain value ac 30s\ , ‘ 1 

JOHN BAKER 

5 Royal Opera Arcade ; ■ 

Pall Mall. Lbndta'S.W.l. 

AT, ALL BOOKSHOPS 


polumus " and “ M r. Eliot’s Sunday 
Morning Service”. ’ This should lend 
us lo wonder how far other.'. parts of 
the poem are arbitrary, how far .the 
effects are local rather lhan general, „ 
how far wc deluded ourselves if wc saw . . * Ulir rc yiewcr writes: —Thai the 
il as a complex unity. Bn(. iX we dc- stomped about the stage 

cide against this. (I do not think that wl )f l n orchestra was silcnL ia 
vk should! wc must allow that- Flint neither here nor there. The point at 
was Ihc firs! to suggest that Tiresias is. W* 1S Mr. Cooper’s failure to acknow- 

Sloppy. • > Ivuge, or peniHps to grasp, that Ihe Man- 

DOUGLAS HEWITT. aaers « r e characterized hi life wore, in 
6 K'awlihson K'oiid, Oxford. passages to which their names arc 

. ' attached, -and that Satie gave appro- 

prJniey molent expression to their iin- 
cc vs;. - •• •• nnl. _ .55 potent rages, when, at the end of the 

Picasso: Tneatye .S,h ic f°^ d lohave mis - 

taken the parade for the real thing. One 
Sir,- How galling for. the brilliantly JJjJ* ki! pr ? VC lh,s - 

Inventive yhurcn&raplicr of ;f«M< lo d ? n' ninle£ai mny 
discover that for your pert reviewpr of given by Mr.RoiloH. Myeix, whoso irt- 
my book. Ph'asso ; Theatre, a vital part in Salic predates Mr. Cooper’s 

of his citnlribuiiiin does nnl cxKL Satie, by many years: Mr. Myers ' describes 
we nfe; notv. told. endowed " ihe 1 Man-. lh e- final frenzied dance of the Manav 
agera in' .Pfirpde . wUli' “ a demonic Ecrs " as ,l accompanied by an orohesiral 
energy- ’’ and fin idiosyncratic din”. ! i,ni thundering qut tlje theme which 
Nonsense. Wlien these Managers were minjditccd them at the beginning”. So 
on stage there was total musical silence much for Mr. Cooper's suggestion "that 
and t hex stomped rhythmical]) ground “when the Managers were pn stage 
noisily: executing a series' rtf step's- in- there was total musical silence ", ■ : 
wnted for litem by’ Miftitrd. : I assume We must, however, give Mr Cooner 

,’thnt Vnnr n-vk-u^r n*>vi»P tua 1 an iJifinl 1 aJu.k, 1 x.oypcr 


The British 
Museum 

Sir, Lord Eccles (J.muuiv tin s.iv- 
that the collections of the linii-h 
Museum ought to he kept as one in ilu- 
inlcresls of the iiulivisihility ul know- 
ledge and the unity of mankind. Hut 
before his argument is accepted uncriti- 
cally some points need mi answer 
The Museum’s lihurx resources .ne 
indeed Jinked by ,ni 1iisloiie.il 
accident with some major collections of 
research material. Hm other collections 
—the Public Record Office. |lie Scii-ncc 
Museum, the Victoria mid Albert 
Museum, and the National G.dlciy 
manage to serve the ticademii com 
munily (hough independent of tlu- 
Flrltisli Museum. Why is ii impmi.ini 
to keep tile departmeuK of unliqiiilies 
and lire library united, except foi 
reasons of tradition V 
Administratively the Museum lollec- 
tions may be united ; physically they are 
not. There is u major eolleeiiim m 
printed research material at the News- 
paper Library In C'olindalc. and oilier 
printed resources, kept in deposit out- 
side central London, arc not immedi- 
ately available on the IHimmshtirs die 
The Museum is after all the ill il hit 
Museum, not the /.hik/u/i Museum. It 
has shown little inclination to foster 
the development of a truly national 
library service: yet. because of iu pre- 
eminence. such a service cannot he 
founded without it. 

At present the British Museum's 
great resources are neither logit a I in 
extent, nor physically united. Are dies 
really ideally organized to enable die 
nation to exploit them In the full V 

ia w . W ';F N *RD NAYI.OR 
Middlesex'’ 1 K, ’ ad - 


him Foi he I p because her hufaJT: ^tiiart uiinn 

virtually -hfn^W tea^N.W.I. 

•Sam to make light of thtni;. 

a bum him and to say that hulfL- 

was no J oseph to push awayiM VVfitrK q n H 

ful woman. He could lausirf . YY dlLII dllU 

him. provided that his repotf t Watchmaker 

nut sillier in ways that raj*j£i. .. . , . _ 

his ambitions. If ever hewitM r ' “V d ? vlc * e , r « nf ^ 

... , | , • ,• ffate ana Protessor l.omui s essays on 

unhappy lie kep hn wort remarks: “ Until the idea of 
his let lets. Nu iloubt he noufeituijon h.id seized men’s minds, die 
thought it a waste of tune Bjkijonwnt that .1 w-ulch proved the exisl- 
decplv into the recesses otLpctofa <uichmuker seemetl imanswer- 
IkmiI. sWa” tJamury 1ft). It did not seem 

paiwiorjblc to Hume or to Kant, 
etfeclively demolished il wiihoul 
issixiance ol Darwin. 

«r n ' c K. GRANT, 

ol “tlu- tiie.it and «w r Dtpjrtmeni of Philosophy. Univer- 
” h> all those n.inies" iroprffJwir Durham, .id Old l-Ilvei, Diirlum. 
ii bhintlyj to ring like a nignUrpI.; 
hird ol ’Yeats’s poem) and, ict! i' _ 

ling del iflhl. .ichially "daplbflj T VT| ft C mo 

And foi Veals it was the Jjpto TO ^.OlTlt 


mg iu l khI's holy fire /As ia tt 
musk of a wall ” wlu» weretok 
singing-m.isleis of [liisj soul 
Hut. i»l course, it svnuld be vi: 
atise In insisi on sn/c credit in* 
iiuilei. i And I eimy sun's soul £ 


” I i/iii< r,7 1 

I.. Old 
Id. ’ll 


mv italics). 
FRANCIS NOEf l 
.UlsdtWXRC Road. M 


On 1 1 1- view e 1 writes: 

“combs" k not ray utef 


Sir,-- The reviewer of ( uinj'iiii-i Peri- 
Wti/j und Typt-M-uia $, by Arthur 
niinps iJaminry 2i. was right to draw 
uniion in the deficiencies of the glos- 
JT but what readers may not realize 

;®*t ,onie of die definitions given are 
iipect. 

I do not maintain that a tanguage 
auld be unchanging, and I welcome 
i™ ril 5 "b'ch add 10 our under- 
Wfllng of technical development, iml 
f««a deplorable lendeiiey, parlicu- 


ediUn. hut Iu- had two maWKft r< { ot alt. to take 

one which he claimed to ^ f-Lr «'th so many mean - 
Marvell’s hand, the “thcrkwuV; ' l meaningless. It is 

a descendant of ^‘f 1 ‘ J tB StoiewJh ,Utfh ,lrc , ‘ lken 
1 iiompson's text »if Hw ^-u\ h r u Jrc lin L jb,e l ‘> express 

age -II I ol his third . or ^ck to dis- 

YeJls eoi.1,1 easily . 

Tltoi 11 ixst in's edition, ^^Saliooed K v vJl^ 1 e 'V mf ' lc l \ ,hfll 
handsome appearance . jb «»»*»*. Tm.^L Vour . ^viewer—'' inter- 
sii> or country house horai)- 5 - 
tmi .m expert on Marvells ^ 
all I know later editor* 
m.tv in some cases have 


handsome appearance. i» T c. f/ micr- 

siiy or country house by C hemU? t l n, p le . m ?» n|n B, and 

not expert on Alarx^l s and phy&icisis 10 de- 

all I know later editor* « * ' ^m'ng a common boun- 

m.ty in sonic cases have adoi ^ JK|« ,(, e or *!««&. und 

son's reading. Mr. Lees s T“5»dal anai« n, '-. r ° r e s J m pi c, to 
acstion is fascinating btf. lB as I ???!?■’,. Sa"" 8 lhe year . Iy66 - 
game, of course, one JjBiDfiM becanJ^.^ m '. a ". C u len ‘ , ‘ on of 
does no. exclude ,5oi5 d « e nlT^ : . lhc p,aCc at 

- - - - "f “ ^“JtutMn « r C ?! ndcnl » stems meet and 


sax tiial lllc tailf of " 
iiiuii " is much nearer lh: 
lh. ot the Victorians. 


Abroad 


“ Picasso: Theatjrc ” 

Sir,- Huxv galling for. the brilliantly 


heavy-hhndcd modern performances 
anil bad' descriptive lexL$ on their 
sleeve*. I f vniif ifcviuwer bad' dismissed 
Sa(ip\> niusEi With those who , iregfad 


called them, “who hiirmcd whatever 
Hicy prinscd ’ \ that wc seem 10' see them 
before us. anif hear Ihtir. graceless and 
ineffectual stomping, . as we read hij 
letter. ' . 


Open Yeats 

of A 

v J . °n T lt ’ CoII, c lt ’< 1 Poems of fi II 

nUary 2 ! T ,lc ' f ‘ s from 

Marvell s poem I he Garden " . 

Casting the body's sest aside 

lH,uphs rioc '’ *im&- 

Th*n e ’ U C , U b ’ rd * Z 1 %iLs S»*Ml Slugs, 
Then whets, and daps its silver 

„ ■ wingx... 

SU W ,S - ls a more 

sintt"*hi lS “V n° U C H J? ,ls h;,flds -« nii 
. Sailing to Byzantium ’’ than 

Ssi if* hiss uf h i s S ru,her ' s «»«»i ciitp- 

P*W bon* as 11 flew u p u> h e - lV cn 

^ the bookrevrewed 

1 th’rt ii n0t SPem indiSpillahle that 

the Marvdl pasw« would be more oh. 

c St m 0 r 5 a 


Sir, 1 1 *ee ins l> y> 
mho that absolutely the . 
1 should receive that lhcr«« 
me in hook tailed 
I should be a 

swipe In- some aiionynwu 1 
at “il rather w.»n picu j 
an It;di..ri showcrbaili 


I niioi sax 1 

a travel pietc when l »re‘ .a: 
4 fantasy about gj 
men. I reddo and CaW ^ 


tu'pon Qr :;“ utni W stems meet and 

k" cL™ . mmun ^ a,c ttilh each 

Uf unablp^« U,er '^^nicians, appar- 
V hi?' , ^ Se P ,flin English, inter- 
m he Cl Ul? rnng l ° ,he »'*’«»' by 

kra L i r,T U c mCat,on *s made be- 
5te- tape r^-"’ hamsms - a Punched 
E-on without H » w Jac£ l uarcJ 
m± SZ\, 'n.terface” i 5 not cx- 

plher took S? ,nB 1° bf fashion - 

tan ,u- 11 10 any connexion 
P “ lhe - ■ The pompous 
P^nd machine '’ 6 intcr [ acc between 
;«» "fcr lo the fact 
v *«ing the keys of my type- 

Konnterti; e , i caU Mr ' 

a^on fl e " C °?r_ u,e . r ,5 ^ cms or 


men. 1 i«u«w> ,7: nfl np P'BJWC " v «" computer syxte 

don't led hkc ' h COnfi » u tation. In one 

type of 


interetied in Wv&Jlt 

abroad land tin; ' g., data and ronKhX- 

r& ?, S.’eytt'aafir^EE: 

triatlcr ». an °taf r rf 0ini * of P°«‘ ble 



,, r-, tTroPnOffil 9 ! ter «inals Th ay ^ n * o!es ar,tJ 

“ For rf^ u :i^ kis ^hcIna^ n ^ h ^ sub5ec, of ,h « 

J U1 'iJi4klher e fr! n mach,ne interface. 

Sir. Mr of-|£ ^vom 0 " 6 kr ' ow ' whether 

stent* ran W f l ° the compatibn ^ n * f to 3 

turn, to bis machines' o r ? 3 ‘ bl l lty com ; 

S^d M on tt»C mwirttfe a ? 


auroau mw K 

might ju*l posscWy ji 
ihemseKcs by W 

/ Said Odd*. 
heaven*. 6U -nuj 
usual V itumwnd 
all sdod lihiari^ 1^ . 

r,,allt,S PM'I-S 

Uo. nth n )u ’ 


“ For Freed* 

c. M , ixus-P^Mt 


lo criticise Mr. Phillips's glossary at 
length, but [o s.i> ih.n ■■ filniseiiing ’’ is 
synonymous with “cold typesetting" is 
to display a singular hick of logic since 
no ty pe hoi, cold or lukewarm- - is in- 
vtdved in eompoxiug lines uf alphabetic 
characters hy phnlographie means. 

If war, are too important lo he left 
to generals, leehnieul word* are loo 
important to l\> left to technicians, who 
would. Hi* doubt, prefer lo he called 
" technologists". I hat the words have 
different meaning* would surprise some 
computer men. Iml ihcu they think (hat 
" w«»rd " means " a eon*eciiii\e sequence 
"f binarx digit* stored in one computer 
location 

J AMI'S MORAN. 

n l hcsteilord Gardens, I oinlon, 
N.W..1. 


Swinburne and 
Mary Gordon 

Sir,- The central theme of Miss Jean 
Overton Fuller’* Sieiiihnrue (re- 
yiew-cd ill xutir column* on January 
i. the continuing influence on the poet 
of his courin, Mary Leith dreV Gordon). 
Hie result of hi* disappointed love for 
her. and of their shared interest in sado- 
masochism. This is not an entirely novel 
proposal, Mary Leith having been pm 
forward as the inspiration of "The 
Triumph of Time " and related poems 
by Profe*sor C. V. Lang tin mi article 
published in P.M.L.A., vol. 74, March, 
IW»), and Randolph Hughes having 
suggested (in his edition of Lesbia 
Brandon. I l l52, p. 105, note J) that she 
may have shared Swinburne's interest in 
flagellation. Nor is it necessary to ac- 
count for such a slock figure in nine- 
teenth- century literature as rhe magnifi- 
cent. sadistic and destructive fenwte 
famie by providing the existence of 
a llcsh and blood example. 

Nevertheless, Mi** Fuller has per- 
formed a useful service in drawing 
attention lo the three letters from Mary 
Leith to Sw inhume which she priii Is. 
.somewhat inaccurately, in chapter 37 
of her hook. These letters, dated I8‘>3 
and 1895, have been in a red morocco 
hound volume mot a file) containing let- 
ters to Swinburne and WnitvDunion. 
arranged alphabetical!}, at least since 
the Ashley Library came to the British 
Museum, hut despite their being entered 
in .1 card-index they seem to have been 
neglected hy Switibnrnians, and their im- 
porunee as evidence of ,1 shared interest 
in flagella I ion at so late a date missed. 

It is a pity, therefore, that Miss l-'uller 
.seem* in have overlooked xvhal is pos- 
sibly the best piece of evidence in the 
lelleis. In ihe earliest site notes Murv 
Leith's reference to Swinburnes 
" most inter si mg I -Mon book ", und 
her hope lliat " it may he said of llie 
birch .is of the school ' Florebil ”’. 'I lie 
word* of the letter do not prove, how- 
ever, that this was a book by Swin- 
burne r. 1 liter lhan one belonging lo 
him, the lex* so as Mary Leith describes 
it a* ihe "lopings of a mug” and the 
"taxings of a rug", while Swinburne 
was not .1 "lug'', or King's Scholar, 
when at Flon. I11 lhc second letter 
there is reference to " the traditional 
node of munishmcni " and to a work 
emitted "Fusty in Tiighl". This work 
Miss Fuller describes as *’ yet another 
of his [Sxvinhurne'sl own school stories 
. . . which she {Mary Uilh) thought 
unpublishable, even if modi lied ". Mary 
Leith, in her Boyhood of Swinburne, 
page 20, mentions Trusty in Fight as 
her own story, more or less revised by 
Sxx-inhurne in the winter of IM>3-(>4, anil 
rewritten and published years later. 

The thirj letter Mis* Fuller describes 
as less peculiar in its subject matter. 
In this, however, she is, I think, mistaken. 
The appendix to this letter she assumes 
In he by one of Mary Leith's children. 
It i*. however, in Mary Leith’s own hand, 
not very heavily disguised. The pen 
and ink are Ihc same, and the method 
of forming Ihc [cMerx lhc same, although 
an attempt has been made to make ine 
writing slope backwards. In the letter 
proper Mary Leith says she sends a 
photograph frame, and so docs the 
writer of ihc appendix. The appendix 
is a burlesque letter, supposedly from 
one schoolboy to another, but in fact 
from Mary Leith to Swinburne. It is, 
however, the pen, nine given by her to 
herself and Swinburne which are inter- 
esting. The appendix is addressed to 
“Cluxering", and signed “ F. Th.", 
not F/k, as slated by Miss 
Fuller. The notorious " Flogging 

Block” by Swinburne has , as 

its pseudonymous author " Algernon 


of this kind is the MS. of Sw inhume'* 
Lluil: another tide ” 1 tiniish Miixc-uin, 
Ashley MS.527IJ, a flagultaliunal parody 
of his ’Eton: an Ode”. Mi*s Fuller 
i|in~<fi's from the MS., hut does not men- 
Mun the evidence to be found at H10 
liead^ of the first *i<!c. "Eton: an 
( Me" has no dedication, but “Eton: 
.mother Ode” is dedicated "To M.". 
Beside the dcdicntiun i* tin- autograph 
note " 1 I lie other hoy ' did this for me ", 
and henealh i) the autograph notes in 
blue pencil "wrighlful fit /Does die 
think toy* bight ing cuch other 11 01 only 
nocking- which it is- but sli.iughty " 
and (dclctedi "a start of hone of her 
marl is not helled". The hem and vie- 

um of the po-m is named S uul the 

name is made 10 rhyme with "skin 
burn ■’ and "within burn ", though the 
poem is signed ” At if red) Ctccil.i St her- 
btirnei. 1X5-.". That the poem i* 
dedicated to " M *’. that the notes refer 
to .1 woman, and that they are written in 
rile cypher used by Mary Lcitli and Swin- 
burne. i* an accumulation of evidence 
that dues suggest that Ihi* purely fla|d- 
Jational poem was addressed to Mary 
Leith. There i* of course no evidence 
that she ever saw it. bin that Swinburne 
in IS'JO should be writing a masochistic 
poem addressed, in fantasy at lea*l, to 
the woman whom he had lo*i nearly 
thirl y years before », most interesting. 

T. A. J. BURNETT. 

British Museum. Department of 
Manuscripts, London, W.t'.l. 

Communications 

Si r,- -In view of your Commentary 
on ihc " Politics of Communications” 
conference (January 10), I ihink I should 
say that this participant did not and 
docs not agree that communications, or 
ideas about communications, are 
" superstructure”. Indeed, ihat is what 
1 thought I was saying: " over and over 
again", as seems to he necessary. 

RAYMOND WILLIAMS. 

JeMj* College, Cambridge. 

‘J It was indeed clear (hat Mr. Wil- 
liams did not share the view lliat com- 
munications are “ superstructure ", but 
il was also clear that he was very much 
ill .1 nuiioiily m theory at least, 

Bismarck at Home 
and Abroad 

Sir. Your reviewer of my Cermany 
in ihe A nr of lli\Huirek (January 16) 
devotes must of his comments lo the 
nature of Ihc series in which il appears. 
This is. of course, a mailer for the edi- 
tor nnd publishers. Muy 1 be allowed 
.1 brief reply, however, lo your reviewer's 
complaint, in his otherwise kind remarks 
on (lie book itself, uf my alleged neg- 
lect in my duciinteiit-s section tax dis- 
tinct from my iiitnuliiclory essay) of 
Bismarck's foreign policy. As the title 
indicates, the volume Is far from being 
concerned only with Bismarck person- 
ally hut xvifli die setting und his impact 
a:! well. Of the page* uf documents 
cited from Bismarck himseir while in 
office, more lhan one-lhird refer directly 
to principles and practice of foreign 
policy ; of ihc material quoted from his 
memoirs, more than one-half is os this 
subject. 1 

VV. M. SIMON. 

University ol Kccle, Keele, Stafford- 
shire. 


stem* not w FP &1 

III ‘0 , H» bw a,|,hl, aSili 

pr of the pnrjo bi ■* 
nvjf.ner in wbuR *' ■’ 
i»w' nubliv'. . ■' 


Pricey 


Ciavcring". The only Clavering who 
appears in a work of Swinburne's other 
than tine of a sado-masochistic nature 
is Reginald Clavering in The Sisters, but 
he is a young nun. not a schoolboy, 
and hi* friend is Frank Dilston. The 
only character of Swinburne's that I 
have Ken ab'e to discover with the 
initials "F. Th.” is Frederick Thorold. 
who is one of (he victims in the “Flog- 
ging Block “ Fred " and " Redgie , 
who appear in Mary Leith's fetter 
proper, are names also found among 
these victims. Mary Leith’s own sons 
xvcrc called Alexander Henry and 
Robert Disney, and in 1895 were aged 
29 and 22. ft appears therefore that 
ihe only evidence in the three letters 
which nuy connect Mary Leith xvith 
Swinburne'* overtly flagella lions! works 
is this appendix. 

.1 r -I r J U:.L m-xM 


flunns. 1 hi* I find verx odd. «*. it i*b.i*ed 
mi work done here, work largely duiio 
from scratch Ivcau-.e we knew of no 
oilier hook relevant lo our needs. Per- 
haps your reviewer would be kind 
eiHiui»li tu liq the " other works in the 
S.II1U- tr.idiiion He should hear in 
mind uf enui-se tli.it these works will 
need to be sizable books containing (n 1 
advice to teacher and student, lb) a 
varied range (pmr jour reviewer) of 
cxcrci*es actually undcn.ikcn, and ic» a 
quiic generous >elcciion of cscrci»es lor 
use m cla**. Since vnnr rewexver appar- 
ently considers 15*. a high price Tor 
a paperback of this sort, they will also 
liiixc lo be re mark ably cheap. 

D. J. ENRIGHT. 

Department ul English. University of 
Singapore. Bnkii Timall Road, Singapore 
It). 

V Our reviewer write* :--l am 
puzzled by Profesxixr Fair i gin's couricoit* 
enquiry. I cannot believe then in mould - 
iim hi* English Department he was 
ignorant ol the wori. L*f: D^nys Thomp- 
son i Heading ami Diu iiaihiniioit, Ifitlpp., 
Chulto and Windus, IDs. fid.l, H. 
Loombjs iLiienniire and Crifieism, 
192pp.. C'luito and Windus. 1 0s. (id), 
and Raymond Williams {It ending and 
Criiieisin, 142 pp.. lC| tiller). These are 
the hooks I had immediately in mind 
in talking of "other works in die same 
tradition'*. Perhaps it might be as well 
in add that, in view of Professor 
F origin's concern with price, Mr. 
I'onmlvi's hook was recently available 
in Pelican Book* at 3s. fid. 

However the real solution possibly 
lie* in Professor Enright's odd equation 
of my word "tradition” with his exaci 
description la. h. and ci of the formula 
for Mr. Rawlin son's book. The two 
cannot be equaled. I was talking largely 
of ihc influence of the leaching and prac- 
licc nf Dr. Lea vis. This, is indeed a Ira- 
dilion, hut it does not imply u formula. 
In |!ic tradition there are a number of 
works, not to mention die impetus given 
by the early I. A. Richard*. With- 
in the formula imorc or le**d are 
many books not closely associated 
xvith the tradition- Marie Peel’s CW11- 
eisin in Pmerhv, R. P. Hewitt’s Reading 
and Rfspnnxe, John I. Morris's Compa- 
rative Anpreeiaiivii, and recent works 
by C. D. Cox and A. E. Dyson, for ex- 
ample. Incidentally, Mr. Coonibes and 
Mr, Thompson also approach, with 
their modest prices, the formula re- 
quired. 

I still c.innol see wherein the origin- 
h lily of Mr. Knwlinson’s book resides. 
It is. as 1 said, sensitive in many ways. 
Hni il is disappointing precisely because 
il add\ little 10 the tradition it follows. 


Sir, — To anyone like myself who has 
only a consumer's interest in the publish- 
ing business it seems remarkable that 
certain firms are so bad at predicting the 
prices of books they are on the point of 
publishing. Last year J _ received 
a note from a certain publishing house 
of great distinction ; it informed me of 
the impending publication of two books 
at “ about 55s.” each. 1 ordered these 
from my bookseller, and a few days 
ago the volumes arrived: the price of 
one was £3 I Os., of the other £4 10s. 
There was no word of explanation from 
the publishers to justify the enormous 
discrepancy between forecast and actual 
prices. Nor can (his bvan isolated case, 
since the same firm some months ago 
published at il a boob it had been adver- 
tising at 63s. 

I have, of course, resolved not lo 
order this firm’s wares before publica- 
tion ; but might I suggest that the pub- 
lishers concerned should employ lhe 
methods of industrial espionage to dis- 
cover the prices of their own products 7 
Unless, that Is, their prices arc as in- 
scrutable and unreasonable as the wea- 
ther, in which case they might do well 
to hire a meteorologist to write their ad- 
vance notices. 

■I assume, of course, that this sort of 
deception is practised unintentionally. 

FREDERICK WILLIAMS. 

Department of Classics. University of 
Southampton 

“The Practice of 
Criticism” 

Sir,— your reviewer: of D. H. Raw- 
linuurt The Practice at Criiieisin (Jaitu- 


H S: I . 


A number of people luxe "juiu.nlv 
1 ■ nil crt. 1 ken " i-xcicise* in "pi.uiii.il 
criticism inn till ol’iliem have tell 1 hv- 

ubliguliciii lo publish a hunk about 

them. I would lllun-loie ha >!ilm-*iui 
in Professor I'liriglu's vnimm-nls mi ihe 
last paragraph of my review i.iilu-r tlun 
the fir-sl. And if, as Ik- -.jv*. lhc «x>nk 
of hi* depart men 1 as rep re sen led tn Mr. 
Ruwl ill soil's linuk was “ largely Julie 
from sera teh because we knew ot no 
other honk relevant to mir needs - ', lie 
places himself somewhat in ihc puuimn 
of Puff in The Ctiiie com men ling on hi* 
Becfe.iler’s plagiarism Hum Oihefla - 
" all that can he said is dial two people 
happened to hit on tlu- -one thought - 
And Shakespeare made use ul n first, 

1 hat's, all.” 

Gerard Manley 
Hopkins 

Sir, - We have carefully examined 
Bodleian MS Eng. poet. d. )M>. foi. 5, 
and we feel that in the interests of truth 
ami of Hopkins'* lest we tmi*i affirm 
that Mr. Norman White tDcx-em her I 
1%S) is decurate in -ill his readiims of 
the text. The disputed line reads: 
Earlier or yon fail at our forge and lie 
This is 110I a mailer of opinion but of 
observable Tact. Owners of the current 
edition of the Oxford English Text 
should amend their copies: it is In he 
hoped Ihat future reprints' wij) not pei- 
peiuale this error, and that tire editors 
will withdraw their attempted defence nf 
an imlefensabte reading. 

R. F.. A I TON. 

P. J. cjtoi-r. 

St. Edmund Hall. Oxford. 

Counter-cavalry 

Bicycle 

Sir.- -My attention ha* been drawn to 
an error in my book Life with Quern 
Vic 1 or /a and 1 would be grateful if you 
would gram nie space in your columns 
to correct it. On pages l7n-7. 1 attri- 
buted a counter-cavalry bicycle tech- 
nique to Professor H. Spenser Wilkin- 
son. Apparently the credit for this 
ingenious idea should have gone lo a 
professor of logic. J. Cook Wilson. I 
am grateful lo Miss Victoria Spenser 
Wilkinson for pointing this mil. 

VICTOR MALLET. 

Wiilcrsliam House, near Ten lenten, 
Kent. 


CHILDREN’S LORE 
fM* : w & LITERATURE 


These beautiful and fascinating items are mainly selected from lire Important guide 
HAVll.AND Children's Literature: A Guide to Reference Sources, Library of 
Congress, Washington, 1966. Subjects covered include Fables, Nursery Rhymes, 
Games of Children, Story-Telling, Publishers of Child ran’s Books in England and 
America. Many of these books are delightfully illustrated, others are facsimile* of 
early children's books. 


Fhmi.'r V. Djiiy 

A CENTURY OF CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS. 

A xluriy af *TflhiMnih«nUirv chlldran'a 
lilnaiuifl and in basis tn educiitanal and 
philosophical ( hough t. Continli InolutfB 
chapters an chap-books and ballads, fslry 
lata*, the Lilliputian Library, Rautuiuand 
11 m moral lata, wma great wrlurs of 
Hina book a, and iha oki lashfcnad garden 
of vsrsef. Historical Introduction, blbltos- 
npby, and chronological Hal ol ChtWran'l 
books published from 1 700-1 B2B. died tn 
Hnilaol 7. 1032«B7p/S8.5ll 


Sabine Baring O^uld 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 

RHYMES. 

An Mediant callKdan by a plorear folk* 
lorat of m«r ol tha roafi and rhyme* 
familiar u raadeta of all ego*. Tin bilro- 
duetnn deala with tha folk rhymataa It 
main to social hlcmy. Illuitrattd with 
woodcuu and bonfar dacorailona. died 
In Havlland 778. t0O7/175pi$6.7e 


Hemy Rett 

NURSERY RHYMES AND TALES, 
Their Origin and History. 

DlKtuaa anyth and tradition ai they are 
rad acted In ruraary ahymn and ratal. Bib- 
Rogiaplilcal naiai and Index. Cited tn 
Havlland 776; Ketutldy A Banda 3332. 

1B24/l3flpJS7.00 


Effie Power 

BAQ STALES; A Source Book for 
Stary-Tal tore. 

Over lllty tiles. Intruding inythi, tablet, 
and rolk uhs, Vaiih noia on story Ull log 
end children 1 ! Ilttrtiura. An TmroduciiOti 
bukhi iha Insponsnca ot otaryulllng; each 
taction has a -prafico containing a list of 
. ctorlai and a Utohography-ol icurca*. Au- 
thor ivu dveemf cl ch'iUreri’a vxwk u 
Cla* otaid PlUIic Lit* 1 ary- Cited In Havlland 


Johann Amos Cnnwnws 

THE ORBIS PICTUS OF JOHN AMOS 

COMENIUS. 

The Put children's pteluie hrwA and for a 
canto ry Iho moil popular ie>ihook In 
Europe after lie putallcailon In IC 57 . Edhad 
by Charlee V/. Bardeen, this edition is 
llluaUBiad with over ISO uoadcuts, with 
English and Latin laxti inparallnl columns. 

l 8 S 7 / 121 p/S 94)0 


Andrew W.Tucr 

STORIES FROM OLD-FASHIONED 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS, Brought To* 
gather end Introduced to the Reader, 

A cotlactton of children 1 * moiIm arranged in 
epiuoulmaia chronological order from 1787 
■ to 1B27. llUnlratlons include liila pa^ct 
from books and magazines and 2E0amudng 
cuts. Cited in Haviland E3. 

IBB9-Ifi«;43flp /S8.60 


touts 0 Field 

THE CHILD AND HIS BOOK. Soma 
Account of 'Iha Hfrtory and Progreu 
nf Chi Wren's Lluntura In England. 

Through an uamlnailon of Individual lIUci 
and Million this itudy claarfy attowa the 
devatapment of Engllih children's Ultra* 
1u» up to about 1628. Illuitratod.' Cited In 
Havlland 17. 1S9B/366p./$flflO 

ORDER OH THIRTY.PAY APPROVAL 
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ialiuii:tl ami Michl being. 
He wjs com ci lied i.illicr Iti make ;s 
dear. km list it and comprehensive 
c.t>.L i fen the iclnriim lie thought desir- 
able. lo foniuiinic adequately llic 
:i <Minipli(tiis and Ike principles 
needed fit reach his conclusions. 
I cslic Slepheii accuses him (und the 
L'lilii. iiians generally) or having too 
n.ii row .rail c\cn loo mean a con- 
ception of liunun nature. ’I he accu- 
sation is misplaced. Admittedly, 
there is a great ileal about mail that 
Hen ilium look no account of. In 
fact, he it it! rest long before he could 
feel himself ‘ everywhere at the bot- 
tom ”, anil he did leave the greater 
pai l of human nature ” behind 
him unexplored Given his 
purposes, thcie was no need 
lor him to do otherwise. There 
w.i.s a need only that he .should make 
i calis tic and relevant assumptions and 
stale them clearly, mill that he should 
ilelinc his principles in such a way 
that they mu Id be toed to determine 
policy and lo guide action. Though 
lie is open to criticism even rm this 
seme lie had a genius Tor taking the 
measure, clearly ami compreficn- 
sneh. of large and intricate social 
problems, for raising the light theo- 
retical issues, for initialing inquiry in 
plot liable directions. No doubt 
there arc depths to 'the criminal mind 
not plumbed in his philosophy of 
ciime ami punishment. He was no 
mine a Dosiocvsky than Jic was an 
experienced judge in gaoler; he had 
a dilfeieiii vocation and different 

gifts. 

Must of the earlier leLLers hi these 
two volumes are to Dent ham's father 
and most of the later to his brother 


Sail me I As a >on fcicnn wjs eun- 
hideiale. luy.il. punleril and icspect- 
ful, lull Jiot admiring. He was truthful 
but spared lu> father knowledge, 
especially about ho sons, which might 
irritate him io in* good purpose. for 
it was nii'ic conducive to his happi- 
ness and tu thciis that he shuuld 
think well of ihcin than that they 
should think well of him. Jeremy 
neither looked. down oil his father nor 
was ungrateful io him but treated him 
as an ally of limited sympathy and 
mule i> landing, to be handled care- 
fully. Thcii father, he told Samuel, 
next aftei his money loved his two 
sons ulnioNi tis much as he did his 
second wife, llieii stepmother. On the 
w hole. .1 ci ci m \ cri t icKins of his 
father's muii vc. and feelings, all 
addressed lu his brother, were gen lie 
and veiled ; he reserved his sharper 
and mure open attack % for the paren- 
tal logic. 

Jeremy Imcsl his brother- -nine 
years his junior and born two years 
before their mother died— and the 
few cries from the heart in these let- 
ters me all about Samuel or lo him- 
in one of his letters he says: 

Before I cease lo love you mv Sam. I 
must have ceased to love anything that 
exists, beginning with myself. 

He then goes on. churaclcri'licnHy: 

Dili my nil eel io ii loi you . . . need not 
prevail me from passing in mv own 
mind such judgment mi your conduct as 
I lie diihi I have before me, such as they 
arc, appear to call lor. 

He had Tor Sam an almost maternal 
solicitude which found expression 
above all in the keen and detailed 
interest he took in all his brother’s 


T o the Editor 


“ He Do the 
Police in Different 
Voices ” 

Sir. - There con he no doubt that 
Thomas and Brian Kelly arc correct in 
their identification of Elioi*6 "He Do 
the Police in Different Voices ” and wc 
must be grateful to them. It seems a 
pity tliti (, having detected this rather sur- 
prising reference ffor Dickens had not 
previously seemed a significant dement 
in Eliot’s cultural background), they 
speculate on its meaning in ways which 
co n A He (his within the rather stale 
orthodoxies of that criticism which 
accepts Eliot's. dubious social attitudes 
as valuable insights into our world. 

.Wc could sny that the Quinn papers 
arc irrelevant, that the poem as printed 
is the poem for discussion. But If wc 
arc going to speculate let us speculate a 
little more widely about Htiot. The 
Kcllvs assert; 

To begin, w« can safely observe, t|inl 
Dickens’s London, tike Baudelaire’s 
” FourmiNanlc ciitf, citd pic Inc de 
rCvcs". is indeed *’ scmblnblc" and 
" frcrc” to Eliot’s ‘’Unreal City”. 
The river is dead in both Londons. 

Starling here, wc are directed towards 
the conclusion that: 

Eliot is saying again what Pound said 
before: 




SUCCESS 


THE SHELL BOQK OF 
COUNTRY CRAFTS 

By James Arnold,. ’ ; ’ ■ . 

200 colour and mono ’illustrations 
arid a irwsslye 100,000 word (opt. 

"An outstanding piece 'of documentation 
. . , it Is •» readable as anoyel.t’ Country 'fair 
" it Is a fascinating reference boot- 8T '!* 
craft lore, ancient and modern ... .. ,i 

beautifully illustrated.*^ 1 Ennllff 'News 
** tiaVlthly ttluit rated and with a . 
magnificent bibliography,. ’arid guide to ; 
mysdums." Sunday Tiityj 

Bargain value at 30s N 


JOHN BAKER 

5 Royal Opera Arcade i. 
Pall Mall.iLahrfon ^WJ. 


AT ALL BOOKSHOPS" 



Samuel ii cnthaiu ayed ahuul 23. from 
a silhouette in the Hentliam Papers. 


concerns. Occasionally he scalded 
him. but much more often, and some- 
times with admirable tact, gave him 
gaud worldly advice; Cor instance, 
when Sum had quarrelled, in 
a way that did him little credit, with 
an older ntan. He shared his brother’s 
interests, in ships and dockyards, in 
inventions, experiments and gadgets, 
in the voyages of Captain Cook, in 
the Navy and the Admiralty. J-lis 
gayest and oddest letters were all 
written to Sam. many of them in a 
French that was always vigorous and 



Faun’s flesh is not lo u«. 

Nor the saint’s vision. 

W« hove the press for wafer; 
Franchise Tor circumcision. 

To begin thus is, in fact. In ensure (hat 
the new discovery is assimilated lo that 
aspect of Eliot’s verse which causes 
some of us most uneasiness- -a narrow- 
ness of sympathy, a limitation of the 
range oT imagined feeling which mani- 
fests itself as too fncilc a despair, 
occasional cheap jeers and a willing- 
ness to idcali/c un unreal past so as lo 
degrade an equally unreal present, (what 
the Kellys call '•Eliot’s characteristic 
juxtaposition of ancient resonance and 
present discord 

Suppose, however, we started our 
speet dative interpretation: 

To begin, we can safely ’ observe 
that at some stage in writing the poem 
Eliot wished to hint that Tircsias, 
though n good mimic, could not under- 
stand what he mimicked. ... 

This — Which sccniv ns valid a Starting 
point as the Kellys’ — would indicate 
a degree or irony which would suggest 
that In this poem Eliot wns less com- 
mitted 4o dogmatic solemnities than 
many of his admirers. 

The most likely interpretation, how- 
ever,' is surely that the rejected title was 
in the, nature of a private joke, a man- 
nered, dandyish, rather frivolous piece 
of wit, not at nil unexpected from Old 
Possum and the author of " The Hippo- 
potamus " ' nntl "Mr. Eliot’s Sunday 
Morning. Service This should lead 
us to 'wonder how far 'other '.parts of 
the poem are arbitrary, how' Far the 
effects ure local rather than general, 
how far we deluded ourselves if wc saw 
it as a complex unity. But ii we de- 
cide against this. (I do not think that 
wc should) we must allow that Eliot 
was the first to suggest that Tircsias is 
Sloppy. 1 i » . 

DOUGLAS HEWITT. 

. 6 J^atofitixoii R'on'd, Oxford, 


“ Picasso: Theatre ” 

Sir.- How galling for the briilianlly 
Invemive, ethnographer of faring to 
discover that for yourpert Vevicwpr or 
my book. Phassa : Theatre, q vital part 
of His cdntributldn docs not exist. Satie, 
we arc now Ibid.-"' endowed *’ the Man- 
ager's In *. Parade ..with ” a . dcrti on j« 
energy. ”, qua V-aq idiosyncratic din ”, 
Nonsense. When these Managers were 
on stage there wax lot a I musical silence 
and they stomped rhythmical!) around 

noisily executing a series of steps in- 
vented for i hem by Murine. I resume 
that your reviewer never Saw H h actual 
perlormancc of the ballet and, being 
himself .’a novice.”, is familiar with ft 
only , through certain recordings of 
ueiiv) -handed modern performances 
and had'; descriptive text* on ( heir 

Mqexes. Ff ypu r reviewer had discussed 
Swti^i. .musi4>i|h those who created 


clear, [hough often misspelt and un- 
grammaticHl. Jn part, perhaps, 
because their father had married 
away from them, the two brothers 
were close and affectionate allies dur- 
ing these early years. When Samuel 
went to Russia he did so in the hope 
of making his mark with “ Kilty " 
(Catherine the Great), partly to 
advance his own career, and purl I j. 
to bring lo her notice Jeremy’s Code 
us soon as it was ready. 

The longer Idlers not written 
by Jeremy were written lo him by 
his brother after lie had left for 
Russia in August. 1779. Jeremy 
was never more at his ease, more can- 
did, less cautious, more varied in lone 
and temper, than in his letters to the 
beloved brother who was as much 
bis confidant as his pupil. It is right 
to give to this bond between the two 
brothers a quite special prominence 
by allowing each of them to speak 
for himself. Samuel, when he left 
England, became more the equal 
of his brother — a source of in- 
formation aboul law and custom, a 
bearer of shared hopes, the more 
active partner in a partnership that 
was still very close. He ventured 
more and more lo disagree with 
Jeremy, to give advice in his turn, 
lesson for lesson, in (he fraternal and 
Utilitarian manner ; he was saucy and 
self-confident. His letters arc lively 
and interesting, and not without 
charm. Samuel was learning that he 
had capacities his brother lucked, that 
he was in some ways Jeremy's 
superior as in others he was very 
much his inferior. Yet it was Jeremy, 


much more than he. who wultj 


,if others, we are told else- 


how they differed, whut ihej J ** ulc hcoi withheld. “Their 
good for, and he still needed htol^’.Ljrs anonymously [because] 
support and approval. l..u h ^hiy-e'Sht signatories lo 


and danced in the ballet, and above all 
if he had listened to n performance 
of it by Ernest Ansi-nnct, who worked 
closely with Salic and Massine and con- 
ducted on the first night of Parade, lie 
might have formed a more accurate idea 
of what it should really sound like. 
Certainly it was ncvci meant to be 
" immensely powerful ", 

Your reviewer is also wrong in attri- 
buting to me the suggestion that Satie 
"sent in a nulve and inconsequential 
score ". On the contrary, 1 underlined 
the amount of work Salic put into per- 
fecting it. And his Imrsli. tuneful, gay 
and delightfully contrasted music “du 
genre * poplllhiro snvante”' (Ansermet) 
was recognized by his col la horn tors as 
an essential and most enjoyable pnrl of 
the work as a whole. But. having com- 
pleted the score. Satie remained in Paris 
and left Massine to work out the 
choreography alone iu Italy. Yet he 
did not for an instant lose interest in 
ihc treatment his music received. Quite 
the reverse: Salic had calculated the 
effects of his "thinly orchestrated’’ 
(Anscrmcij music so carefully (hut he 
never ceased opposing the attempts to 
“enhance” • ii. And,' pace your 
reviewer, was still protesting in 1920 
(see page 20 of my book) against Coc- 
teau’s efforts lo superimpose on it tire- 
some and irrelevant noise* , which Satie 
described as " tricks ". 

i am afraid your reviewer’s essay is 
marred by many such-bcfuildlcincnts, due 
no doubt to inexperience, but at least 
he is right when hfc says that the cur- 
tain for Train Bleu was sold last year 
“ for n ludicrously large sum Yes, but 
it was bought in the name of the British 
Government at the behest of self-styled 
cognoscenti who displayed as much 
impetuosity and ax befuddled n sense 
of. .rallies as does your, reviewer. 

DOUGLAS COOPER. 

Chateau de Gistille, Argillfers, Gard, 
France. 

V Our reviewer writes:— That the 
Managers stomped about the stage 
when the orchestra wns silent is 
neither here nor there. The point at 
issue is Mr. Cooper’s failure to acknow- 
ledge, or perhaps to grasp, that the Man- 
agers are characterized hi the srnre in 
jwssages to which their, names arc 
attached, and that -Salic gave appro- 
H® J y r'?° 1 ^ nt expression to their im- 
Eft 1 ™» es "hen. Hi ihc end of the 
ballet, the crowd turns out to have mis- 
taken the parade (or the real thing, One 
¥/. l, »c. score will prove this. Those 
wno, like Mr. Cooper, rely upon sccttn- 
compare the account 
psen ty Ajr. Rolln H, Myers’, whoso in- 
terest m $atie predates Mr. Cooper's 
fk ™ an , v , yc* 1 **: Mr. Myers describes 
the hnul frenzied, dance of the Mana- 1 
■*?, ny accompanied by an orchostral 
null thundering out the theme which 
inlrodiued them at tile beginning” So 
much for Mr. Cooper's suggestion 'that 
’ when (he Managers were On stage 
there was total musical silence", 

We must however, give Mr. Cooper 
Jw having identified so vividly 
will] the Managers ftolld, uncivilised, 
vu giir. noisy creatures «x Cocteau 
culled lhem, a “ who harmed whatever 
jney pnused ’ I ihat wc scent to see them 
before us and hear their graceless und 
melfcctiral stomping, as wc read hi* 
letter. 


On F.w evidence of WriES 

gi ca l apostle of happiness w>.[] J >hcy Mil! live and 

self u reasonably happy n<an ,lw s,n . io ! , V nion ’ .\ he . 

b ."^ i,,uJ l,0 ^ ful - r.-Hlifg „vrk< 

rcveul none ol the more ob. '[» w: j| C r< who no haps signed sonic 
symptoms of unhappiness, the*? ih fetter or indeed tliai he is being 
no traces of resentment or wv lolcred ■ undergnmnd )iicr:iture. ui 
bitterness in them and very f> § Z 

cimtuiipt- VVlut he chiefly w him alihough they have 

was hud logic and intcllet,1ua] j^he f n ouhlKTicd hnih in the Sov'ict Union 
tciiliousiicss. In his ceniHrlmd ahnud- They .ire well-known 
morals he was perceptive butf'iiiiMoe)' peees. 
l ie was ccrliiinlv no miriinn w Whi i> Mr. D.ivis-Poyntcr phiyuig 


to criticise Mr. Phillips's glossary at 
length, hut to say that " lilniseKing” is 
synonymous with ’cold typesetting ” is 
io display a singular lack uf logic since 
nn type h«>t. cold or lukewarm- is in- 
volved in composing lines of alphabetic 
chiir.iclcrs h> photographic means. 

If \v,ir% are loo important to be left 
Jo generals, leehnical wonK are ion 
impoilam to be left lo technicians, who 
would, no doubt, prefer lo he called 
“ technologists". Iliai ihc words have 
dillcrcnl nunnings would surprise some 
computer men. hni ilicn they think that 
" word " means " a cunseeiuive sequence 
of binary digits stored in one computer 
location ". 

IAMI-S MORAN. 

I.l t'lu-sti-il’ord li.irdciis. I onrion, 

N.W..1. 


lire, to nts Dioiner, wJio *atr |^ n ; Or wiih an cxccrpi from Ku/nei- 
inte rested in women than hcc'iov VftiA' >'«»•. which has appeared in 
he gave advice that no pjcj^li-h in the West Or with readily 
would give. When he ww ifidimifuble short stories by Aksyonov 


self suspected of being more axantSolzhcniisyii. . 
friendly with a married i ?, *>'. '°'V e . *’* editorial 

(the ‘Ml C.i-ossierp” nf hi. U-IJ*!* bih,ni1 hj< d ^ l ' lon 10 confer 

Sler in ” LnFolfe”) wL^^ rail » in lhiS W ,l wnilJ ^ h < 
MStei to L.i .Folic ) whp lortfe WcfMing lo know it. 

him for help because her husband?: s -pj ^ HOOD 


Watch and 
Watchmaker 

Sir,- -Your reviewer of ihc Enr\rln- 


The British 
Museum 

Sir,— Lord Eccles (Jumiurv Iftr snyx 
(hat the collections of the British 
Museum ought lo he kept as one in the 
interests of the indivisibility of know- 
ledge and the unity of mankind. Bui 
before his argument is accepted unci id- 
eally some points need un answer- 
The Museum’s library resources are 
Indeed linked by ’an historical 
accident with some major collections of 
research material. Bui other collect Urns 
—the Public Record Office, the Science 
Museum, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and the National Gallery • 
manage to serve the academic com- 
munity though indepcndcni of Ihc 
British Museum. Why is it Important 
to keep tlic departments of untiquilies 
nnd the library united, except lor 
reasons of tradition ? 

Administratively the Museum collec- 
tions may be united; physically they are 
not. There is a major collection of 
printed research material at the News- 
paper Library Jn Col in dale, and other 
printed resources, kept in deposit out- 
side central Londun. arc not immedi- 
ately available on the Bloomsbury .site. 

The Museum is after all the British 
Museum, not the London Museum. Jt 
has shown little inclination to foster 
the development of a truly national 
library service; yet, becuuse of iu pre- 
eminence, such a service cannot be 
rounded without it. 

At present the British Museum’s 
great resources are neither logical in 
exten 1, no r physicafiy united. Are they 
rea ly ideally organized to enable the 
nation to exploit them to the full ? 

<i . BERNARD NAYLOR. 

Middled” 1 R ° ad - Hil1 - 

Open Yeats 

of A Commen- 
tary on The Collet tcil Poems nl If. Ii. 
miff (January 2) quotes as fellows from 
Marvells poem “The Garden 

Outing the body’s vest aside 
My soul into the boughs docs glide: 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 
then whets, and daps its silver 
wings . . . 

H cr ?- be suggests, js a “much more 
familiar and “more obvious source” 

I- «• i 1 * ts " - £ ou * cl(, P ' ts hands and 
sing to Sailing to Byzantium'’ than 
Blake s vision of his brother's ooni clap- 
ping its hands as it flew up | 0 heaven, 
which is noted in Ihc book reviewed. 

docs not seem indisputable that 
the Marvell passage would be more ob- 
viously entitled to sole credit on grounds 
either of affinity or ffor Yeats himself) 
of .familiarity, even if the familiar 
reading were ;■ daps"; but as it is not 
claps but combs", your reviewer’s 
claim must be challenged- perhaps on 
permit of a poem more closely akin in 
impulse lo the Yeats, namely, Tenny- 
son s 1 The Palace of Art ”. There, the 
poets soul, throned above “rnosah,- 
cnoicdy plann’d. With cycles of the 
human talc ”, and beneath the “ god- 
tike faces of Pluto, and Bacon 
(both ; gazing through ” the topmost 
Uriels ■ coloured D ime "l arwi ,ah,.N 


virtually abandoned her, he aii ' LcnJon NW l 

Sam lo make light of the m • ■ 
aboul him and lo say that tmbkj 

was no Joseph to push away abtj' W/atrh anrf 

ful woman. He could laugh stP VT “ ILI1 dl,u 

self, and til his friends' opiniail • 
him. provided that his repubkf W 310111113 K6f 
not sufifer in wavs that might ki _ „ . . 

his ambitions. If ever he wnJ Y 1 (,, ' r ^'icvver of .he Ln.yrto- 
, .. t .. hum* and Professor l.omdi s essnxs on 

unhappy he kept h w ( feelings uZ M rk remarks : “Until il,c idea of 
his letters. No doubt ho xxouldL troluiion had rfi/cd men’s minds, the 
thought it a waste of time to y:. Argument thut .t watch proved ihc ox i si- 
deep I y into the recesses of hiu act of a Ajichmakcr seemed uiiunsner- 
hearl. 'Sb.'u ” iJamury Id). It did not seem 

nuiKAcrable lo Hume or lo Kant, 
who effectively domotishod it niilunit 
the i«kbnce oJ Darwin. 

ol 'the Great and Wm .i Department of Phi |»»<ophv. IJniver- 

“by all those names” impdmw«t oi Durham, it) Old lihei, Durham 

ii bluntly I to sing like a niglilupki ' 

bird of Yeats's poem) and, in ^ ’ 

ling delight, aelually " elapl tier^i ' Tvnoe 

And for Yeats it was the “sapifcj lypCS TO |^OIHG 

ing in God’s holy fire/ As in tbl*' . 

music of ii wall " who were to h’M'f.-Thc reviewer of l ’omputi-r Pcii- 
singing-masler.s or lliis] soul". mid Typniiiinn. hy Arthur 

But, of eoursc.it would be ‘January 2v, wa> right to draw 

alive to insist on sole credit lD ^]l^ nIl l ? n *o Jbe delkienucs of the glov- 
iiiultor. (And Tennyson's xouNwP'j' "hat readers may not realize 


ling delight, aelually "elapt her A*;] 
And for Yeats it was the ’'sapifcj 
mg in God’s holy fire/ As in tb|*' 
music of u wall " who were to bt‘[ 
siiiging-maslers of | Ins] soul jj 
But, of course, it would betwt* 


t c nny sou : 
my italics]. 


unit ter. (And Icnnysotis soiMwry' Du < "hat readers may not realize 
’’ I ;/mn , i7" mv italics]. P“ 11 ol (he deliniiions given .lie 

1’RANLIS NOFLlBffJ- . . 

3a Old I aiisdownc Road, nfl maintain ihat a language 

ter, 2 u F™ 1 * w unchanging, and I welcome 

.tL’ i! 1 *. wh , K ’b *uld to our iimlor- 
V On i reviewei writes:- of teehnwa! development, but 
foi ’■combs" i* not my own inTCTV. K 3 deplorable Iciidency, p.uiicii- 
ur mistake but the reading of those concerned with com- 

Id ward ’I liompson’s handsome C .“jx merely fe invent wurds for 
volume edition or 1770. ThooN r « novelty, and to give com- 
ficnerally thought of as a »eiy<« ^ “•went meanings to words 
editor, blit lie had two mamwnfl® i «“] J" ' **• "Ut. worst of all. m lake 
one which lie claimed ta be h “and invest it with so many menn- 

Marvell's hand, the other lent to™- m xke it meaningless. It is 

a descendant of Marvell'i w . . P^'ng that such word* arc taken 
Thomson's (ext of the relevant W jJ j 1 " 0 * *no arc unable to express 
on page 4 J-4 of his third volume. I C ,, Ci clearly or who seek to dis- 


WM merely i 0 invent wunls for 

etdv hS nrtVC,,y ’ i,l, 5 J *° B‘ VL ’ 

l>w,inin 8 < to words 
• aa i m use, hut. worn ,»r .,n 


nuontd |>y vour reviewer-” inter- 


a descendant of Marvell'i w . . ^'ng that such word* arc taken 
Thompson’s (ext of the relevant W jJ j 1 " 0 * *no arc unable to express 
on page 414 of his third volume- u ^ clearly or who seek to dis- 
Yeats could easily have com* J 1 ' a,r k of knowledge. 
Thompson's edition, attracted * ' c * bai * example is ihai 

hundsome uppea ranee, in sonir^ by vour reviewer—” inter- 
city or country house library, wi ha * a simple meaning, and 

not an expert on Marvell's text-**' . Wg hemisu and physicists to de- 
all I know later editors or antoc^- ify b ftu J: ce for ming a common boun- 
may in some eases have adopted ^ l*o bodies or spaces, and 

son's reading. Mr. Lees’s TenW'®’ grfaciil^ i 0 re I <r ' r ° r example, to 
gestion is fascinating but. In During the year 1966, 

game. Of course, one .source ^fSKftain* be!UJI! Ccriain ’ an extension of 
docs not exclude another; andi^ . * «c»me current: ” the pIh« at 
say that the tone nf “ Sailing ‘"dependent systems meet and 

liuni " is much nearer the M CIwij< M fr !^ n r 0r communicate with each 
than the Victorians. . KtJv„«.u m 1' llt€r technicians. annar- 


Hbks ih»m , v UICs or spaces, and 
^facial a no i« re I <r '/ or example, to 
[fir at 1 2iL? u - n "* rI « year 1966, 
Siting bec»m»'‘ C , rtain ’ an e ' lc nsion of 

Hch KZVT rcnl : “ lhe 

* “Pon or S? 1 **** mccl jn d 
ftilh each 

Wy unabff te 'eehnicians, appar- 
? ed this as r#fAr - P ain En 8 ,lsh - >ntcr- 
the COmn^n!" 6 ,: 10 !l ? c mea »' , b >' 


liuni' is imich nearer 

than the Victorians. • Py'unaW 5 " 1 '^ l . cc hiucians t appar- 

feed this **,.?“ - P i,in En 8l«sh. intcr- 
. * ■ ' i^ch the cor!m,» rr - ne - lo ! ^ c by 

Abroad F* n ^o co m?S!V c “ llon is madc bc_ 

^ U1 UaU .|to tap 4 0 J^ h l an,sm \ 7 H punched 

Sir, I, seen,, ,y«c-al of - 1 

other that absolutely the fi«l 0 th.« n , a rt|S hing to be fashion- 

I should r^civt Ihat lhcKb»^™« to?k th, to * , aSrf™ 
me in u biiok called Abroad: t* * applied u [ 0 any con ^ - 
Travels should be r. «ontcti^ffij*.jo things. tL ™T Us 
swipe by some anonymous Jj] e , aai|c interface TeTivccn 

at ” a rather wan piece «« » h / f "® "ttchrne ” f can refS t« S2 
nn Italian shower bath “ \J & J prewin 8 the keys of 


I must say f never ihougW ®^ ^ Vo , Ur the absurdiir nf < 1 , 
a travel piece when 1 wrote il- ' ^ L?"« ka,x but to read \!r pLiiw 
a fantasy about those two of interface- ^ X,r ‘ Phl,,ips - s 

men. Freddo and Caldo. Relink be la-nn 

don’t fee! like coughing "P. JJJj a conSJ.i^c 1 pul ^ r s J f,cms or 

eas for Abroad. &c., and i j m ay ^ n one * iense 

interested in fantasy and hun»^, Jhich j, u sa rf l fj?*l? r ? ^Te of plug, 
abroad (and than your Nc«, , hro d to. hnk peripheral dc- 

might just possibly care to®| to 4 rano^ 1 / an d control chan- 
thcmxelvcs by looking on P*? s on,* mar j ^ ° f c *ntral processors; 
/ Said tiddly. Diddle It Wf- Jgtion. “inter: 

heavens, 61)— not w P n nicd ^ compatibility between 

usual 3] thousund or il with ih yit 5 m f flnd be con- 

all good, libraries (adytj. W of ,h e system 

matters. ' . lE wN^ 'f S :for mat or ! ransfc r ipe e d, 

PAU uni BiH 1 r <rt "ct ; an !ll? i 0lnts of Possible 
Hill House. Rectory Hill-. m Jh^rface also exists 

holt. Suffolk . JJ'emionhas SlnTSHH** and n,uch 

“ For Freedom fcss^f-E*} «; 

Sir,- Mr. 

eras mu to understand in i‘ 


Sir.- Mr. Davfc-Poyntef ^JfS 

seems mn to understand 

lions 10 his anthology fo'JlL pi 
bawd not <ra the quahly « 
c»r of the works he ha 1 * cho rt{i iK. 
manner in which l be> are v . 
the public. a ifl 

TS» H..A nimJ.. Olll» 


“ str Of the d worH°" e kn r ow whether 

Plug, to K {fferring to a 

k al n,ach inet ° mprtt,b fiitJ of c om- 
f ? a keyboard? 
L°%hi n £l P ’ ,Ca, !° n °f meanings 
5S Calioa between 
■ ■..T d ‘bus encourage in- 


Swinburne and 
Mary Gordon 

Sir. ■The ten iim I theme of Miss Jean 
Ovcrion l-uller’s .Suinhaniv 1 re- 

viewed in x our columns on January ■»), 
is lhe cominuing influence on the poeL 
of his cousin, Mary Leith tm'i* Gordon). 
Hie nttuli of his disappointed love for 
her. and of their shared interest in sado- 
masochism. This is not an entirely novel 
proposal, Mary Leith having been put 
forward us I fie inspiration of “The 
Triumph of Time” and related poems 
by Professor C. Y. Lung (in :m article 
published in P.M.L.A., vol. 74, March, 
and Randolph Hughes having 
suggested l in his edition of Leshin 
Brandon, I ‘>52, p. 195, note 3) that she 
may have shared Swinburne's interest in 
flagellation. Nor is it necessary to ac- 
count for such u slock figure in niuc- 
tconili- ecu liny literature as the magnifi- 
cent. sadistic and destructive femme 
liirale by providing lhe existence ol 
a flesh .out blood example. 

Nevertheless. Mis* Fuller has per- 
formed a usoliil service in drawing 
a lien 1 ion to the three letters from Mary 

I villi to Swinburne which she prints, 
.somewhat inaccurately, in chapter 37 
of her hook. These letters, dated 1 8‘>3 
and 1X95. have been in ,1 red morocco 
hound volume inul .1 file) containing let- 
leu to Swinburne and Waitx-Dunion. 
arranged alphabelieullv. ,it least once 
the Ashley I ibrury came to the British 
Museum, hm despiic their being entered 
in a card-index they seem to have been 
neglected by Nwinhiiriiiuns, and their im- 
portance as evidence ol .1 shared interest 
in flagellation at so laic a dale missed. 

1 1 is a piiy. 1 hero fore, that Miss Fuller 
seems to have overlooked wlial is pos- 
sibly lhe best piece of evidence in the 
letters. In the earliest she notes Mary 
Leith’s reference to Swinburne's 
“most mlcisiing lion bonk”, und 
her hope Ilia I “ il may be said of the 
birch as of the school ’ l lorebil * The 
words of the letter do not prove, how- 
ever. that ibis was a hook by Swin- 
burne rather than one belonging to 
him, the less so as Mary I cilh describes 
it as the “ top mgs ol a mug “ and the 
•• taxings of a mg", while Swinburne 
was 1101 .1 "lug", or King's Scholar, 
when ,il Finn. In the second letter 
there is reference to "die traditional 
podc of imini slime nl ’’ and to a work 
entitled “ l-'nsiy in I right". This work 
Miss Fuller describe* as “yet another 
of his [Swinbiirne's| own .school stories 
. . . which 'he (Mary l.eilh] thought 
unpublishable, even if modified ", Mary 
Leith, in her Boyhood of Swinburne. 
page 20, mentions T may in Fight as 
her own story, more or less revised by 
Swinburne m the winter of lWi3-M, and 
rewritten and published years later. 

The third letter MKs Fuller describes 
as less peculiar in its subject matter. 
In this, however, she is. I think, mistaken. 
The appendix to this letter she assumes 
to he by one of Mary Leith’s children. 

I I is. however, in Mary Leith’s own hand, 
not very heavily disguised. The pen 
and ink' are the same, and the method 
of forming the letters the same, although 
an attempt has been made to make the 
writing slope backwards. In the letter 
proper Mary Leith says she sends a 
photograph frame, and so docs lhe 
writer of the appendix. The appendix 
is a burlesque letter, supposedly from 
one -A'hooihoy id unother. but in fact 
from Mary Leith to Swinburne. It is, 
however, the /vramim* given by her 10 
herself and Swinburne which are inter- 
esting. The appendix is addressed lo 
“ Clavering ”, and signed " F. Th.", 
not F/k. as stated by Miss 
Fuller. The notorious “ Flogging 
Block " by Swinburne has as 
its pseudonymous author " Algernon 
Clave ring". The only Clavering who 
appears in a work of Swinburne’s other 
than one uf a sado-masochistic nature 
is Reginald Clavering in The Sisters, but 
he is a young man, not a schoolboy, 
and hi*, friend is Frank Dilstpn. The 
only character of Swinburne’s that I 
have been ab’c lu discover with the 
initials “F. Th." is Frederick Thorold. 
who is one of the victims in the "Flog- 
ging Ufutfk “ Fred ’’ and " Redgie ", 

•who appear in Mary Leith’s letter 
proper, arc njmes also found among 
these victims. Mary Leith’s own sons 
were called Alexander Henry and 


of this kind is flic MS. of Swinburne’* 
” hloit : another Udc " ilirilidi Museum, 
Ashley MS.527I), a flagella Nona I parody 
of his "Irion: an Ode”. Miss Fuller 
quotes Irani the MS., hut does not men- 
tion ihe evidence lo be found at Hie 
lie.id of ihc firsi side. " Finn: an 
Ode" Ims no dedication, hut "Finn: 
unother Ode” is dedicated "To M.”. 
Beside the dedication is the autograph 
note “ "t he other boy ’ did this lor me ", 
and he iiea ih ii the autograph notes in 
blue pencil ’•wrigliiful III /Docs die 
think fnys hjghling each other not only 
nocking which it is- -but sliaiighiv '! " 
and idcleled) " ,i ’start of hone ol her 
»il*i n is not helled The hern and vie- 

vim of the pnsm is named S md lhe 

name t is made lo rhyme with “ skin 
burn ” and “within burn ”, though the 
p«cm is signed “ Atlfred) Cieeilt St her- 
burnc). 1X3-.". That the poem is 
dr dies led lo ‘ M”, that ihc notes refer 
to .1 woman, and that they arc written in 
the cypher Used by Mary Leith and Swin- 
burne, is an accumulation of evidence 
ihai does suggest ihai this purely flagel- 
laiional poem was addressed to Mary 
Leith. There i, of course no evidence 
that she ever saw it. bin that Swinburne 
in UNO should be wriiing a masochistic 
poem addressed, in fantasy at least. 10 
lhe woman whom he had lost nearly 
lliiriy years before is moil interest int;. 

T. A. J. BURNETT. 

Brilish Museum, Department ol 
Manuscripts, London, W.L’.I. 

Communications 

Sir,- In view of your Commentary 
on ihc “ Politics of Commimicaiiom" 
conference « January Ibt, I think I should 
Say llmi Ihii p.irlicip.mt did not and 
docs not agree ili.n commnnicatioiis, or 
ideas about communications, arc 
” siipersiruclurc Indeed, that is wlial 
I ihoiight I was saying: ” over and over 
a-jain”, as semis to he necessary. 

RAYMOND WILLIAMS. 

Jcmis College, Cambridge. 

V It was indeed clear that Mr. Wil- 
liams did not share the view that com- 
munications are “ superstructure ". but 
it was also clear that lie was very much 
in .1 minority m theory at lead. 

Bismarck at Home 
and Abroad 

Sir, Your reviewer of my (Jor/nuny 
in the Ane of Hismarcl (January I ft) 
devotes most of his comments lo the 
nature of the series in which it nppenrs. 
Tins is, of course. 11 mutter for Hie edi- 
tor uml publishers. May 1 be allowed 
a brief reply, however, lo your reviewer’s 
complaint, in his otherwise kind remarks 
oil tlic hook itself, of my alleged neg- 
lect in my documents section las dis- 
tinct from my introductory essay) of 
Bismarck's toraign policy. As Ihc title 
indicates, ihe volume is far from being 
concerned only with Bismarck person- 
ally hut with the selling and his impact 
as well. Of the pages of documents 
cited from Bismarck himself while in 
office, more than one-third refer directly 
to principles and practice of foreign 
policy ; of tlic material quoted from his 
riicmoirs, more than one- ha If is on ibis 
subject. 

W. M. SIMON. 

ttoivcrsiiy of Kccle, Kcclc, Stafford- 
shire. 


fiiuuis. This I find xerj odd, *«. it i\ b.i-,cd 
on work done here, work largely <lnno 
from ficraich beenu-e wc knew < ,| no 
oilier book relevant in ,,itr needs. Per- 
haps, your reviewer would be kind 
enough in lid 1 ho ’oilier works in the 
same ii.idiiinn ", He should hear in 
mind 01 cour-c lliut these works will 
need m be sizable hooks Ctiulnining la) 
advice to teacher and -Indent, ib) a 
varied range l/^icc jour reviewer ) of 
exercises aelually u inter lake 11 . and <cl a 
quite generous selection of excrciiss tor 
use in class. Since xmir reviewer appar- 
eiitly coHtidcrs I5v a liigh price for 
a paperback of this sort, they will also 
have to he remarkably cheap. 

D. J. I~N RIGHT. 

Dco.irlnieni of l-jiglish. University 
Singapore, link i| Tima h Road. Singapore 
10. 

V Our rev fewer writes: —I am 
puzzled h> Professor linright’s courteous 
enquiry. I cannot believe that in mould- 
ing his English Depart mem he was 
ignorant of ihe work of : Denys Thomp- 
son t It nidi ng iind Diwirmiinnion, IdOpp., 
Chulto and Wiiulus, 1 0s. f»d.l, H. 
C’oonibes iL/reniriuv and Crithisuu 
1 92 pp.. L hallo and Wind us, 1 0s. 6di, 
and Raymond Williams t Rending and 
Criticism, 142 pp., Sfiilferl. These arc 
the hooks I had immediately in mind 
in talking of “piher works in (lie same 
1 radii ion ’’. Perhaps it might be ns well 
lo add that, in view of Professor 
Hn right's concern with price. Mr. 
Coombi-s's book was recently available 
in Pelican Books at 3s. <ul. 

However the real solution possibly 
lies in Prol'cisor Fn right’s odd equation 
of my word " tradition " with his exact 
description la. b, amJ c) ol’ Ihc formula 
for Mr. R . 1 wl in son’s book. The two 
cannot bs equated. I was talking largely 
of ihc influence of ihc leaching and prac- 
tice of Dr. Leu vis. This is indeed a tra- 
dition, hut it does not imply a formula. 
In the tradition ihc re are a number of 
works, not lo mail ion ihc impetus given 
hy the early I. A. Richards. With- 
in the formula (more or less) are 
many books not closely associated 
with the tradition- -Marie Peel’s Criti- 
eisin in Practice, II. P. Hewitt’s Reading 
and Response, John I. Morris’s Compa- 
rative Appraimion, and recent works 
by C. B. Cox mid A, E. Dyson, for ex- 
ample. Incidental I y. VI r. Coombs*, and 
Mr. Thompson also approach, with 
their modest prices, the formula re- 
quired. 

I still etimiiil sec wherein ihc origin- 
ality of Mr. Ruwlinson’s book resides. 
1.1 is, j*, I said, sensitive in many ways. 
Bui il is disappointing precisely because 
it midi little to the tradition it tallows. 


Pricey 


Robert Disnct. and in IS 95 were aged 
29 and 22. 1 1 appears therefore that 

the only evidence in ihe three fetters 
xv hii h iray connect Mary Leith with 
Swinburne's overtly fldgefialionjJ works 
is th-* appendix. 


A number of people li.ive ” m.;u.,llv 
oiidci i.if.cn" cxcicues in " piaeiu.il 
criticism ilol all nf them have leil ihe 
obligation to publish a boo), about 
ilicm. 1 would therclm e bj inter e»inl 
in Prolcssi»r Lmight’s ci'innieiils on die 
lii-il paragraph of my review uilier ih.m 
Ihc first. And if. as he -,av**, lhe tv oik 
of his vie par linen 1 as repi evented b> Mr. 
Raw) in soil'', hook was “ largely dune 
from scratch because \\c knew of no 
other hook relevant 1,1 our needs”, he 
places himself suiuewlui in thu position 
of Puff in Till' Cirtic com men ling mi luv 
Beefeater’s plagiarism from Othello - 
“.il] Ihai can he s.iid is that two people 
happened to hii on ihc ante thought - 
And Shakespeare made Use of it tiisj, 
that’s all." 

Gerard Manley 
Hopkins 

Sir, -We have carefully examined 
Bodleian MS -Eng. poet. d. 1 50. fol. **, 
and wc feel that in the interests ol (ruth 
and of Hopkins’s text wc must affirm 
that Mr. Norman White l December 19, 
l9f)X) is uccuralc in all bis readings of 
the text. The disputed line reads: 
EnrlicT or you fail at our forge and lie 
This is no! a matter of oninion but of 
observable fact. Owners of 1 lie current 
edition of tlic Oxford English Text 
should amend their copies: it is to be 
hoped that future reprints will not per- 
petuate this error, anti lli.il the ediiurs 
will withdraw their at temp led defence of 
an indefensible leading. 

R. R. M TON. 

P. J. CROFT. 

SI. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 

Counter-cavalry 

Bicycle 

Sir, — My a l toil ion has been «h.iwn to 
an error in my book Life with tWiii 
Vhtarki and I would be grateful if yon 
would grant me space in your columns 
to correct il. On pages )7<>-7. I attri- 
buted a counter *cav;ilry bicycle tech- 
nique to Professor H. Spenser Wilkin- 
son. Apparently the crcdil for this 
ingenious idea should have gone 10 u 
professor of logic. J. l.ook Wilson. L 
am grateful to Miss Victoria Spenser 
Wilkinson fur pointing this out. 

VICTOR MALLE L 

Wilier* ham House, near TcnterdciJ. 
Kent. 




§ 1 CHILDREN’S LORE 
& LITERATURE 


These beautiful and fascinating items are mainly selected from die import anl guide 
II AV HAND Children's Literati ire: A Guide to Reference Sources, Library of 
Congress, Washington, 1966. Subjects covered Include Fable*, Nursery Rhymes, 
Games of Children, Story-Telling, Publishers of Children's Books Jn England and 
America. Many of these books are delightfully Illustrated, others arc facsimiles of 
early children’s books. 


Sir,— To anyone like my self who has 
only a consumer’, interest in the publish- 
ing business it seems remarkable that 
certain firms are so bad at predicting the 
prices of books they are on the point of 
publishing. Last year 1 . received 
a note from a certain publishing house 
of great distinction ; it informed me of 
the impending publication of two books 
at “ about 55s." each. I ordered these 
from my bookseller, and a few days 
ago the volumes arrived: the price of 
one was £3 l Os., of the other £4 1 0s. 
There was no word of explanation from 
the publishers to justify the enormous 
discrepancy between forecast and actual 
prices. Nor can this b: an isolated case, 
since the same firm some months ago 
published at £7 a book it bad been adver- 
tising at 63 s. 

1 have, of course, resolved not to 
order this firm’s wares before publica- 
tion ; but might I suggest that the pub- 
lishers concerned should, employ the 
methods of industrial espionage to dis- 
cover the prices of their own products 7 
Unless, that is, their prices are as In- 
scrutable and unreasonable as the wea- 
ther, in which case they might do well 
to hire a meteorologist to write their ad- 
vance notices. 

-I assume, of course, that this sort of 
deception is practised unintentionally. 
FREDERICK WILLIAMS. 

Department of Classics. University of 
Southampton 

“ The Practice of 
Criticism” 

Sir.— Your reviewer of D. H_ Raw- 

.. • ti, ti _ . . .j 


F|nii*i»-r V. Many 

A CENTURY OF CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS. 

A slyly of t^lhiaanih-cinlurv children’* 
liieiituie and il* basil in educational and 
philosophical thought, Coniinia Inchida 
ctiipieia on ch*#> bool's and ballad*, fairy 
iotas, the Lilliputian Library, Raucwau and 
the moral tale, *oma great wrltHa of 
time book*, and tlw old-fasti lorad garden 
of vertai. Historical Introduction, bib llog* 
rephy, and chronologic*! Hit ol children"! 
books iMibl'nhaii Irani 1700-162S. Cited In 
Herilwd 7. W22/Z57j»./$a.6Q 


Sabine B-irlnu fiouM 

A BOOK OF NU RSERY SONGS AN D 
RHYMES. 

An mellant collKtlon by a ptonair folk- 
lorist ot most of iha tong* and lhvm** 
familiar W reader* of all agas. Tho Intro- 
duction dial* wirti iha folk rhymes a It 
relata* 10 social Islsury. Illustraltd wills 
vwodoita and border decora ions. Cittd 
In Hevilind 778. 1*07/irepJS8.75 


Hepry Belt 

NURSERY RHYMES AND TALES, 
Thoir Origin .and Hlitwy. 

Discusses mylfi and iredlilan n lhay are 
redacted In nuroary «hynn« and tala*. Bib- 
.llographtcal noiat -ond Index. Cited in 
Havltand 778; Kennedy & Sends 8332. 

J924/139p./$7,00 


Effie Power 

BAG OTALES: A Source Book for 
Story-Tallwa. 

Over fifty »vlM, Including snyih*, fable*, 
and foUc salt*, wills notes on storytelling 
and children's Ureraiura. An Introdueslen 
ctrestei ilia irrpottann ofttorytalllng: esch 
i section l«t a preface containing a list of 
s Knits and a tutfiograpliy-of iduicK. Au- 
thor was diTeuow ol gt’iWien'i work at 


Johann Ainov romcnius 

THE ORB1SPICTUSOF JOHN AMOS 

OOMENIUS. 

The first chUdtan 1 * picture bepk and for a 
century ihe moss popular ia»iimok In 
Europe alier Ilf publication In 1637. Ediiwl 
by Charlaa VW. Bardean, this edhion Is 
Dluatraiad wilts over 160 woodcuis, wlill 
English and Latin terns In parallel coHimns, 
1867/12 Ip 169.00 


Andrew \V. Tuor 

STORIES FROM OLD-FASHIONED 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS, Brought To- 
gothar and Introduced to lhe Reader. 

A coUecUon ol c1illdnn‘a«otles arranged In 
approximate chronological aider from 1 767 
■ to 1827. Iltusiraiiona include tills pages 
from books and msgetlnes and 260 amusing 
cut r. Cited In Havlland 82. 

1899- 1600/(S4p/S 8.50 


Louise FlofJ 

THE CH1L0 AND HIS BOOK. Soma 
Account of the Hlitory end Progress 
ol Children's Literature In Englendt 

Through an examination of Individual title* 
end aullioia tWs study clearly shops the 
deirekipnieat of English children's litera- 
ture up to about 1020. Hint! rated.' Cited /a 
HwIIsm! 17. 1895/3C8pi$9,6Q 
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HIGH GODLINESS 


VS'. T. Harris mid Harry SawYF.RR : The Springs of Mende Belief awl 
Conduct. 152pp. Freetown : Sierra Leone University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press. 35s. 


Whatever he the truth of (he conten- 
tion that to unde it! and religion one 
must be icIigimiN. there can be little 
doubt that the lute W. T. Harris's 
nineteen yean as a Methodist mini- 
ster in Siena I cone did nut prevent 
him finm leaving ns a .serious and 
sympathetic account o( M ende teli- 
giun. ‘I hi> edition of the author's 
note* lias been augmented ami rc* 
vised iiv the Reverend Canon 
il. A 1 . Sawycir ami their original 
title judiciously broadened to its pre- 
sent one. fin the book treats, not only 
of the M code's idigion as such, bin 
al'o of their attitudes and approaches 
to the supernatural in general. 

fhe Supreme Spirit of the Meudc 
possesses all the characteristics 
of the classical High-Cod. He is 
otin.se and celestial, omnipotent and 
omniscient, benevolently pul emu J 
nnd yet pci missive of evil, invoked, 
briefly and often •' in extremis *\ Lull 
not win dripped ritually. Like the 
innjuriiy of Africans, the Mcmfe 
(Icvule thcii rliii.il attention to pla- 
e.ding their .incest ors. who fall into 
two distinct categories -those lately 
dead and those long dead. These hit- 
ter. a.s founding Tat lie rs of L riba I mor- 
ality. approximate closest to the 
divine. Hi ri ally, the Mendc engage 
in ritual dealings with a whole host 
of “Nature Divinities “—hill, river 
and tree spirits. 

The remaining chuplers of the 
book offer miscellaneous but often in- 
teresting items of information about 
various aspects of Monde belief and 
'conduct. 'Ihui there arc paragraphs 
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AGAINST NATURE? 

Jlrfmiaii Newman: Race: Migration and Integration. 234pp. Burns and Oates. 35s. 


H oimn Mom.r.. the friend and 
raenlomf Thomas. Hardy who 
was his junior by eight years, 
ditd nearly a hundred years ago. If 
STcre nol for his influence on I lardy 
Soumcmighi nol be known today 
eiicpi lu scholars. Bom in 1-ordmg- 
"tibn Reciory. near Dorchester in 


on Mendc notion' of magic and 
witchcraft, tok-m and taboo, oaths 
and cursev In an account of this 
nature an index is indispensable. For- 
tunalely this work is furnished with 
a reasonably guud one. 

Strictly 'peaking this description or 
the Mendc li eltaiisihuuiiiiy: belongs 
mure to the ethnographic than anthro- 
pological genre. The social anjhro- 
pologi't wilt find there striking illus- 
trations and further continuation of 
hi> traditional lends. But he will re- 
gret (hat a more specific social setting 
for the “ springs of Mende belief and 
conduct " is not provided. Without 
such a setting the discussion of divina- 
tion, for instance, is bound to seem 
somewhat platitudinous. On the whole 
the author' are content to present the 
fails as they fuund them without 
seeking to foist more systematic sem- 
blance upon them (him their contrar- 
iety calls for. What theorizing there is, 
anthropologically speaking nt least, 
is not very original and at times ques- 
tion begging— as for instance the 
rather frcqucnL recourse to the term 
“ postulate " in an explanatory sense. 

However, the book is addressed to 
more than the anthropologist. The 
linguist, philosopher and theologian 
will each find perusal of this work 
rewarding. (It is obviously a must 
for those intending to work among 
the Mende. or in Sierra Leone.) 
Finally one hopes that missionary 
societies of ail denominations will 
lake note of this publication and (he 
success it deserves, and will be stimu- 
lated to emulation. 


The problems of race are as complex 
as those of humanity itself, but their 
full meaning is oflen obscured by a 
particular crisis and the reactions of 
panic or anger it creates. There has 
been need for a study that would 
discuss the biological, social and 
moral aspects of race, and then try 
to consider practical implications in 
the light ot them. In this, as in so 
many contemporary dilemmas, some 
sulidly established principles are the 
best guarantee of sane practice. 

Professor Newman is a sociologist 
who is also a theologian, and his in- 
tention has been to provide the sort 
of general survey of 4he real dimen- 
sions of the problems tha,i must pre- 
cede any attempt to solve them. It 
may be that he has attempted too 
much in too small a space, for he not 
only discusses such dilliculi questions 
as racial origins and classification, 
race prejudice nnd miscegenation, but 
also attempts to survey the history 
and present situation of race relations 
in Britain, the United Stales, South 
Africa and Australia. He provides two 
long appendixes on the Roman 
Catholic Church and contemporary 
racism and on that Church's altitude 
to migration. Each chapter has a 
bibliography which enables the reader 


lu put 'tic questions which, inevitably, 
arc discussed only in outline. 

Few serious anthropologists would 
any longer support the cruder 
theories of inherent racial inferiori- 
ties. fliul the very notion of racial 
differentiation is highly ambiguous. 
But racial prejudice remains a tragic 
reality, and, even though its mani- 
festations are largely the result of 
economic and .social fuclors, its roots 
remain .sinister and perhaps inexplic- 
able. Professor Newman has no dilli- 
cully in exposing the irrationality of 
racialist theories and has sensible 
things to say about creating the cli- 
mate that will help to destroy them. 
He provides detailed documentation 
—some of it already out of dale— on 
the current controversy in England, 
and he surveys the American scene 
wilh the help of liberal newspaper 
quotations. 

Whal is particularly useful about 
his hook is its treatment of immigra- 
tion policy and the natural rights it 
should embody. He recognizes a 
stale's right to impose restrictions 
that are honestly intended to serve 
the common good -which includes 
the good of prospective immigrants - 
and his discussion of Australian 
policy is unusually clear he ailed. 
Race itself, he insists. can 


TO BE AN ENTITY 


Jean Duvignaudi Chebika. 360pp. Paris: Gnllimard. 25fr. 


Chebika is yet another French con- 
tribution to the sociological explora- 
tion of the Maghreb. Its author, now 
Professor of Sociology at Tours Uni- 
versity, was from 1.960-65 teaching 
at Tunis University. During this 
period, wilh Ihe assistance of fifteen 
Tunisian sociology students, he 
undertook what lie describes as a 
microsoeiological case study of 
Chebika, n village of some 250-300 
inhabitants situated close (u the 
Algerian border in the south of 
Tunisia. 

There emerges from the book 
(which could well have been a quarter 
of the length and whose Blind While 
Fish in Persia style is inappropriate) 
an extremely interesting picture of a 
typical Tunisian village which has 
lost “ toutc conscience collective de 
sol ”. It has become 'impoverished, 
largely through its tradition of ex- 
changing wives from more important 
places for land-ow'ning rights in its 
oasis. Most of ihe men of the village 
work as serfs on land their fathers 
used to own, and only five (a figure 
later set at six, then four) possess 
plots of their own. The village func- 
tions on a barter (goods for services) 
basis, and its modus operandi Is effec- 
tively contrasted wilh that of a near- 
by Beduin encampment remarkable 
for its energy and progressive outlook. 


cation ; his inquiry e lieu it raged the 
villagers to assess their unjust posi- 
tion fin tile first lime, to see them- 
selves as Tunisians, and to assert 
themselves col lee lively again >| both 
the bedu and the local governor. I mm 
complete passivity they advance to an 
altitude of eagerness foi the develop- 
ment (of which the sine qua mm is 
government akll of ( liehikan society. 

* lie bonk makes some remarkable 
omissions: the relevance to Chebika 
of its mosque, for example, is not e\- 
amined. The author's style is tort nous, 
bears close relation to [hat of a novel 
of suspense (M. Duvignaud has three 
novels to his credit), and often leads 
to serious ambiguity; the meanings 
of some of the many Arabic words 
are nol explained, some are wrong 
tc.g.. “ mirhab " for “ mihrab ", and 
jaich ' to mean war), and sometimes 
two different versions (c.g. of Ihn 
Khaldoun) arc given. 


never be a legitimate fc-lgev Henry Moulc and Mary Mullet i 
discrimination. Unfortunii? fiLii'k and he was eh i kiencd Horn- 
urnl law arguments ar c unLtSjb uficr an uncle horn in I80.\ named 
convince pragmatic poliikii- fer Lord Nelson. Educated at home. 
I here remains u serious jMkJfouce Moulc innirieulalcd al l i umy 
l'i ojc.ssor Newman’s speciiu^tbllegc. Oxford, at Ihe aye of ninc- 
vielton and the tangled ttfw&tn and wjs admitted a pensioner 
ease as lie .seeks to interp [{ |$o Queens' College, Cambridge, in 
There i.s neih'iiis .wu- -WR In 1858 he became the Unl- 
it a- origins of wi'mer and in IH6- he was 

Professor NewmwJ 'L ‘"fan ' letl 1,1 lhc Mlddle 1 citipli?. In 
S S Uo=l» fcW* hc was assistant master 
has of course kniiwn^ n 1 '^ I Marlborough College, and it was 
nrohlcm of m’in rii a L loot robablv at this time that he was 
h un lied ^ ^ tutor to the son or the poet- 
noliev 1 ' m,v ?-IK? T5® 1 Knaiisl, Sir Henry laylor. In I8h7 
which is luni! ^Riu . c wok his B.A. and belatedly, in 
* B “‘ W h. his M.A. During tile IS7Us ho 

So* f? H.M. inspcoliir of Work- 
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1 1 pe unique photograph printed here. 

alien when he was about twenty- 
ncn. It gives an inkling of his pre- 
wnmjnl features - -the noble brow 
. W ihe eluiiuent eves Wi- lm.- 
By far the wor .1 'hortcMUj fcof of these in a note of I lardy'.' 
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and an through his intense 
^is pupils late in life 
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Bg i t readings of poetry were also 
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tar loo seriously when Ins liisl novel 
\v:k published ; how after dining and 
spending the night in town; they set 
off tin that last memorable June visit 
to ( .mih ridge, and how Moule. faith- 
ful and affectionate lu (hc end, saw 
Hardy off on a long return journey 
to Cornwall. If proof of whal Hardy 
thought of M mile's mind is needed, 
we have only to remember his tribute 
of seven short wmdt “ a scholar and 
critic of perfect taste " : or of how lie 
frit towards him. the phrase that cuts 
like a knife — *’ His last smile 

There are also the extant letters 
From Horace to Hardy- only nine of 
them, some merely notes of a line or 
two, but more euiefully kept to Hardy 
than any oilier of the thousands he 
received and preserved. They alone, 
carefully dated in pencil, have been 
found in a home-made wrapper of 
while paper, scaled and inscribed in 
ink. Clearly their value lies in their 
emotional, rather than their literary, 
content for Hardy. Covering the 
years 1861-1873. they tell us briefly 
whal Moule was reading and advised 
Hardy to read -Kinglake's /nwM 
of the Crimea or CioUlwin Smith on 
, A merit an Slavery, whal he was lec- 
turing on. what writing and what 
reviewing. When Hardy appealed to 
him on literary style and the use of 
the ' subjunctive Horace readily 
advises him : " You must in the end 
write your own style.” He recom- 
mends an eye. specialist In the young 
poet-architect, burning the midnight 
oil wilh too much reading and writ- 
ing in hi' London lodgings and bend- 
ing over a draughtsman’s board too 
sedulously by day. 

But there is a lighter note, confirm- 
ihg that Lhc two friends hail together 
heard Patti and the incomparable 
Hungarian singer Tietgcns. and thjL 
they, diped occasionally a I the New. 


Dickens and lliuckcruy. noted for its 
Turkish baths. In the final letter, 
written four months before his death, 
Horace advises Hardy on how Lo 
address the aristocracy in writing 
about them. (Hardy look his advice 
and altered (he title oF l ord Luxcl- 
lian in a second edition of A Pair of 
Blue Eyes which Moule roviewedj. 
In a hurried postscript Ihe killer 
wi ites : “ You understand the wanton 
infinitely bellei than the Indy -and 
how gloriously you have idealized 
here and there." Ihis was a pointer, 
not patronizing criticism. Mode's 
comment remains true to this day. 

But it is lo Hardy's poems, us 
always, that we look for the deepest 
revelations. Four of these are writ- 
ten with Horace in mind. The earliest, 
"A Confession to a Friend in 
Trouble'*, written when Hardy was 
twenty-six but not published until he 
was fifty-eight, dearly shows the in- 
timate bond between the two men, 
and reveals that (he older turned to 



the \oungci to dispel hunts of dcpics- 
iron. "The Five St u den is " looks back 
on youthful days when lour of Lhe 
live arc gone, leaving Hardy alone. 
The " dark He '* of this urgent poem 
was Horace. “ He f lire my Friend 
Arrived " is deceptively simple, re- 
cording Hardy's reflected emotion on 
waiting for Horace’s body to be 
brought from Cambridge lo Fording- 
lon Si. George for burial. The fourth 
“Standing by the Mantelpiece”, is 
the most cryptic ol all, and purposely 
so. 

In May. 1*118, the Rev. Dr. A. C. 
Moule begged Hardy from Tfump- 
iitglon Rectory to >et down his 
memories or Horace who died " in 
the year that I was born: 1 would 
nol venture lo trouble you, hut that 
I think ivry few ever knew him av 
yon t lid, and probably none except 
yourself survive.” (My italics.) The 
plea was in vain. Hardy sat down 
to write but " hr but ml that he , on Id 
not". Since his memory remained 
remarkably clear until the end of 
his life his inability would seem to 
spring from his marked reluctance 
to reveal his inmost feelings, in 
speech or prose. It is possible that 
his heart was still tender wilh regard 
to this early friend to whom he had 
been so deeply attached and to whom 
he owed so much: or else he had 
repressed liis mcmtuics so deeply that 
he could not. like a skin-diver, 
recover the treasure. 

Why revive M utile's memory 
now ! The answer is to remove an 
unworthy slain on his character that 
appeared some time ago in a hook 
which an American reviewer summed 
up in two words ■" Hardly Hardy ! ’* 
— Prtivitlrm r (tint Mr. Hardy, by l.ois 
Deacon and Terry Coleman. In this 
il wax .suggested that Horace Moule 
"became somehow involved" in » 
triangular relationship with Hardy 
and liis young cousin Tryphena. and 
that this t hypothetical) association 
"roused A ceiiniii : jealousy in 
Hardy”. Secondly, in the Moule 
letters made use of there were errors, 
excisions and omissions. Thirdly, the 
ino.sl intricate poem of Hardy’s relat- 
ing to Moule was wildly misinter- 
preted. and, lastly, the *' circum- 
stances " causing Mottle’s "extreme 
depression " before he ended his life, 
mentioned by Horace's brother 
C harlcs at the inquest, were nol in- 
vestigated. it seems lilting to vindi- 
cate Horace, lo explain Hardy's cryp- 
tic poem, and to prim for Lhc first 
time what has hitherto remained 
secret out of respect for the living 
and the dead— the cause for Moulc's 
suicide. 

• It will be seen that far front being 
attracted to Hardy's cousin, Horace 
was deeply committed elsewhere. 
Shortly before hi* death. Sir Sydney 
Cockerell, Hurdy's friend and one of 
his literary executors, told me in 
person that Hardy had revealed lo 
him (hat Horace had been engaged 


lo an " un- named lady of title '*. 
Highly strung, subject to periods of 
depression and greatly mmvmkcd, 
hc dined with his fiancdc. look too 
much wine at table, considered that 
he had public^ di.giaccd her and 
lalcr ended his life. Monk's con- 
science was as tender as his musical 
car was delicate ; but ihul one iff a 
family marked for its devout beliefs 
ami practice should have "closed liis 
term thus *’ indicates the stress, the 
depth of his coiillici and Milfeirng. 
Neither l-lurdy nor Sir Sydney is 
likely to have falsified information 
in this tragic mailer. Thus, although 
the evidence conics al third hand, it 
is valid. 

In “ Standing by the Mantelpiece ”, 
published after Haulv’s death, the 
writer penetrates his dead friend's 
mind in ictrosjicct. i\Ve do nol 
know when the piicm was written.) 
He envisages Moule addressing his 
fiancee after his decision to end his 
life. In the first stanza the country 
.superstition that standing candle- 
wax betoken > a shroud, and that if 
touched by the beholder hc "claims 
its drape ", is used. l he second 
clearly refers to Moulo’s intended 
marriage, .lime being the month lor 
weddings in several Hardy poems: 
thus a ilou hie wintry darkness closes 
round Ihe " claimant " ol death 
instead of indiancc. In the third 
stanza. “ onihitterinciii ", jjossibly a 
quarrel is mentioned. Ihe fourth 
implies that Moule hail been frank 
.with his liuncee about liis failings mid 
that vhb had accepted them as her 
love fur him grew, lu the lillli and 
.sixth stanzas, it is cleat that some 
irrevocable words were spoken by 
Lhe woman, probably the breaking 
of their engagement : 

. . . finality 

Closes arouiiil. and my la-i inmciiieiui 
: - IlliMll. 

The speaker, Horace, Joes not de- 
fend himself. L.ike Manly in the final 
lyric of Winter Its nd\. he says 
" no mure *\ 

. . . The rest nnisi wan till vie 
Arc lace lo face again, i<in«tde lhc in mb. 

With his highly intuitive nafuie. 
and his closeness to llniacc when 
they were young, hc alone could in-, 
terpret aright that tragic decision and 
departure, belter probably than the 
woman Horace loved, who remains a 
nameless shadow. 


1. Rrlbtiou-i Tut ft Sariety, l.oiuhm, 
1913. He sent Hardy a copy. 

2. The London .)/« rein v. October, 
1922. 

1 am indebted to the tale Dr. II. F. 
Moulc and R. C. H. Moulc for addit- 
ional inforniaiiou and ihe rare photo- 
graph by Pouncy of Dorchester 
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INSTRUMENTAL INTRODUCTIONS AND INVENTOR® 


eligiott 

future hopes 


(Editors) : The Russell Collection and other Early Keyboard Instruments in Saint Cecilia s Hall Edinburgh. 76pp. EdinLungh Unlvuslty 1 . . 15.s. 


Yhlo,ln amt Albert Museum t Catalogue of Minin/ taMf. Vol 1. Rmtuond Russell : Keybounl &!' "if™ BA ' NtS 1 Nm ^ 

Instruments. J2lpp. 138 plates. £2 LOs. Victoria and Albert Museum: Musical Instruments as llorhs of Ait. fe» plates, iz*. ou. li.M.a.u. 


HoutaRT: The Eleventh Hour. Edited hy Mury Anne 
Xuteau. 192pp. Burns nnd Oates. 30s. 

_ v Pagleton and Brian Wicker (Editors) : From Culture to Revoht- 
ln 308pp. Sheed and Ward. £2 10s. 


Behind the obvious visual pleasure* 
of this :iyice;»hlo hand Ful of picture 
books there lie* ;i stoi y of our chang- 
ing attitude towards early musical in- 
struments: our interest in them is no 
longer only historical but also prac- 
tical. We now brine them out of their 
glass cases to make music on them 
(or on cal e full > copied reproductions 
of them di of their winking prin- 
ciples). Novel til ctess om glass case 
.specimens me of inestimable value, 
.since ive need publicly accessible col- 
lections on which m base our know- 
ledge. 

These honks :uc thcniselv cs a tri- 
bute (o that growing knowledge. Un- 
foi tu (lately, fhc longest and most pre- 
tentious oi them is also the least satis- 
factory, Prufcssoi Htayai'd is highly 
regarded as ciua lor of the on island- 
ing Muslv 1 itst m menial de Bruxelles, 
but witli his collaborator, fJi. dc Men, 
he has written a text on another level 
of competence, and Musical Instru- 
ments in Art and History carries 
many marks of amateur workman- 
ship. Perhaps an oiganographer 
should not he expected to be an ac- 
curate historian of “ geo graphical, 
social and musical factors ", as the 
dust-cover claims •• but then, should 
he try 7 

It is wrong history that Monte- 
verdi's Or/ eo was " the first opera to 
use an orchestra’*; or that “it was 
necessary to return to monody such 
as it had been known to ihe ancient 
Greeks”; or that Monteverdi was 
the first to use the trombone “ in an 
orchestral score that is. Or fee 
of 1607 — and “ was to use it again 
three years later in a Sonata da 


thie.sa "--Monteverdi, who is not 
known to have written any chuich 
sonatas thut this seems to he merely a 
muddle for the “Sonata [sic] sopra 
Sanctu Maria ” for soprano, two Cor- 
nelius, three trombones, two violins 
and cello in the Vespers of 1610); 
or that “it was in J70o that [the 
drum] lirisi appeared in music fur the 
theatre”: or that the "starting- 
point ” ul' the classical orchestra from 
1750 to I #30 was the siring quar- 
tet ; or thaL the romantic 
orchestra " was enlarged " to include 
trombones and double busses, it is, 
however, wrong organography that 
" the trumpet of the sixteenth century 
was very much like that of modern 
times " — tiic difference between u 
lung, valvclcs* it limpet using high 
partial* for melody and a short, 
vulvcd trumpet using low purlials 
could hardly he wider; or that “ the 
orchestra of Monteverdi's Orfro in- 
eluded trumpets of live sizes “—one 
size (about 7 feet) was used in differ- 
ent registers: or that the classical bas- 
soon Is Ihe bass of the oboe family " 
and " remained pretty well what it 
had been during the Renaissance 
periud “—when it did not yet exist. 
The expert will shudder ; the layman 
will be deceived. The only features 
unreservedly to be - praised are the 
fabulous wealth of pictures in colour 
(sometimes mislabelled, but of out- 
standing excellence) and ihe ndmir- 


strtnnents. has been nicely put to. 
gelher by Ren*? C'lemeneic, who has 
the advantage of being both a prac- 
tising performer uf early music and 
a practical musicologist. It is a little 
amusing (and quite unconvincing) to 
find the' pendulum of favour swinging 
to a point at which "our modern 
orchestral palette appears poverty- 
stricken ” in comparison with ihe late 


Renaissance— but let it pass. The pic- 
tures are not all in colour, but they 


able preface by that real musicologist, 
Gcncvtevc Thibault. Comtes se de 


Chambure. 

A much less pretentious but much 
more trustworthy book with very 
similar intentions. Old Musical In- 


arc all good and well described. The 
text is informative and in the main 
sound enough, though it does not 
always present its information with 
crystal-sharp exactness. The introduc- 
tion, in fact, is vague and really a little 
inane; but with that worked out of 
his system, the author slicks there- 
after to his task with commendable 
judgment and lucidity. The expert 
will not find much to quarrel with 
in the book : Ihe layman can have 
sufiicienl confidence in it; and alto- 
gether it takes a worthy and appro- 
priate place in the "Pleasures and 
Treasures " series of which it forms 
a part. 

The University of Edinburgh, ever 
since Tovey. has been a lively place 
for music, and is a worthy custodian 
for the greater part of Raymond Rus- 
sell’s highly selective and important 
collection of keyboard instruments, 
together with others in its possession, 
The combined collection is the sub- 
ject of the present catalogue, The 
Russell Collection and other Early 
Keyboard Instruments In Saint 
Cecilia's Hull Edinburgh. This pos- 
sesses admirable scholarship and 
exactness. There are excellent pic- 


liues. some of them in colour. ‘I he 
whole slim volume has a soreness of 
touch which comes only from the 
combination of knowledge and en- 
thusiasm. . 

Good as this is. the best of (he 
volumes under review uic the three 
publications from Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Oflice. Under its disting- 
uished present Director. John Pope- 
Hen nessy. the Victoria and Albert 
Museum lias handsomely redeemed 
its notorious past neglect of its 
musical instruments. We are rightly 
reminded that craftsmanship and 
visual beauty were mid remain the 
primary concern of the V. & A., but 
no museum could do much better for 
its instruments than the V. & A. is 
now doing. It is even possible to 
press u button and hear the recorded 
sound of certain specimens— a splen- 
did plan indeed. 

The catalogues are written by ex- 
perts so passionately involved that 
they read like detective stories aiul 
are almost as hard to put down: 
sutely unusual praise for aiiv cata- 
logue. Raymond Russell’s preface. 
Volume One, Keyboard Insinumnts. 
is long and polemical, but lie makes 
his points with remarkable perception 
nnd cogency. The detailed informa- 
tion on each instrument is precise and 
comprehensive ; and ever}, doubtful 
question about Ihe original condition 
and subsequent modifications— even 
ownership when suflicieiiily distin- 
guished— is eagerly weighed and can- 
vassed. The resolutions and re- 
searches of others, especially of Joint 
Barnes, arc as ably drawn upon. Be- 
cause of Russell’s untimely death 


we find much valuable fafe, 
s'lission headed "Editor's K- 
there is a worthy append W «f j 
and oi guns, added by Austin bj 
and another on (he "Decer^ 
keyboard Instruments" ty] 
Thornton. A small criticism j 
earlv musical pilch is dismissal 
snllieienily explored, which pit 
is ; but reference should at Ini 
been made In Arthur Mendd'u 
mental articles in the Muskit{ 
terly. Some of the very fitted 
are in colour. 

Equal virtues ore etife 
Anthonv Baines’s eacji 
coverage of all the inslrumctt: 
than keyboard in Volume T«, 
Kevin nn d Instruments. His at 
(ion is brief and sensible ; cxi; 
of instillments has its oval 
inlioduction, and Ihe detiJa 
seiiptioiis and discussions ik 
ami stimulating all along it 
Hide is an enormous amt: 
learning and also a solid pici 
in whatever Mr. Baines writs 
seems to be learning mowi) 
time, and yet he keeps his w 
sense as well, lie has the V. 
o( making scholarship read-'i 
pillar of the Cialpin Socieij- 
out which very little, one f« 
now proceed properly in o 
graph v lie lias in this volumi 
the V. & A. as well as be but 
musicians. 

Mioind Instruments os 8V1 
Art k not only enchanting 
bni has brief noitvs, didilWfa 
catalogues, which tell the h)i 
exactly what he most wanhtrt 
with unfailing tact and (*l$ 


AN ELIZABETHAN REINSTATED 


Masakata Kanazawa (Editor) : The Complete Works of Anthony Holborne, 
University Press. £4 1 5s. 


Vol. 1 : Music for Lute and Bandora. 225pp. Harvard University Press. London ! 


First in more ways than one. Music, 
for Lute and Bandora begins an 
ambitious project — the publication of 
the complete works of the Elirabe-, 
than composer. Anthony Holborne 
—besides inaugurating a series called 
“Harvard Publications in Music”. 
Harvard is one of the most recent fol- 
lowers of a tradition of music publi- 
cations sponsored by American col- 
leges and universities, among which 
may be found such pioneers as Smith, 
Wellesley, Yale, Penn Slate, nnd Cali- 
fornia. The four general editors, all 
members of the Harvard music 
faculty', point out that graduates tran- 
scribe a great deal of music before 
writing term papers and master’s 
theses, onlv to see the results of Iheir 
labours refegated to Iheir own library 
shelves. When this work is of good 
qualify, why can iL not spread to Ihe 
shelves of others, both scholars and 
musicians ? The Harvard scries sets 
out lo make an idea into reality. 

Although this volume is offered in : 
a kind of flexible binding which is 
stronger than paperback but leu 
durable than library binding, .the 
qualify of the paper is first-rate, 
and the printing both . of letter- 


press nnd music (tablature and 
staff notation) compels admiration. 
The accuracy' of the transcriptions, 
as revealed by random sampling, 
leaves little to be desired. As 
for the quality of the music, 
Holborne s - best essays in these 
dances, fantasias, and genre pieces 
deserve their rightful place in the 
Elizabethan repertoire, and now that 
virtuosos on the lute and other 
plucked -st ring instruments are in- 
creasing in number, it may bo 
expected that Holborne will soon bo 
as familiar a name as Dowtand. 

Tho editor’s brief introduction 
discusses (he life of the composer, 
the instruments he used, and the 
sources of tho music. Relevant letters 
and other documents are quoted in 
eerie n so, the only notable omission 
being the certificate of Ho] borne's 
marriage to Elizabeth Marten, at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, on June 
14, 1584 (Burke’s Memorials of St. 
Margaret’s Church. Westminster, 


1914. page 298), Reference is made 
to Wilticmi Barley’s A New Boake. oi 


to WilURni Barley’s A New Booke. of 
TabU lure (1596), in which several of 


Holborne’s bandora pieces are found, 
but there is no mention of the excel- 
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lent modern edition of this source 
by W. W. Newcomb (Penn Slate 
Press) which appeared in 1966, pre- 
sumably when the present volume 
was in proof singe. , • 

Brief notes on the music are given 
at the fend of the volume, and they 
are for the most part concise yet 
helpful. Problems of identity can 
sometimes, reach daunting propor- 
tions when one is faced with a title 
such as ” Mr. D. Bond’s GaUiard", 
but most of the identifications offered 
are plausible and convincing. The 
one exception is No. 13; Lute Pavan 
No. 8, which is entitled “The Coun- 
tess of Pembroke’s Funeral", the 
editor for some reason preferring the 
spelling Pembrook. He suggests two 
possible candidates for Itus .dedicn- 
tion, one of them being Catherine, 
second wife of Henry Herbert, 
second Earl of Pembroke. She died 
in 1 575, and the music seems to date 
from a much later period than this, 
for it was included in Holboruc's 
Pavans. Galliards, and A I mains of 
1599— a reference which is missing 
from the list of concordances given 
for this Hem. The other Countess of 
Pembroke suggested by the editor is 
Ann, second wife of William Her- 
bert, first Earl of Pembroke. Since 
she died in 1588, this smill but sym- 
pathetic funeral tribute may possibly 
be connected with (he event, 'rhe. 
English authority on Holborne, 
Mr. Bnao Jeffery, has recently 
put forward the much m0 re 
likely theory ■ that ihe music’ 
refers to the second -Earl’s third 
wife, Mary’ Sidney, whose influence 
on the literature and music of her 
tunes easily outweighs those of '.ihe 
other Countesses. In 1 586 she had the 
great misfortune to lose her father 
. Sir Henry Sidney, her mother (Lady 

Mflrir C»ln<uA .1 r' J 


shortened title us it appears in tile 
Pit vans, Ciulliards, mid A Inwins- ns* 
mention of Ihe Countess of Pembroke 


is made in this anthology— only the 
bare title " The Funeralls 1 he 


implication is that she would not wish 
to be reminded of Hiosc sad events 


thirteen years afterwards. J* 
llw composer have wished w' 
to commemorate her own •= 
for she outlived him by iwM 
years. In the notes on lw*J 
music, details fur No* A a® 
to have been DmiUed 


PANDORA’S BOX 


Aaron Copland : The New Music, 1900-1960. 194pp. 

21s. 


Advisory Panel: 

Sir John Nswsom, Mies Janet 
Adam Smith,, Mr., Michael Baldwin, 
Mr. Laona/d ..Clark, Mist Marjorie 
L Hourd, Mi. ted. Hughes, Mr. . 
Melvin J. Laaky. .. • V 


/ 1—*.. iiiuiiiEi luauv 

Mary Sidney), ahd her , famoui 
brother, Sir ^Philip. It is: indeed . true 
mat the title-; of: this Imuoh-copied 
, composition should be read m> t ^ 
•, Jut Id the plural. 




The New Mush, 1900-/960 is a revi- 
sion and enlargement of a book writ- 
ten thirty years ago, and the fact Ural 
Mr. Copland’s assessment of the stale 
of music then still makes very good 
sense today is a proof of hi* dis- 
crimination and insight. He has only 
had to add to each of his earlier 
essays a note bringing it up to date. 
He admit* that he failed lo foresee, 
in 1940, the enormous influence dial 
the twelve-lone system, already well 
established but then practised only 
by the Viennese school, was to have 
on the younger generation of postwar 
composers, and adds a new chapter 
on the subject showing how a desire 
for something to take the place of 
Ihe old tonal system, already in dis- 
integration. was the reason for its 
wide adoption. . He points out that 
this new. order, though satisfying lo 

9H2W P[? v ** extremely con- 
^Ing to the listener, who found 

i&EF * lhe an fb° r °f some son 

aUUes5ly eCn mUsk * ecnicd to <lrift 

^The nfevv edition include* more 
than its title suggests. We are taken 
°n a i conducted lour of the various 
phases that music has gone through 
, since . the classical compose rs'^Tife 
eighteenth century Acre succeeded by 

” *f". w* admirable 

iWre ™fih? ( U5,<: ncv « 

: “ fo 1«C exiitr 

bas altvayw ihoute often 

.only -after a a—v . ■ . ■ 


,i the Catholics of the Left so 
Ho irgue, the Church has spoken 
9 yule and too late on the C'hris- 
.'s involvement in the revolution- 
L ft orM about him, their criticisms 
[hardly apply to Canon Houtarl. 
jis a trained sociologist particu- 
b aware of the problems of dove- 
jno nations, and of Latin 


idea in particular, and he unites 
rience of the world he analyses 


nggenuine understanding of what 
[Ouirch t mission should be. He is 
M b much more serious radical 
fthe dons of the Slant group, who, 
all their invocation of the re vol u- 
gry mood of the times, are incur- 
j academic interpreters of the 
q they discuss. Their latest sym- 
wn, From Culture to Revolution, 
ins and ends with contributions 
Raymond Williams, and almost 
ry contributor quotes him with 
ropriate reverence. H is, in effect. 
utschrilt in his honour: an in mi- 
ni conversation between young, 
my Roman Catholic, lecturers in 
rash, who apply two of Mr. Wil- 
ps basic ideas — ” common cul- 
B" and “the long revolution” — 
iheir survey. 

Canon Houtarl’s purpose is much 
lie direct— and far less opaquely 
WRsed in The Eleventh Hour. He 
•Milling to learn from the urgent 
Wings of the New Lett ; 'he has 
Sharp eye for the faels of the ca »e, 
d ha offers no easy so ufion for 
| social nnd economic njnniei iff 
pfitinherited throughout the world. 

does at least believe that the 
Nunity for Christian under- 
pflg-and intervcminii - has 
w provided by the new shifts re- 
flw by the Second Vatican ( oiui- 
jnd especially by i's ‘‘C.insliiu- 
IRu C ! ,urch 5n l *» c Motloin 
)[*i ' Hc ls rca, ' <f ' c about the 
gntl process of redellniiioii, of 
the Church from attitude-. 
)l have been ossified by inslitu- 
wnsm and obsolete privilege. But, 
f)L bc C , hrLstian * ' 1C be I. eves 
ES? oE P ro Phctic gestures. 

ScmSSL 011 f " c nccJ f,>r 

f, " m " ,c 

oE ‘be Slant sympos- 

EJ I**' written of the 

p o i v t try to address 

BThrktiln h ? d|lenimas ‘hat face 

Id -rj, n R revolutionary 
Walter Stern’s 

NemnMft ReV °i Ut on ” is an bon- 
P mpt 10 res °lve the conflict be- 


tween the C hristian rejection of viol- 
ence and the revolutionary's right tu 
invoke it. lie sees, ns does Mr. Brian 
Wicker in his brilliantly argued 
“Eschatology and Politics", that, 
unless the Christian docs indeed offer 
a fuilhcr dimension to his social con- 
cern, he has nothing lo say that has 
not been said often bcltei— by the 
humanist or the MarxisL The confu- 
sion of the Slant symposium can be 
traced to its failure lo face this ques- 
tion : is there any specific Christian 
insight that can illuminate, if not heal, 
the revolutionary mood of those who 
seek just ice in a world of cruelty and 
wrong 7 

Mr. Adrian Cunningham’s some- 
what patronizing historical analysis 
of Catholicism’s relationship to cul- 
ture t never very clearly defined) in the 
past hundred years never approaches 
this question. He exposes the fal- 
lacies of a neo-thomism that claimed 
a universal understanding of man, 
and is ungenerous in reproaching 
Jacques Maritain with being, in effect, 
a much older man than himself. (Mr. 
Cunningham would castigate the 
carelessness of others with greater 
conviction if he were to avoid such 
inaccuracies as misspelling the names 
of Pierre Balitfol and Marc Sangnier 

- -several limes ; and ruUirment is the 
correct form of the French word he 
misuses in speaking of l.co X Ill’s 
appeal to the French Catholics in 
I M2.) 

The editors of From Culture m 
Revolution' Jo "Indeed claim ’ that 
"the motivation behind this sym- 
posium was the belief that an eschato- 
logical perspective . . . has relevance 
only in so far as it is engaged at each 
moment of history, with a serious- 
ness and commitment equal to the 
radical humanist's, in ihe furthering 
of that social transformation which 
is a sign of the coming kingdom ’*. 
1 hat this excellent intention lias been 
obscured by the uneven emphasis of 
so many of the papers is inevitably in 
a symposium, especially when the 
participants arc evidently wedded lo 
limily held preconceptions. Canon 
! Ionian's The Eleventh Hour 
provides a valuable corrective 

- -and perhaps lie could be invited to 
lake pari in a future discussion— be- 
cause he is concerned precisely with 
indicating what the “eschatological 
perspective " should mean, here and 
now. in offering not merely a future 
hope but a present understanding of 
man's condition and of the means 
that must be available lo meet bis 
authentic needs. 


chapters deal with 
only; although 
entirely natural in an Amt"* 
poser, one cannot belpf^/v: 
they take up so much w 
when one would have 
about u larger number ifi^ 
ally-known composers. 

Mr. Copland is *urri) ^ 
versatile and articulate ■ 
our time, equally sdjjjj ^ 
poser, conductor, 
lurer. He hai the 
music in words lha* ^ 
understand. His sl v.f ’ JL » J 
tional rather than uW /- 
has a knack » uteti 
word. Always urwi^ 
wary, he refuses to 
.m the bewildering 
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CATHEDRA PETRI 


O. S, M. Walk I. r : The Churchnwnship of St. Cyprian. 105pp. Lutterworth Press. 15s. 


The “Ecumenical Studies in 
History ” series proposes to examine 
historical events and problems afresh 
for the sake of Church unity. Dr. 
Walker (who died before his book 
was published) took up Hans K. ling’s 
appeal to those outside the Roman 
obedience to consider scriptural and 
theological arguments for the con- 
tinuance of a Petrine oflice in the 
Church, and hoped by studying St. 
Cyprian as part of our common heri- 
tage to illuminate (his acute issue in 
modern ecumenical discussion. 

He begins with a brief account of 
Cyprian’s background and especially 
of his debt to Tertullian. His funda- 
mental theological concepts are then 
considered under three heads: (he 
Priority of Peter, the Collegialily of 
Bishops, the Church and the churches. 
The distribution of material over the 
three chapters is not altogether true 
to their titles, since Ihe first, in which 
De Unitate IV Is scrutinized. Is much 
concerned with collegialily, while the 
second gives much of its space to (he 
position of a bishop in his own 
diocese, and the third takes up the 
theory and practice of councils which 
belongs to collcgiality. Since, how- 
ever, all three chapters are short, the 
fuulty distribution creates no great 
problem for the reader. 

The principal themes arc compe- 
tently discussed, in particular Peter's 
“ first ness ” and the transmission of 
his cathedra, the correlation of 
Cyprian's belief in the corporate re- 
sponsibility and authority of the epis- 
copate with bis insistence upon the 
independence of each bishop and his 
direct accountability to Ciod. the 
complexity of his attitude to Rome, 
his verdict on schism and .the awkward 


great thing, and, 1/ the narrative is 
not to degenerate into a breathless 
scramble over the centuries, style 
and a flair for colourful ami illumi- 
nating examples. For this none 
is more fitted than Professor 
Roland Baintnn, doyco of 
Reformation studies in the 
English-speaking world, one with a 
life-long interest in art, and in 
Christian art in particular. The 
result is this intriguing and appetiz- 
ing study— -an excellent introduction 
to church history, handy for the Mo- 
dem and for ibe teacher who needs 
just this kind of volume to " orient- 
ate " students who come new to the 
study of chuich history. 

This is a colourful history, but no 
hagiography, and Dr. Bainton does 
not blur or underrirc?* the seamy 
side of the story. The illustration* 
are so many, so admirably chosen, 
ranging from Ihe caf&conjbs to the 
latest experiments in Christian art 
and architecture, that the temptation 
is to fasten attention on (here em? 
belJivhments. and mrss the excellen- 
ces of ihe text. The significance at 
there vuluines lies, however, in the 
combination of texi and iliusuraliofl* 
into a unity, and the result is a wor* 
whjch will be read and enjoyed with 
prottl and dthgbi.by a veryvwwf 


ecumenical consequences— but for 
St. Augustine’s boldness (on which 


groat respect for the see of Koine, 
which was in a permanently import- 
ant sense ruf/infm Petri, Dr. Walker 
comes to Ihe familiar conclusion that 
for him Peter’s apostolic authority, in 
which— though he received it first as 
a sign and pledge of the unity of the 
Church — he was equal with lhc other 
apostles, was inherited by all lawful 
bishops as such ; each has, by suc- 
cession. the cathedra Petri in his own 
see, and this is for Cyprian the true 
continuance of the Petrine office in 
the Church. The essential ministry 
is the episcopate. But, says Dr. 
Walker, Cyprian was not exclusively 
episcopalian (what does this mean?), 
since he associated the people with 
him in ull major decisions, and any- 
how the bishop whom Cyprian en- 
visages is totally unlike a modern 
diocesan ; he is the pasror of a parish. 
Would Cyprian recognize himself in 
this well-worn half-truth? Dr. 
Walker has to allow that be ex- 
pected bishops to govern the Church, 
with a divine right to obedience. A 
theme which does not get much atten- 
tion is Cyprian’s alleged fathering of 
Donatism. What did Dr. Walker 
mean when he said that, for Cyprian, 
if a man is to be regarded as a bishop, 
he must first of all be found in Christ? 

In general, however, the reader 
who comes fresh to Cyprian’s teach- 
ing is given a clear and fair-minded 
introduction to it. while the final 
chapter points up the resultant prob- 
lems for him by showing how vari- 
ously Cyprian’s authority was 
appealed to In the period of the 
Reformation. The more advanced 
student will also benefit from much 
shrewd comment, but may feel that 
there Is some danger of the book fall- 
ing between two stools. It is not 


divergent opinions and coming to a 
conclusion. Excellent as this is in 
intention, it quite often gives the im- 
pression that some crucial point has 
been settled when in fact Dr. Walker 
has not had (he space for thorough 
treatment. 

To take one example. Marciun, 
Bishop of Arles, joined the Novatian- 
ists. Cyprian does not say exactly 
what “ joined ” means, and D-r. 
Walker does not discus*, this. If ho 
rccognized Noviiiian as lawful Bishop 
of Rome, it is odd thar Cyprian did 
no-t mention it and llul Stephen had 
to be prodded to conic out agaiast 


him. However that may be, Cyp- 
rian thought a successor .should be 


more might have been included)— 
of his conception of unity. 

While acknowledging Cyprian'* 


simply a short statement of Cyprian’s 
doctrine of the Church and ministry; 


doctrine of the Church and ministry; 
it often embarks on the discussion of 
detail, giving chapter and verse, citing 


appointed, and, in Dr. Walker’! 
words, instructed Pope Stephen to 
make the new appointment. The 
Bishop of Rome had only lo write a 
letter of nomination “by which 
another may be substituted But 
Cyprian’s sentence, taken by Itself, 
is ambiguous, contains two major 
cruxes of interpretation, one of them 
syntactical, and certainly does not 
say “ nominate It must be worked 
out linguistically and discussed in the 
coirtext of the whole letter, in which 
Stephen’s duty is seen within the duty 
of the whole college of bishops, and 
in the context of Cyprian’s thought 
elsewhere, including hU view of the 
proper way to appoint a bishop. 

Perhaps the moq fruitful use of 
this book, and one fully in line with 
Dr. Walker's intention and spirit, 
would be fur group ^tudy by scholars 
of different communions. Can we, 
workiug together now as friends, 
register where vve are agreed nnd 
where we differ in the interpretation 
of so influential a figure as St. 
Cyprian ? That would be a long 
stride towards ecumenical assessment 
of the intrinsic value of his teaching. 


BACK FROM BABYLON 


Piter R. Ackuoyd : Exile and Restoration. 236pp. SCM Press. £2 15s. 


The pre-cxilic period of Israel's his- 
tory and religion has long stolen the 
limelight, and despite the general 
recognition that it was in the exilic 
and post-exilic period that Judaism 
as vve find it at the beginning of our 
era received it* form, the handbooks 
on the religion of Israel devote lamen- 
tably little space to all that followed 
the exile. For this reason, if for no 
other, Exile and Restoration is 
welcome. Professor Ackroyd con- 
fines himself lo the earliest part 
of this period. For many years he 
has devoted special attention to it and 
he has a deserved reputation as our 
leading specialist here. In this work 
he recasts his Hulscan Lectures and 
gives a mBSlerly survey of the period 
running from the eve of the exile to 
the end of the sixth century b.c. It is 


a period that abounds in problems, 
and the author shows a fine acquaint- 
ance with a vast literature in which 
they are discussed. He is cautious in 
judgment, courteous and fair to those 
with whom he is unable to agree, 
never dogmatic and always skilful in 
leading the reader through the intri- 
cacies Without bewildering him. 

After a preliminary chapter he out- 
lines the hisiorica! situation in the 
exilic age followed by a brief general 
look at the varied response it evoked 
from the Jews. There follow chapters 
on the individual response to the situ- 
ation of Jeremiah, the creator or crea- 
tors of the Dcuteronomic history, the 
Compilers of the Priestly Code, and 
the prophets Ezekiel and Deutero- 
Isaiah. Coming to Ihe second part of 
bis study, the restoration after the 


exile, he has a preliminary chapter on 
the historical problem, of this period, 
followed by chapters on llnggni and 
Proto-Zcchariah, with concluding 
chapters on other aspects of the 
thought of the period and on (h« 
significance of the exile and restora- 
tion. 

Throughout the volume the thought 
takes precedence bver the history, and 
Professor Ackroyd seeks with sym- 
pathy and understanding to see men 
in the setting of their contemporary 
situation, and lo avoid (he superficial 
judgments that are so frequently 
made. The hhnrp criticism of a cap- 
tion under an illustration in a volume 
by E. W. Heaton, with which his work 
opens, should have been accompanied 
by a recognition of the excellence of 
that volume in general. 


DISSENTERS 


C. G. Bolam, Jeremy Goring, H. L. Short and Roger Thomas t The 
English Presbyterians. 297pp. Allen and Unwin. £2 10s. 


This study of a neglected tradition 
within English Christianity was well 
worth attempting, and ,on the whole 
succeeds in portraying the series of 
change* which began with Presby- 
terianism and ended with Unitarian- 
ism, a period and a process too often 
described in such phrases as the 
” landslide into Unitarian ism 
The beginning of the book, centred 
ia ihe intricacies of Puritan dissen- 
sion, and the appalling dilemmas 
forced upon them by the Restoration 
settlement, brings out admirably the 
stresses and strains which operate 
upon any church " under the Cross . 
The position , and influence of 
Richard Baxter, the problems of the 
Calvinist inheritance, the divergent 
views of Don* and Ducklings, these 
are admirably brought! oul and are 
ihe section to whichreadcrs will want 

D..1- IV.I * 


’’ ibe Presbyterians went into A nan- 
ism with the Bible in their hands ” — 
this is less clearly or perceptively 
described, perhaps because too intro- 
vcrtedly discussed. 

We can see how. Calvinism might 
breed rationalism, and vyhat is writ- 
ten about Baxter and Locke in this 
volume parries the discussion further 
---but we need also (o see the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, the Debts, the Lati- 
Uidmarians within the same diasus- 
sion. For, as the new methods and 
disciplines of the Nonconformist Aca- 
demies witness, the children of Hagar 
have always bad certain dry- perqui- 
sites frdm Iheir wilderness existence, 
1 have been more exposed to the hot. 


Tlie hill and anno till ud text 
of dta Gray Lectures given at 
Cambridge 19G6 by David 
Daube, Regius Professor of 
Civil Law, Oxford. 
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dry winds outside the tents of Israel. 
W« need more modogr.iphs and more 
attention to this problem before we 
can answer the intriguing arid irnpor- 
: (ant qnestions raked in (his worthy 
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'I lie Lite lit Millar u;o a mtulc'-i 
nun. bm lie would lia\c viewed this 
LimiiMomouiliie loliinic. The l-iit 
fn'««i.v Milltu ltt\/nrst of Ahum 
ini pi , ,uttl Dutw i/lgs. I'M?- with 
pi idc It i*. indeed :■ model of what 
such pii lil ic:ii it m- shiuild be. a eon- 
vi«e .u. count uf l he remarkable series 
■ •I ui.iiuoeiipiv medieval and mod- 
em and draw iiics left to the British 
Museum, inter wmen with some ad- 
loii.ihle C's,i\s related to the collec- 
tions hv Mr. I) II. Turner. Mi. 
M I. Iluaric. Miss Janet llack- 
lnuise and Miss lenny Stiatfnrd of 
(he Depai tnieul of Manuscripts and 
Mi. Andrew Wilton of the Depart- 
incut of Punts and Drawings, the 
whole piecvdcd In an appreciation 
of Milliii hv Profes- oi Francis Wnrni- 
aJd amt a bibliography uf his pub- 
I idled works by Miss Hack house. 

.VI ilia i, who joined I lie Depart men l 
of Manuscripts in 1913 and was 
kccpei from 1944 to 1947. was a life- 
long co Meet m of eat lui lie taste. Like 
must collectors lie icvelk-d in the 
chase, ami Ins clli-rvoccnt conversa- 
tion provided main anecdotes ot the 
coups and disappointments of con- 
noisseur ship. ’’The Zulu war-drum 
is luilf-a-crowii a junk dealer in the 
king’s Koad once told him. when he 
inquired ahum a line circular medie- 
val hanapci, which he used io display 
with pride: lie look the same scut of 
pleasure in landing a manuscript or 
a watercolour ns a trout on his beat 
on the Test. It was sometimes diffi- 
cult to share all his enthusiasms 
wholeheartedly lor coloured Bohe- 
mian glass. To i example, or the water- 
colours of Albert Goodwin — but Mil- 
lar had an eye tor cinfLsm unship and 
draughtsmanship which rarely lei him 
down, and which his collection of 
medieval manuscripts, the most 
import'.iiM component of his bequest, 
exemplifies. 

Of the twenty medieval and Renais- 
sance manuscripts which he 
bequeathed lo the Museum, two, the 
thirteen ih-ccntury York Psalter and 
La Somme te Hoy (with miniatures 
by HonordJ, are of the very first rank 
and are well known, for Millar re- 
produced both for the Roxburghe 
Club, of which he was an officer for 
many vents. Most of the rest demon- 
strate how manuscripts of grent 
interest could be bought by a perci- 
pient collector for very modest sums 
before the Second World War. Millar 
learnt his trade at the feet of M. R. 
James and Sir Sydney Cockerell, and 
from them he derived his enthusiasm 
for monastic provenances and other 
features or interest of small com- 
mercial account forty years ngo. From 
1911 onwards (when he acquired his 
first manuscript, a Carthusian 
Hymnal, for twenty-six shillings) he 
sought out such books, and the 
bequest includes manuscripts owned 
by the Cistercians at Lorvfio in 


T rip first public shpwing o-f 
the original script of . Tfie 
Waste ' Land (November 7 f - 
1968) must not’ be allowed to 
overshadow the quiet but extremely 
impressive account by Mr. Har- 
vey S immonds . (separately reprinted 
from the November. 1968, issue 
of the Bulletin of the New York 
Pit blit: Library.) of the exhibition 
marking the gift to the Library of 
die John Qdinn Memorial Collect ion. 
The 165 items range in date from the 
manuscript of LioneJ Jofrn son's poem 
“ Waller Pater ” and tin autograph 
letter to Quinn from Sir Charles 
Dillu? to h copy q£ Mr. Ben L. Reid’s 
The Man frcqii Ne »* York i John 
Quinn and his friends, the authorized 
biography for the publication ,pf 
which the “ archive ” had been for 
many years held Incommunicado and 
to svhicli we must look for the' full- 
length portrait of the Irish-born law- 
yer from Tiffin, Ohio, who had be- 
come. by the time of his death . In 
1924;. one of the most remarkable 
col loeiojj p wid 


Portugal, the 1 i.inci'cuiis .it I incoln 
and I Ian lacs in Anglesey, uv well as 
heller -known houses such us Reading 
Ahbcv :iiul St. Augustine’s Cantcr- 
hiity. 

The inanusuipis bequeathed lo Lhc 
Museum :uc fully described, but the 
addition to the list of all the other 
manuscripts which passed through his 
hands adds greatly lu uui knowledge 
of Millm us a collector and of hi> 
generosity in gifts and bequests lu his 
friends. He sold a number of manu- 
scripts in the decade before his death, 
and it is good lu be reminded that 
he owned Mich line Ihiugs as a Bible 
from Waltham Abbey (MS 23 J. St. 
Gregory’s Homilies given byC arlcon 
Abbey lu Hales Abbey in I24X (B.M. 
Add. M.S. 4X9841. several manu- 
scripts now at Ihe Uibliolhequc 
Rnyale, Hriissels, and a splendid 
Book of Hours, illuminated in the 
utelici of the BoucR-aiil Master, which 
Ik* .sold lo his fiiend, II. L. Brndfcr- 
Lawrencc. 

Millar nad a lively interest in for- 
geries of medieval miniatures. and the 
five which he bequeathed Lo the 
Museum (and which arc now safely 
out of circulation) provide Miss Janet 
Backhouse with an opportunity to 
work up a piece of research oil the 
"Spanish Forger" into an article 
which would have won the collector’s 
approval— -as would have Mr. D. H. 
Turner'* longer essay on Millar's 
major artistic discovery, the Parisian 
miniaturist Hunord. " the first indi- 
vidual urlisi in French painting and 
the first to show original develop- 
ment 

In Lwo fields in which the Mus- 
eum's collections are by no means 
strong. Millar';, bequest fills gRps. He 
left it eight modern calligraphic or 
illuminated manuscripts by Edward 
Johnston, Mndelyn Walker, Graily 
Hewitt and others, which provide 
Miss Backhouse with another occa- 
sion for a perceptive survey of the 
rise of the modern school of scribes : 
and in Ihe bequest of literary papers 
of his uncle ” F. Ansley " (T. A. 
Guthrie) he made an nddition to a 
class of material which has left the 
country n( un alarming rnte during 
the Iasi decade. Admittedly the 
author of f 'ite-verxu was hardly of 
a weight to counterpoise some of the 
giants whose Ntrrhlav rests at 
Austin, Texas, but his popularity in 
his day. his close connexion with 
Punch for half a century und His cor- 
respondence with more eminent con- 
temporaries makes (his a desirable 
accession. “ F. Anstey’s " literary 
career is the subject of a short essay 
by Miss Jenny Stratford. 

The bequest to the Department of 
Print* and Drawings, described by 
Mr. Andrew Wilton, is dominated by 
an important group of works by John 
Downman including forty portrait 

JOHN QUINN 

From a Correspondent 

litera ture in the yvhoje history of oon- 
noiss’eurshjp. 

.The sketch of Qpinn in Mrs. Aline 
B. Saarinen’s The Proud Possessors 
(1958) is well up to the standard of 
that lively book, but it mainly con- 
centrated on his extraordinarily per- 
ceptive and enterprising patronage 
of the visual arts. Of the more than 
2,000 pictures and sculptures from 
which the memorial exhibition 
of 1926 was selected. Walter Pach 
wrote, with no undue hyperbole, that 
it .was ’■ probably the greatest mod- 
ern collection in this country or in 
Europe ", and he rightly emphasized 
that “ from mere ownership of his 
pictures [Quinn] went on to moral 
possession of them, to an intimate 
and vital association with them ", 
Quinn sold his library (with some 
exceptions, such as his T. S. Eliot 
collection) in 1923-24-12.096 lots, 
far an even then absurdly small totql 
of $226, 000— in order to eoncenlrate 
his acquisitive energy on pictures; 
bequeathing Seurat’s ’’ Lc Cirque " tq 
the Loqvrc. , 

• T heV Wtloptte of .Quinrl’s 


PAPERBACKS 


dt awing* and foui albums of 
sketches. ’Ihe other drawings arc in 
Ihe main line examples of the English 
school — portrait drawings from 
Dance to Millais. Alma-Tadema and 
Burne-Jones, and a scries exemplify- 
ing Ihe romantic ami the .sentimental 
elements in the English tradition, 
many drawn for book-illustration, 
from Doyle lo Dulac and Rack ham. 
Millar's own gaiety is re lice ted in a 
gioup of humorous drawings, ninny 
of them for Punch, by artists such as 
Du Mauricr, Phil May, Heath Robin- 
son. and George Morrow. 

Visitors to the exhibition of items 
I n>m the Millai Bequest will have 
already sampled its rare quality and 
its indefinable homogeneity. 1 his ex- 
cellent volume (with its "thirty-four 
plates, and with its essays giving it 
permanent value) forms a memorial 
to both the man and his collections. 

The catalogue of the Blackwood 
Papers, issued by the National Lib- 
rary of .Scotland, is a worthy descrip- 
tion uf one of the most valuable arch- 
ives of a publishing house during the 
nineteenth century, and the learned 
world is greatly in the debt of three 
members of the Blackwood family 
through whose generosity it has been 
preserved intact in a public library. It 
is in fact just the son of archive the 
dispersal of which is monetarily super- 
ficially attractive, but from a schol- 
arly standpoint disastrous, containing 
as it does, among manuscripts and 
correspondence of great names, a 
mass of minor material only signifi- 
cant in conjunction with the whale. 
With its descriptions of manuscripts 
by Dc Quincey, Henley, Hogg. Lan- 
dor, Lockhart, l.ytlon and Scott 
among the more eminent of Black- 
wood’;, contributors, and especially its 
index of over 10,000 correspondents’ 
letters to their publishing house, this 
catalogue is an essential source for 
research into the literary history of 
the last century. 

Also to be welcomed is Mrs. 
Owen’s learned, exemplary and amply 
indexed catalogue of lhc great muss 
of arch [episcopal administrative 
documents which were collected 
together at Lambeth In the eighteenth 
century under the title Carle Antique 
et MisceHunce. Their early custod- 
ians bear respected namcs-r-Henry 
Wharton. Edmund Gibson. David 
Wilkins. A. C. Ducarel and Henry 
Todd— but for the past century they 
have been comparatively neglected 
and a proper catalogue of them was 
overdufc. The miscellaneous, even 
rirndom nature of this artificial 
archive is greatly mitigated by Mrs. 
Owen's careful introduction, which 
traces its srowth and vicissitudes, and 
by her three pages of Lnbulntcd classi- 
fication. We observe that publication 
was made possible by a grant from 
the Marc Fitch Fund, lo which anti- 
quaries and historians will be much 
indebted. 
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7s. 
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hnlhlits' Rook. Dover Hunks. !8s. 
History. Z. N. Bikk>ki : .-( History of 
Europe front 911 io //w f. Univeisitv 
Paperbacks. 35s. Hinkv Mavmivy': 
Loiii/an Labour wul ilie London Poor. 
In four volumes. Will! a new imiudik- 
tion l»y John D. Rosenberg. Dover 
Books. 33s. 6vl. each volume. W. 1 1. 
PKiscrni : Hhtnry of the (ivn/inv ol 
Peru liiiioitiiciion bv I lioinas 


Hume. 

Religion. 


Dovci (looks. 
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foreign Fiction 

INTERNECINE 

L.CLAUDE Sordelij: Soleil-Haut . 252pp. Paris: Buclicl/ChusleJ. 
Hfifr. 

frifEL B(Z-SRD and Gerard Gavarry : L<i Barbucane. 200pp. Paris : 
■P Calllraard. 1 Ifr* 


STAGE BY STAGE 

H. G. Adler : Panorama. 580pp. Olteu and Freiburg : Waller Vcrlug. 26.50 Sw.fr. 


lift. 

a clearing, called “ Soleil-Haut \ 

on the thickly- wooded hills that 
- central 


•{FUlliu «■ 

iocs, three peasants (an old niar- 
Icouplc, a middle-aged bachelor) 
iteh out an existence that is 
rdy touched by the iwenlielli ccn- 
1. 1| is the detail of this existence 
Mazud and his wife mdintf 



Science. Ja.vji s Jews : 
Music. Dover Hooks. 

l ist til’ Publishers und 
Dover Hooks (Constubki;! 
Papet hacks U. M. Denii; 1 
Pa pei backs I Methuen). 


i >nt. i -clued hj [.. A. Hodc u 

Piciei t'ijmes. Transbied ki teasonul changes 01 a punishing 
Roticnbeig. SC’M Prw. k ale. is ihe stuff of M. Sordclh's 
Nohmvn Pii ii M itB : LaieUt t}. He spares us little: the .shift- 
Mow buy. 10s. ms, the brutality, the .spile and 


IMS. - 

? | Ignorance of his characters arc 
19, pntly underscored. There arc in- 


INFORMATION, PLEAS 


library, five stout octavo . volumes, 
irtakes the most ambitioljk ".model’ll V 
sales by todiiyls auctioneers look like 
mere sweepings-Conrad ? the origi- 
nal manuscripts of almost all his 
novels ; Joyce ? the mahtiscripl? 0 f 
Exties and Ulysses, the sheets of the 
Egoist priming of Portrait of ihe • 
Artist yt ith Joyce’s corrections for the 
book edition; Yeats? nearly four 
hundred lots, from Mosada on, the 
first editions freely laced with manu- 
scripts: and so on. The NYPL 
exhibition, even without its striking 
fctiot component, would still make a 
valuabJe appendix to the documen- 
atlon 6f n truly extraordinary col- 
leo mg career. Qulrtfr supported the 
writers he believed in by buying their 

hv ' ‘Sf r i!S* i nd ord i rin8 lhelr books 
by the half-dozen ; he got to know 

the painters he admired and, besides 
buying their pictures, he used his in- 
fluence to promote their interests; 

. Q . umn . wrote W. B. Yeats’s father 
to him in .1914, " is a man of genius 
-not a much of the commoriplqre 
or any ; other kind ..of . nr pw C r 
whole composition!" ’ 1 


Thomas Atwood, estate iliaujjiei .nut 
uveiseer m Aiiiuju.i and Doninuc.i. 
1768-Xu : any information on him .nut 
signed copies of his It eminent of 
Neuro Slaves 1 1 7X9 1 and llisioty of 
Dontiniea ({79h. 

iosepli A. noiomC 
Department of Historv, Citv Collcijc 
of New York. New Ymk Hunt. 
U.S.A. 

I. tidy A line Raniaid, 1750-1825: vvIk'ic 
aboitls of letter, and ol nuv siinit.o 
unes. of June o. 17‘)S. to Henry Don 
das. 1st Viscount Melville, ileseribini: 
ii lengtlij journey undertaken bv the 
Barnards into tliv lllleriol 

A. M. l.e win Robinson 
South African t.ihrary. Ouucii Vieuma 
Street. Cupe 'town. South Alika 
Kobe 1 1 drowning, fattier ol the poet: 
any iiitornialioii collect ilin it iii.oiii 
seripi iiinicrial. inelmiing notebooks, 
sketches and caricatures, for a descrip- 
tive list. 

Jack W. He rum; 

Armstrong Hi owning Libr.irv, lt,i>loi 
University. Waco. Ie\.i> 7h7lM.. 
U.S.A. 

Camden Town (itnitp. painteis *,|9t|7- 
25, including Gilman, Gore, Nc-vuii. 
Lamb, Grant, and Wyndham I ewrs : 
any information concerning the where- 
abouts of letters, diaries or articles 
before 1925, any details (title, medium, 
xi/tf, da lei of works in private collec- 
tions. and any personal recollections 
John Wondesnn 

Court:* ui d Institute. 20 Poilnun 
Square, London. W.l. 

Eskimo version „/ Psalm 2.1 : any infor- 
mation about an English translation 
and about any English dialect versions. 

i r t , „ . R - H. Strange. 

3 Calve rly Park Crescent. Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent. 

Galopln, appears in first purl of Brown- 
ing hjnn Album; any mfornmtiun as 
to who or what ’’ Galopin " is. 

ii in v. , A - B- Crowder. 

1319 Nancy Hanks Road. Lexington. 

Kentucky 40504. U.S.A. 

H. Hensley Henson. Bishop of Durham . 
any Information in the form ol letter,, 
personal memories, Ac., for a bio- 
graphy, 

m b . /> . ^°b fl S. Pearl -Binns. 

1® pBeacons fie Id Road, Cia>ion. Brad- 
. ford. Yorkshire. 

CTWs/itoio Her, Ingham, wife of 
• fur Wilmoi Hcrringham. died 1929: 
information concerning idcutih other 
surviving Httrary executors. 

Mi — 


fTmomenls of tenderness, even 
iitmour, but, in lhc absence of any 
lico-social perspective, any -sug- 
. of a need to rescue them or 
_ like from " the idiocy of rural 
", this insistence raises questions 
it design and control, 
fortunately - ii is nol only lhc 
who needs answers to those; 
nt awkward changes in the 
jfralive lone suggest that M.Sordel- 
tjltt little belter case. To pass friim 
Stance suggest oil by passages on 


at. appropriate lo ihe warmly 
Qtbclrc evocation of parlicular 
Allies, more U- needed ihun overt 
ils to our pity f”Quc tie 
uf* ■ ^ uc ‘I 1 -’ pi 1 ^ ! On 
■bkn malhcurcu.x ! ’ pensail-on- 
|tanent, un jour on attire, lit 
Ja settle vdriic. La settle qui 
. detre dilc.”). M. Sordelli 
.treated, out of a deep 
F* ril y with country ways, 
memorable .scenes-: hut in 
. as it were, lo he siniullunc- 
pueorge Sand. R. S. Ihomas 


and one of his own characters, he has 
condemned himself to incoherence. 

MM. Bd/ard and Gavarry have at 
first sight iioihiiig in common with 
M. Sordelli luil Ihe facl lhal all (hrcc 
arc young. 1 lie novels, to adapt the 
idiom of Lit Burba, one, are as differ- 
ent as chaws and check. The Burha- 
cane is lhc Headquarters of a secret 
revolutionary force, the Organization, 
lorn by dissension among il.s leaders. 
As one rival elbows Ihe others out 
of total control, he takes over lhc 
narration, rewrites, and recasts, his- 
tory. These squabblers arc finally 
swept aside by the helots of the 
Organization, who, abandoning the 
Barbacane, descend on Paris, lake on 
all comers and bring about total dis- 
integration. But the story-line is the 
best pari ; for the rest, it is fast- 
moving, free-ranging and memorably 
tedious. The narrative device allows, 
for example, the devaluing of suc- 
cessive narrators but is not itself satis- 
factorily distanced. The effect is like 
Unit of hearing a weak comedian re- 
peatedly slaye-whispering about his 
-script-writers while rolling his eyes 
over his own fantasies. ‘I lie "pnliijcui" 
infighting and the ” insurrection ”, 
taken with the relevant dates of Un- 
novel (finished in December, !%7. 
published in September, l%8), encou- 
rage the blurb-writer in hint at paral- 
lels with ’’ Ics cvenements hut it is 
in fact little more than n moderately 
good joke worked too hard. 

'[he ai.Hliuis- of both- (hose- novels. 

liavc considerable imaginative gifts. 
In each ease these have been squan- 
dered by a failure ol nerve. With M. 
Sordelli it takes the form ol reliance 
on the presumed intrinsic strength of 
his general theme (peasant suffering) : 
with MM. lie/ard ami Gavarry. Dial 
of fa ill] in the a priori virtue of know- 
ingness. | he pity is Dial built novels 
seem in tin- end merch derivative. 


C Penguin Honks. I'BSl. it;’ 
the .mlltoi . a uell-kmmnC 

siiliv, who list’ll lliis pKui-t ~.Tt • * “ . 

Ham ktf .“ a,ant specie m ierntrtitis 
IVlIgillll Hook, 1 id-, H-ldtx 

Miilillcscs 

.Xu Robert Mot am. Pcrmair; 

In (h>‘ Hoard of LiluCitiMt' 1 
.tiis inlorin.it ion cnncctiuj 
km oi liter.irj eseeutors. 

0.1 

3 I ouc-i ( nurt. Weil pi 
llonineiuouih, IkimpitiA 
.Vih South II iifi-i Royiil (•' 
on the I let line of the f- 
ivtl.t I : « liercahuub o( ti- 
ll le Repot t. eonlaimns UK 
rsidetKe. miniiles and icdft 

Dep.irtuienl of DentogofSf : 
hail National Univetii^B 
(’anlvira, A.C.T., Auffi*- 

/ ’m list Won run. v, iiinill liWW'-| 

ot adieclivi'si used 
peciitulv about 

■'Ki 1 ® : rnnhenemle: Serbs Autaren vuriieren 

ZW 22 3pp. Colognes Kiepenheuer &. VYIliwh. DM J2.80. 

Kenneth T.^JF t 

I'Hlcivagen 18 B. HI ii’!\ und there Which is either a (ruisni oi a denial 

Sweden. 

' U " > " J1-2SKTT T llcr ' h,,lt - publish 

01 •j is isalily. w al'J in 111. dDiid-n'lK-kua- 

i n * ills’* iQMi themi* aU ^9 ,s write stories land of solipsism. 

Sm all vftirKlci-, ih.-n. ihnl ;i 1 l.iih|kc 

biogiapiiical malemk *foiy. F ou ‘ xtCn rC s scn,cncu ,c;lJs ll1ll i’ h| ) 1,kc !his: 

about his tiaveis in ^ U £ftleaciw r ’ s w n?,. pupils t ! cho " Somebody, while thinking of Mimc- 

dtini in 1924, for an m^ cn nn ) ' V l ) | y,! vvo sho ' v thing, does soinelhing lo somebody 

nwiifH lhe n. would S 1 l! y ’ Th * beforc deciding that soinelhing else 

'EM at |cn!?h h if s y h , C «°" h ''light be preferable." Neuters like 

ins to nn! - %! 1 ^i!° r iaiiait/l and r/irm rlomiiiale Ihe text. 
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a»en 18 8. ffl . ! >0 . l j , i‘ s ,’ llu l l,K ‘[ c ' v hieh is either a (ruisni m a denial 

, ■ ■« ^iRlkher’ i / S s ^ heitentlr is of the am hoi 's responsibility (o a 

is Ptuise- : an edi- verifiable frumcwoik of reference. If 

■ r- .. , Ihe novel cannot Ik- rested agaiiw 


Although he has published shorter 
works of fiction that have been 
praised by Ihe late Heiniito von 
Doderer and Heinrich Bttll among 
others. Dr. II. G. Adler is more 
widely known for his aulhorilalive 
writings on Thcrc&ienstudl and on the 
" final soluiion " generally — writings 
i cilia rk able for their scientific rigour 
and detachment, since the author was 
drawing not only on research bul on 
first-hand experience of camps that 
included ThcrcsiensladL and Ausch- 
witz. 

In Ptinoitinia, his most ambitious 
work of fiction until now. Dr. 
Adler has chosen a form that owes 
much lu the German Bildung.sroman. 
The novel traces the development of 
a single character, Joseph, from early 
childhood to maturity, and each 
chapter or “ picture ” presents a dis- 
tinct situation or phase. Since ihe 
peisotiugcs with whom Joseph is 
involved at each stage drop out in 
subsequent chapters, the ihird-pcrson 
narrative is sustained by a continuity 
primarily subjective. At the same 
time the evolution of a society is also 
traced, because Joseph’s successive 
situations, if not his charac- 
ter and responses lo them, are 
typical enough lo be sociologi- 
cally representative: front his 

middle-class childhood in a Bohemia 
still pan of the Austrian Empire to 
his employment as private tutor in 
a wealthy household, his brief 
entanglement in the bureaucratic 
absurdities of the Cultural Institute. 
Jind bis reduction to a cipher, first jn 
a forced labour camp, then in an 
extermination camp. 

One dominant theme of the novel 
Indicated by the magic lantern sym- 
bolism of the "punorumn" show 
which Joseph visits as a child with 
his grandmother has to do with (he 
interaction and i n (cr-rcl n t iinish ip of 
subjective and objective experience, 
of lhc individual's consciousness and 
his social functions. This concern 
points to the precedent of the Bild- 
ttngsronmn ; yet in other respects 
PtiHiiniiHU approximates lu the type 
of lliul ’’total novel the novel that 
covers a whole era, a whole society, 
a whole culture which hits proved 
so attractive to German and Austrian 
writers front Mann to Musil and 
Doderer. At the end of every chap- 
ter but the last Joseph falls asleep: 
one situation or " picture ” fades out, 


but lo be absorbed and assimilated 
in Joseph’s mind, transforming his 
character und his behaviour. At the 
end of the last chapter, set in Corn- 
wall after Joseph’s release and emi- 
gration, he awakens. 

this last chapter too obviously 
serves as an epilogue and key to what 
has gone before. It is the only part 
of this long but engrossing work in 
which the psychologist and moralist 
lakes over from lhc novelist proper, 
who hud triumphed even in the most 
demanding of the previous sections, 
those set in the labour ami extermina- 


tion camps. The novelist capable uf 
rendering existence in those camps 
as vividly nnd unhysterically as he 
had rendered Joseph’s curlier life in 
the most various urban and rural 
environments, with the same precise 
and significant observation, should 
have resisted the urge lo draw con- 
clusions, tic up loose ends and point 
a moral not implicit in what Joseph 
does and says. Yet, in spite of this 
concession to the demands of the 
German “ serious " novel, Panorama 
remains a distinguished and memor- 
able work. 


BLACK ON BLACK 


Heinz Piontek : Die mittferen Jaltre. 
&Campe. DM 19.80. 


303pp. Hamburg; Hoffmann 


This novel— the author’s first -- vali- 
dates its title by being about middle 
age; more specifically it is a celebra- 
tion of lhc male menopause. (To 
call IHcit Piontek a celebrant may be 
pitching it a bit high bul seen in a 
certain light bis colour-card of acci- 
die- -from black to tenebrous— can 
have an oddly elevating effect on the 
beholder.) 

The scene is set in con temporary 
Munich whence the narrator hero re- 
turns from self-imposed exile in 
Bavaria's back of beyond. Pere- 
grinations through the city in quest 
of the daughter abandoned in mid- 
night seven years earlier arc imer- 
lardcd with flashbacks lo his pre- 
evilie incarnation. 

Scarred past and burnt-out present 
combine in a palimpsest of failure. 
The narrator failed alike in his profes- 
sion (dismissed the leaching service at 
35), as an amateur (tearing up a novel 
manuscript in a fit of accidie), in wed- 
lock und out of it. Alongside a 
daughter his marriage produced only 
ennui, hangovers portending liver 
cirrhosis, and a seven-year itch in less 
than half the statutory inlcrvnl. 

The emergent priapic theme charges 
Ihe adultery flashbacks with incan- 
descence . A married mislrcss reduced 
Ihe hero to peripatetic sexual con- 
gress in settings (public parks, private 
vehicles, Ac.) of limb-lwisijng discom- 
fort, bin none of this the reader is 
skilfully made to feel -weighed in 
Lhc balance against the absence of 
pod-coital tristewe. The misl ress's 


divorce changed the • situation — 
though hardly in the manner hoped 
for. Creature comforts in bed could 
not ward off spirit uul ennui outsido 
it. When torrid days beside the Tyr- 
rhenian shore failed to ignite dry fin- 
der the mistress disappeared reaving 
no trace other than beach-stindab 
beside the tide-line. 

Return io the (still nominally) 
matrimonial home brnughr the narra- 
tor no assuagement uni il hrs wife's 
fatal road accident allowed him lo 
keep a rendezvous with vegetative 
oblivion. 

When lie surfaces seven years later 
among Munich’s baroque splendours, 
lie has graduated into a latter-day 
Origen without benefit or surgery. 
A young actress drifts into his orbit 
to float past without disturbance; the 
sehool-girlish cry " I'uur" picked up 
amidst cacophonous traffic solidities 
into the first fixed point in a uni- 
verse voided of the possibility of 
redemption through faith, an or 
orgasm. 

Herr Piontek eschews Hie diManc- 
ing effect of humour to his detriment 
and shows u weakness for contriv- 
ance —the mistress’* barrenness resul- 
ting from abortion after rape is an 
extreme case in point Uui he pos- 
sesses undeniable talent: painting 
black on black he still avoids the 
effect of mo noch route . Though Die 
ntlttleren Jaltre. may full >liorl of the 
best years of our life they .are 
anything but middling. 


CLEVER CLEVER 


graphy. 

Dcpurlmcnl of Engl^h* 


to on“ U 7 «* did frUMiirf 
feand if S?. sch ?°l of German 
‘tai*.... ^ L .^°ok had nol been 


Uimcrsil)', St. 

land, Canada. E- n «u not nc 

•uyci -book und censured by a 

,1877). irlwoj^a™- Viewed in conjunction 
Reports njA in the ffroups give a fair picture 


Reports nut in me groups give a fair niciiire 

or ’I lie Hod lei un, ^Wknipor ar y GcrmtniL?,^ 
records of London WelfcJh«i T lltcrulure ’ 

viiiciu 1 auxiliaries. ^ ^nolf has written a it is the outcome of fear rathe, 

, „ . , iLi wtoner fi* a novel, courage. It is not literal y iew 

? ' lrtr ^. Coud :o« n ao«:Jp/flo(flij f/ f; “Uf . a f ad,n play, but the very opposite: Jlighi 

- • mat nave been ’■ * - 1 ' 


Holtar collec- inlonwfiml’foT 8 rM, in « , • !h ’ 

interesij f 0r lhe bibliography of a 
pew edition of Gustav Parihey’s c;ita- 

r. Wenwl Hollar rilfoei- 
bettdes } erzelc Imls seiner Kupfer^ 


South Africa. 


Roi.f RogOrndlck : Der Namlichkeitsnachweis. 334pp. Hamburg : Rowohlt. DM 19,80. 
Uwf. Bkanijner : hmerimgen. 210pp. Munich : Carl Hanser. DM 1 7.80. 


The recipe is clear: the fear of the 
clichd make- the writer strip away 
the meaningful substance of woids till 
the mechanism of language remains 
as sclf-sullicieni entity, 

This is a fascinating pastime, hut 
it is (he outcome of fear ralhei than 

llUHUIl 

from 

oionni a , lMH L nave been commitment. Set against this pers|K-c- 
^ , H ' h " 5 ’POD- live. a.nvWer«l ,n Mtonunvi io 

P T& Arl* K. ii, ivmhtunulr p>i.i. in -lalii.e. Il 

u, e f ^* rne ^ ‘he savage h.,s it*, weaknesses, hut they are unt 
Department of 0 f ,ul ,ia i! .V Pelcr of descriptive writing as such, 

. Edinburgh, JO Oeorp 3 ^*^^ , we brightest and nor those of narrative per se hut. as 

burgh. 8. . -a scathino * * or P la,ls 9 1 - always, the shallowness of a particu- 

Mmy atlsckino® ‘\ D ‘ r aulbor s in.afin.li 

near London c,ic b Contributor 


the 


kt°irJ n o^k[ur?s. f ?nd 

graphs ' mcraori «- a bio- 


Specif 

Bookself* 1 ^] 

Annomi?®! 


BD0KB® 

CRAFT Agjfp 

Work carrieij.^ 


CRAff 

Work 


alum or 

limited skill of another one. 

Two authors must be exempted 
even from these icservuiiuns. Peter 
Opiu is highly skilled. His child- 
hood tale “ Fin .msltindiger V’er- 
Jierer ”, the narrator's .unbigu- 
j?M’Prl<i n '^accept- ous ^, ltVt his brother, is an 

P. n ftaetinnarv ,h £. rcfoi ! c exceptional story bj anj slatid- 

» ,s old hat ' D *scrip| |v e ard*t: precisclv that which ILindke 
ff b «n exhaust Var«! ?a » i,N ^«ngth -i(s power 

S . What remiiint* i > arr ?| 1 ' C to evoke the impact of memory 
£• own WOr i. J'” 5 7 Herr on one's senses. Bui the true original 
%■*•'!*« ah flJtemS CXp r 3,n this collection i- Rcnale Rasp 
first of all H 15 whose theme, an aging husband's 

ttc nfion (Q ir I) 4 “ n, cky. simulated accideni. has been :reale<l 
. ^biliary ; .t. ‘V 1 ?*** with terrifying precision. Iheunder- 

J^nco _ . for ft* tones of masochism are »itbilf and 

ii he ^y. 'This persuasive. The quiet horror of 

£• °f- his nwn *' i}}*, hfurb sexual desire at that stage of marriage 
? Cr * “takes- htan 0 ^ ,, ’ - er w 'hen one”' partner has Ji»*t his charm 
“ . either hw pot been written up more pqig- 

her i [_ . ,n Weg n«intly: any wb ere else in t ontempor r y 

K. iif jtakfc’\Siy c - n ° f ; Jt is h:ird io understand how 

Jr ’till hd-. fliace In th* u - rear,,;. 31 v - . n 


From its title In its structure 
Her Niunlhhkeitsnaehweis is a 
very clever hook. It is also a very had 
one. Namliihkeit is one of (hose Kaf- 
kuesque German words lhal open up 
nameless perspectives of bureau- 
cratic horror. It derives from income 
lax jargon and means both " nameli- 
iicxs" and ” identity”; combined 
with the word Nachweis ( proof t, 
il evokes the image of an un- 
ending sequence of waiting-rooms, 
of anonymous- persecution, of an 
inc*ctipiible machine. Der NiimlUh- 
keilsuachuvJs pretends to be a 
novel but is in facl a study of the 
structural alternatives now open to 
a writer who wants to write a novel 
without imitating what others have 
done before. < 

The narrator presents himself to. 
the reader in two alternative forms: . 
as -an American advertising executive 
named Robert Loeffler and as a 
German named Sunny Grtlt/rnacher. 

I liqlller i* being sent from New York 
to Hamburg where ' he was born. 
There he meets his old friend Sonny, 
The characters interpenetrate. Some- 
limes wc feel that Sonny is a projec- 
tion of l.ocfJler’s mind, sometimes 
that' Ldctllcr only exists in Sonny's 
imagination. But Somiy is dead : he 
was drowned after p fight in an 
Altonu pub- ft* be' is dead, how 
can he be part of the . plot ’? 
Perhaps because he only died later, 
perhaps because he never existed id 

alL • I '-- • -■ 

An* 'nil i he ctatfcfdnt mere chess 


or do they stand for something else 7 
At one point the author, stepping 
into the plot like it chess player sud- 
denly revealed by. a retracting 
camera, expresses the hope - that 
“ Europe be healed of its schizophre- 
nia, its ever widening split of consci- 
ousness”. Arc we to take the book, 
then, as a parable whose characters 
stand for continents, .stales or slates 
of mind ? 

Herr Roggcnbuck's weakness is 
precisely that which the Berlin 
writer, Peter O. Chotjewitz, in 
:tn unnece.^ary postscript, praises 
as his virtue: his imagination, 

his depth, bis creative talent. For 
Herr koggenbuck is. a thinker, a man 
who constructs models of a modern 
anti-novel. He is very goud at il. 
What he lacks is the talent to bring- 
these models alive. knowing all 
about' modern literature dues, not 
qualify one to create it. 

hwerungen comes to us with ail the 
requisites of u Gcrniun avant-garde 
hovel of 1968— a cover by Heinz. 
EdcImaDn who designed the last 
Beatles film, the imprint of one of Ihe 
most progressive German publishing 
houses, the obligatory pnc-wqrd title 
(und ii literary pun at that), a dedi- 
cation (bat sustains the current 
passion for anonymity as ’veil ax 
that for the absurd f Dieses Buch ixl 
gewidm'ci " : this book is dedicated), 
a first sentence that consists of lifty- 
t WO hyphens und three dots, 2lX), pages 
uf text without plot or character, 
a nenulumute chaoier ihn ednsi^t'c 


a terminal one that - has a head- 
ing but no text, an epilogue reading 
.. . ans £nde ihrer Tage V f. . . to 
the end of their days) and an appen- 
ded page bearing the word Happyend 
(in English, in one word, as written). 

This book, in short, has everything. 
It reads like an encyclopedia of 
every gimmick worked out by the 
in-group of German Jiteraii during 
.(he past dozen years. Yet Herr Urand- 
ncr has talent. Under layers upon 
layers of dirt . and stone-dry text 
there . rests. . like oil hidden 
beneath the weight of geological 
strata, a core. of wit’- Me has a gift 
mrdr In Germany than anywhere else' 
--humour. Bul his epigrams jokes, 
puns und quips arc lost among the 
fashionable clutter of typographical 
decor, Ionesco : dialogues, concrete 
poeliy. Qiicdcuu catalogues. Robbe- 
Grille! inventories. 
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LUn i'll u\\ l>, (t/uiipiii. 'I l.iiiikilcd 
h\ Curt aid lilUl. I'*3pp. pkili'v 
Kill Mall l»u*w. £4 15s. 

'Dll'* n.iiislaimii nf ;i wotk nriginally 
pit Mi- lied in l l »f»7 i - ,i ginul dc.il more 
(km a h. i ml- ume " Honk of the 
<. i.uiiLN I lie m \lecn plaits in colour 
.nil! I lie cii'lll-lrtn Muck-artel -while 
plate-. (iiionLIv of excel lent quality i 
ill ceiia inly arouse and hold the 
.men i ion of even the most casual 
ie.uk* i hut the ie\i is [irmly based 
on ilk' main icpoiti of (he LiCrman 
.uchaeulnuists vvlm began their exea- 
\ a tm ns in I S 7 . s . and oil the extensive 
1 1 lei .time listed in the bibliography. 
j’lnk'NMi' Dices, aiillnn of a hunk on 
i lie origin nf I lie (i allies, deals fully 
with all 111 ice a 'peels of the site: the 
origin-, and development of the cult, 
(lie hisioix of Hie (mines, and ihe art 
which i e Heeled both cull and jj nines. 
Ii is a pin ini re fei cnees in die rele- 
vant illiisiraiuins .ire .uivcn in or oil the 
iii.ii yiiis of the text: hut in general 
this volume will inlet est and ms l r lie I 
any wlm wish to learn whal is known 
ol one of the musi characteristic and 
-still vital in&titutiuiis of the Ancient 
Wo i Id 

Arts mid C rufts 

1Ii*ii i'll. I ll linn it i . Dr vi i viiia : His- 
tory «r# id f is hiiitfth\ Translated by 
D. .1. V Thomson. 152pp. Thames 
ami Hudson, £3 3s. 
ilerihen lliitlci's book is essentially 
a handbook fm the uninitiated', 
which has been blown up into 
:i collee-tiible volume of fairly 
niCKlest dimensions. In view of the 
chai ucler of the work it would per- 
haps have been more useful if the 
d it fere n l media used hy artists had 
been mil lined before Ihe historical 
survey was begun. 1 1 is certainly 
useful to consider the diverse pur- 
poses ill at drawings have served and 
the variety of specific instances that 
the author gives arc well chosen. The 
choice of examples fur reproduction 
is also a good feature of the book. 
Hut the use of line illustrations in a 
, publication where reasonably accu- 
rate reproduction is most desirable 
is a little puzzling. Colour plates that 
have been stuck in are scarcely satis- 
factory when not all (he original is 
reproduced. Cutting is. for instance, 
somewhat unfortunate in the repro- 
duction of Rubens's famous pnrlrnil- 
il in winy of Isabella Brant: the des- 
criptive note on this plate draws alien- 
lion tu the three collector's marks on 
the bottom edge or (he drawing, but 
only two are to he seen. The dis- 
, ; cussiun oT this interesting aspect nf 
[the history . of. drawings and tlicir 
[ collection is given all too brief a 
glance towards the end of the book, 
j I .ea vi ng as isle any a wk wn rdness 
I resulting from translation, there is 
: much here to stimulate the tiro which 
] may indeed prompt him to look at 
some originals- mid what could be 
, better (hull that ? 

J hu vis, Simon. Victorian Furniture. 

' ‘Wvpp. Ward Lock. 25s. 

Mr. Jervis'* volume in the " Col- 
. fee tors’ Monograph ” series con- 
sists mainly of a series of 
ninety-seven plates, with a short 
‘introductory text. Most of . the 
pictures will be familiar to anyone 
who has read such books on Ihe sub- 
ject as those hy Flizabeth Aslin and 
R, W. Symonds and B. B. Whinerny, 
but us an in) rod ud ion the book is 
excellent. 

* 

Astronomy 

Mai t in n. Hi:nkv. Amateur Astro- 
notnerx Photographic Lunar Atlas. 

I. utter worth. £3. 

Several photographic atlases of the 
surface of the Moon have appeared in 
relent years, but these have all been 
professional publications. An admir- 
able atlas of (his kind has now been 
produced by Commander Hatfield, 
an! enthusiastic amateur observer 
’ whose line photographs of the Moon 
have been much admired at meetings 
of amateur astronomical societies. His 
at Fas of the lunar surface contains 
mote than a hundred photographs 
which he has taken himself with his 
twelve- inch reflecting telescope. 

The alius is divided into sixteen sec- 
riunv. each provided with a key map. 
and at feast five plates cover each of 
these areas. Jn addition. Cmdr. Hat< 
field provides a considerable amoual 


of useful inf'U iiu* lion with each pl-itf*. 

’I his is a mailer of .some import- 
ance because the Moon continuously 
nods anil sway* in the periodic 
motion known as libraliou. The 
aiithiu has deliberately chosen pic- 
tures which illustrate the resulting 
changes, and under each main plate 
he gives a simple diagram .showing 
the amount and direction nf libialinn 
at the time, the date and time being 
given for each plate. This informa- 
tion gives a very clear insight into 
the nature of Lite changes of illumina- 
tion that can be such a puzzle to 
the observer. z\n appendix gives 
details of exposure and type of 
photographic plate used. This atlas 
provides an excellent guide to the 
Moon, and will make il easy in iden- 
tify individual features. 'Ihe qimlity 
of these photographs is quite 
remarkable, and in shnwing what 
can he dune with modest equipment 
llicj will he an inspiration in other 
amateurs who would like to under- 
take similar work. 

Biography and Memoirs 

Hllllll-KI, (HRIMol’iliK. Charles I. 
2fl5jip. Wcidciifdd and Nicolson. 
£3 3s. 

ft is always difficult to write without 
bias of Charles I but Mr. Hubert's 
biography seems balanced and fair, 
and stresses the influences that went 
jo dia pc the backward, shy youth 
into the headstrong king: in especial 
he finds in the bride-hunting journey 
to Madrid a turning-point in 
Charles’s development. Mr. Hibbert 
chIIs his work a brief sketch and it is 
of course based on earlier biogra- 
phies rather than fresh researches. 1 
but the general reader will find in it 
a reliable picture of Charles as Inis- 
band, art patron and king. A special 
Ht tract ion of this bonk is in its impres- 
sive series of illustrations, some of 
them in colour, 

McIntyre. M xrg skp.t. Place of 
Quiet \Vuters. 282 pp. Longmans. 
36s. 

A mixture of M alden and The 
Swiss Family Robin son. Tiring of 
city life Miss McIntyre and a friend 
Went back to nature beside a lagoon 
on one of the islands oil the coast of 
British Columbia. They built them- 
selves a hut. They kepi chickens. 
They encountered some rugged indi- 
vidualists. Their chatty journal holds 
one's interest, not least for the 
curiorily it arouses about the families 
for whom these islands are not an 
interlude but u way of life. 

Rev hi. min, Wai.i vcf. Frost : Ana- 
tomy of a Success. 154pp. Mac- 
donald. 25s. 

A hasty ■ collection of biographical 
facts, quotes and gossip, this book 
presents a thumbnail sketch of David 
Frost’s rise to fume but anatomizes 
nothing nnd does not begin to suggest 
any rcul reasons for his success or-io 
evaluate his strengths and weaknesses 
as a reporter, television personality 
or anything else. 

Stiebri., Virion. South African 
Childhood: 217pp. And i d 

Dculsch. 35s. 

Victor Stic be I who achieved interna- 
tional fame as a designer recalls his 
childhood in South Africa. It was 
not a happy childhood : he was the 
odd man out in a family of seven 
brothers nnd sisters and a misfit at 
school. in a community that set 
great store by skill in handling a ball 
he delighted rather in beauty of form, 
texture, and colour. .Such compen- 
sation as he found- came from the 
mountains, the flora, and Ihe splen- 
did benches of Natal, where he grew 
up. 

The most pronounced quality of 
the present book is its honesty. ’Mr. 
SHebel struggles to see squarely him- 
self, his mother (whom he loved), and 
the school he hated, but no character 
other than himself is quite credible, 
and the boredom from which he suf- 
fered threatens to envelop the 
reader. Any ahild is in some measure 
encapsulated in a small world of 
family and School. Victor SHebel 
was more enclosed than most child- 
ren both because he himself did not 
foakc friends readily, and because 
ho belonged to a! family: rigidly l cir-i 
°u Inscribed; by 'class, language, hod 


L-oluiir harrieti Not all Smith Afri- 
can families were so circuinseiibed 
at that lime. Many of M«. SliohelV. 
white contemporaries in Natal grew 
up speaking Zulu und had -some 
awareness of Africans as people, l ie 
slums no such awareness except in 
relation to Annie Hnk. his mother’s 
maid who. though ( nloured. spoke 
English. An encapsulated world 
catches Mil- interest of the (mtsidei 
only in so far as the parlicnlai ex- 
presses qualities recognized as gen- 
eral. Most of the details of this child - 
Imi'd remains trivialities; no light- 
ning of understanding tiaiisinutes 
them. 

One is left wondering whal Mr. 
Sticbcf wns like when he broke free. 
A sequel describing the London 
world in which he was ‘success in I 
might be much more exciting. 

Economics 

Ein/Ki. Pit j.. Lcttily mnl Luy\. 'Ihe 
Main C a use of Devaluation. loipp. 
3ns. 

Mr. I.in/iy has written a good 
many books on the problems of in- 
ternational trade and the foreign ex- 
changes. In this book he discusses in 
detail a subject which lie has men- 
tioned in rhe past. Leads and Lags. 
Delays In payment for imports and 
exports or payment in advance can. 
of course, cause apparent balance of 
payment surpluses ur delieiu in the 
short run which, ovei a lunge i period, 
arc ironed out. except in circum- 
stances in which (without forward 
cover j there are changes in the ex- 
change rates. This book is a detailed 
examination of the mechanisms by 
which delays, in timing are elfccled. 
the w'aj in which the choice of a cur- 
rency in which transactions are con- 
ducted can a licet the ultimate pay- 
ments. the list of forward exchange 
rule and imemorj hedging j n order 
to overcome the problems associated 
with likelychangcs in exchange rales, 
and the use oT exchange controls, 
credit squeeze and import controls in 
order to try to cope with these prob- 
lems. 

This detailed work is remarkably 
good and it Tonus p :ir | of n 

wider study (to which Mr. l : .in- 
zig has made many contribu- 
tions in the past) of the rela- 
tionship between confidence in inter- 
national credit machinery, broadly 
understood, and movements in inter- 
national trade It is strongly to bo 
recommended to students and others 
who are interested in these questions, 

Education 

P nxii:< in, bourn, is and Yah*, 
Alfred. An liitnulucliint tu t.du- 
t-i ilianul Measurement. Ilftpn 
Routledgc and Regan Paul. |f,s! 
(Paperback. 8s.) 

At m time- when questions are being 
asked about the efficiency and desir- 
ability of our various systems of ex- 
amination and educational assess- 
ment this lucid book is welcome. The 
an thors investigate the principles and 
practice of setting examinations of 
different kinds, dealing with marks 
and scores and methods or expressing 

rU '!‘ l k S L Th< :- V S ra PP le with the 
real problems involved and their 
exposition will be particularly useful 

l P n h nf e ,li ea ? her -r Wh0 W1 ' ,h the «i- 
vent of the Certificate of Secondary 

h V!! 11 a , rC llf,in ® fo1 *he first lime 
school-based examination systems. 

Laytcin Dax-.d (Editor). University 
teaching in J'ratuliion. 161 pp 
Ohw ami lioyd. £2. (PapcbaCk! 

I* " ? " h unhc!ll "'y sien of ihc times 
that nearly a score of university lea- 
ehers should contribute to a- volume 

of'thf nJ Da » Vld Uy f t0n * de P ul y ^ad 
or the Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Leeds. which humbly rc- 

2 a 'f Eh r eir own teaching roles and 
methods. Even if you sranl ^ 

some dons arc so bad at lecturing 
Tor mstance, that the dos and don'ts 
of orgamzmg and projecting their 

"?£! a i nc f d he spelt out. many 
of the handy hints for better leach- 
2J S lvcn here seem embarrassingly 
Obvious. The Student view is ab ? 
represented by Mcrvyn Saunders, the 
Ghaiiinan.of thg National Union of 
Students Commission on Teaching 
Methods in Higher, Education, who 
puts some reasoned and reasonable 
suggestions for improved teachcr^tu- 
dcn. contact and.usc of teac^g time: 

Gardening 

AlanBloum’s Selected Garden Plg n n 
124pp. Jarruld. £2 5s. ' 

Mr. Bloom is one of th e most influen- 
,tml present-day apostles of ffie less 

fpmilihr J^rbaceoqs.. plants , He k 


species. .«nd he has an eye fi t pur- 
lieu lark guild forms or colour vari- 
ants. Here he gives a gross to choose 
from, each illustrated with an effective 
colour photograph. I hese not only 
enable Ihc hegiunci to see for hint- 
self what most n it rscrv men's lists 
must reduce to a Latin name and a 
line of description, hut als,, hiiug to 
tile a I ten lion ol (he nioie experienced 
gardener a nunibei of tilings that look 
liiglik desirable and should lv sought 
out. 'Ihc text is slim t and to the 
point, and ■the hook would he vain 
aide to am n lx- making a new guidon 
which lie does not wish to he like 
everv one else's. 

II Y VMS, I'ltw vKhs. the t i,tr, I filer's 
llfilsiile Ho ok. 2«S(tpp. L.ihei and 
Faber. 30,. 

A book, as its author >.ivs. inloikled 
to be picked at. It is a miscellany 
which finds room for thoughts about 
the landscape imuIciis of ( ’hiiia ami 
Japan, the earliest hotanic:i| gauinis. 
the idea apparently an illusion - 
that our vvinter.s are kinder to south- 
ern than to northern gardens, and 
much else beside. Mi. I Hunts tends 
In favour the more exolie plants, ex- 
ploring the catalogues tor what is 
uncommon: vet lie does not disdain 
to write also about violets oi peri- 
winkles. 1 hese are m usings to be read 
foi enjoyment but the book is not 
lacking in practical advice also, as 
witness, among many others, its hints 
on Hie requirements ol the lieesia oi 
the ineptly named lice peoiiv. 

History 

C. ASI. M.VKiiVKI I II. .Si mill . | Mini 

History, /".frwvirj. A (,mde to 

Periodicals, Disscitalions, and 

Nevyspapeis. 561 pp. Princeton 

University Press. | tuidou : 

Dxford I’niveisitv Pi l’S\. LS 6s. (id 
Ibis guide is intended foi >ch»d.us of 
model ii South Asian hiMmv. to pm- 
vide .some signboards into ihe gie.o 
muss of lil.iteiiiil dial awaiis then 
utlenlioii in nevv-.p.ipei .,nd pviioJic.il 
liles, in the sub continent and else- 
where. By its nature such a mode can 
only he a selection, a dippei I mm a 
lake, hilt thu volume lines admir.ihlv 
wllat il .sets mu to do. and vompli'- 
iiicnts llu* In e. with ol its selection- 
with the elantv anil coinemeiKv of 
its aiiangeniein. Ihc Mibte.i uuk \ is 
pai lieiil.irlv well done. 

Li suk, K. M. Many u 
A jlru v. 31pp. Rye; Ypies lower 
Museum. -I>. 

Within the limit of iliii fs pape- this 
bonklei finni the Rye Museum .Wo- 
eialioii does not pretend to (ell ihc 
full story ol smuggling .dong ihc- Sus 
sex coast, but it recount-, some not 
able incidents and is a useful 
accompaniment to the smuggling 
relics on view in the museum. It- 
tales of the exploits of the " owle,s ", 

I he smugglers of lea a ini spirit-, and 
such bands as the ll.iwklmist and 
the Aldington tu, ng- reve.d flow one- 
sided a battle the prevciiiixe men 
were fighting until the icfou,, uf the 
Customs service and the rise of the 
nonconformist conscience in the la - 1 
century changed thing- f,., t j lL . better 

Frivki.kiii, Konnm A. fh,. ft cs . 
penile Ait. 176pp. Mac( ,r.ivv-Uil| 

A re-telling of the* slon of the ,-sas 
sinatuin of the Archduke I- ran/ Lei- 
ainund hi Sarajevo on |uu c 2K. l‘H4 
an American wiilci and 
J urnahsl, lias talked with a siuiivur 
o tne six young vonspu al i„ rh who 
planned the crime . ini | his rccollcc 
Unnv bused and ha/ed he time 
thu light they are. add inteicst to her 
slnry In a terse, forceful style she 
sketches in the political background 
Iraces the events of that fateful dav. 
and describes the trial ihc con- 
spiraiors. It is A story of successive 
blunders by the i.mh.nmc-. loss of 
nerve hy the plot lets, ;,nd an a-sas- 
smaiton which m the end seemed to 

come about almost by chance. 

Ubrurimiship 

Panu. C. (Edilni). the South Ajn- 
tun l.ihniry. || S history, cullct- 
tions and librarians. fxiX-|%K. 
-I6pp (ape I own. A. A Hal- 
kema for the 1 ru'lccs of the South 
African l ibrary, R 5 

ciniriK,? 1 } pa|>L ‘ IS ^reu.btcd were 
I5» h ° n ,hL ' ot ,hc 

C,n t £1 wI Afri- 

eoL L b y ,n C apt? T «» n - i* will 

S i 1 !n,?w lpri ‘ i: 10 «»«> to lind 

'nina»nfh bet ° K the middl « ibtr 
E'i h i c<nl,,r > the Tape Colony 
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these articles are Sir C- 
Charles A. Wrbri >. 
Douglas H. Varlev.Tfc' 
librarian for 
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librarian for t^J.T 

hUmc he returned u, ‘ *"* 

veat's ago ■ - * 

■\ tiZ ;: 1 :■ | Librarians 

disc n ion hud not uihki^m^nnNS maud im msi 

excluded any reference 
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censorship | ; , w% under u), 

w rk 1 ", i "i T hk w-: % 

sllch political Mlhjed-. «wr;uir r-« IB rjnw 

of the .African NationJ } l SST jiurpcLmiJ!!''', Sili.-mi- 
Which was banned after Il; 

ik a i ly li fi y year-, un ( ippacMm, r-w it-mniir 

pill SUed, eveil if this tihr . lJcrKferccC M I'Hh MjI-'H. !■■*«■■. iu 
1 , . , " mis 'iPrji.K. L - B i, < „m f_onn.il. ■jii/ 'i tom n- 

ouiei. Had t he necessary it Em r«a i - nd-.t,. sv 


I'hilusuphy 

Niimiac ii. P. If (tdih.rH: 
sophy of Science. Od, 
ings in I’liilosophy. |{U|-- 
Univcrsity Press.' |(). 1 
/ he Philosophy of Stmh 
collection of essays on 
lopics in Ihe philosophy * 
such a- the construction 
lion of scicnlilie thcorit t 
of scientific e.xplanalioi 
problem of induction. 1: 
the selection to article. 
sible to the ordinary pK 
i cadet, the editor i< jlO 
eluding paper> requiring' 
ledge of the more adwto' 
mat hematic's, logic- nr vu- 
book contains a compete 
lion and a seiviceablc W 


Sk-Cbucx'I. tonn.il. HI/'II * .’til n- 

L .-ft.nl Ri'bJ. I ■'ndiin. W I 
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UoLD URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 
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h ERSUY OF ASTON IN 
BIRMINGHAM 

UMVEHSm l.lllH -SHY 
AWIICatIOSs -iff in.ii--j i rum i ii.u . 
M liwjim lur -i sllkiij I’i.-i >.i 
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a million copies .since it »i , il ‘ 
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gical situations. There jiff 
on jealousy . .soince 5 ' 
child) eu. " fruitless 
discipline f Paieiib atek 
ing " ) Many parents »lPi 
wllat he says may And ik 
put his giuHladvivcinlt'^ 
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1 1 7pp. Penguin. M ^ 

'1 his dc-*ci ibes, in 1 anSj 1 ^ k’ POL^TEOfNir? 
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IMVI HSIl Y OF .\|||.lt»t:i:N 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

■V|'|.l it'd lii IK .IK- iitiilCil lur llic: 
.chill 0 |i"M In hi- i.k-.inl Ifiw 1—| 
M.irwli, I W.i. ItinkHih •li-|irvc re- 
iiuinsl. 

Salary mi M-.ih . . 

/'i. •J i.iiimii.ii i- . . f 1 .OSO- '. 1,105 

/ J (0 1 1 . | DM i.lns 

Oil.. H.HMU2J7V 

In ii iiil ■iljL'inu may In- ni,i,| L > ;i| 
miy iHiiiK mi sx-.ilx- ( « > »»r (hi jiL-iiiiliiiu 
in 4|iiii liiiL hi iiu.i ..ml vsiicricim. 
Sh|s>iiiiiiiiuii'iiii cl .S S Li.} .mil ■ c- 
mil. ul .ill Hu ii tier. 
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I ONDON IldKOI ’till OF 
ISI INU ION 

1 lBR-VRIi;S nU'-VKJMCNT 
Applic.il iinir .lie imiictl lor ilie 

liillnujlllt 1 10,1 : 

DEPUTY BRANQH 
LIBRARIAN 

I -VI’ IV L'l.lU III 1 1,? IS p.j, plus 
l.nrulou VYciiillliily). 
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LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HACKNEY 

I IIIK AH S' M HUTFS 
■\m H A l ION.S luin ,ui|jhh amliilrd 
mj riprr'(i|-rj liiiidrljm die "nclird foi 
'lie (ulluHlnu I 'Os I s 
■III lUlANI 11 LIBIlAKliYM. A P * 
'tl.sn.ll.nil p a | 

■W AASISl'AM HR AM tl I IBRA- 
II I AN. A.I 1 . * ltl.IJi.ll.il 5 I'U 

<u SlAJlOK ASSIslAM <)!• *iplla1 .inj 
set. l,iil AM! 'll.IJ'-U.ISj 

t d l 

Apr-lli'*.llun fuiim lt.ilil.fl Hh'vll pnil 
mclci.tii uh.nn.h.r i-c.in ilic Tuditiick. 
Ivin II ill, Sleir Miccl. T 1 . ibmld he 
rclinrcd hi >:■) Irhcun,. I'm'# 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HARINGEY 
IDWl.'M'IUN DIMlRlMrST 
U'iHnsi.v cmiii.r. nr art 
ASSISTASI' I.IBX MtlA'.S O'liJe 
A. I’C .S -1 .it/, tl.jij (•■ LI. SIS per 
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ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

S=£„ T rt s , h “" d ,* PrdMbb. bn Associates “iK^ 

'b™ 1 ™ lhe adnilnlstraclon aed development of a 
library for teams of research scientists and engineers. There is 

fnHihiTi f° l ". widenin S experience In special library techniques, 
and the Initiation of practical new methods Is encouraged. 

The Company offers excellent conditions of service for a pro- 
fessional career with modern and extensive facilities. 

Please apply in writing, giving brief details, to: 

Mr. N. R. Page, 

Research and Development Establishment, 
British-Amerlcan Tobacco Company Limited 
Regent's Park Road, Millbrook 
Southampton 509 I PE 


SHEFFIELD CITY LIBRARIES 

LIBRARIAN-IN-CHARGE 

required for ihc General Reference Libraries. 

Salary Grade SO <£ l,7S0- £2,1 70). 

Candidates must be Chartered Librarians with wide experience 
particularly in re Terence and special libraries. 

Application forms and further details may he obtained from 
the City Librarian, Central Library, Sheffield, 1 , and should 
Iv returned in ihc undersigned not later ilinn Sniurdnv. 8th 
February, 1%‘z. 

D. B. HARRISON. Town Clerk. 

Town flail. Sheffield. I. 


WEST SUSSEX COUNTY LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT COUNTY 
LIBRARIAN 

Work with children and schools 

Applications aro Invited from Chartered Librarians, who hold 
the necessary qualification for library work with young people. 
It Is also essential to have had experience in tlio administration 
and organisation of a comprehensive library service to schools. 
Salary within the County Council's Professional Career Grade 
(£1,265 to £1.925 per annum) according to previous experience. 
Further details and application forms from the County Librarian. 
Tower Street, Chichester, Sussex. 


uonnur.ii or- 

KIDDl'.R M 1NS1 l-R 
PURI.iC LIDRAKY AIUSHJM 

AND ART (JALLLRY 

APPOINTMENT OF 
LIBRARIAN AND OURATOR 

fA.P. V) UD1K192S) 
Appllcaiieni are invilcO fur this 
pml from Chur ic red Libra rinni 
uhoie ciperien-e Incluilcs u-rvice 
ill a Public Library where modern 
icdinluuei and loit/cpl* sire applied. 

KiJderminsicr has an uiiu-nJlty 
(jood library for .1 town nr il- ii/a 
ami u new Reference Library has 
re, -Cully been opened. Services 
provided induda .i nraninphone 
record EKiion. a *' boots Tor ihe 
homo bound " ichenie, Ireiuiei and 
c oncer I s. 

AppllcjiTon fonni arc aiailnhle 
from me fur return not taler lhan Ihe 
17th I cbruari, Vii/J. 

J. L. Finn*. Town Clrrt, Town 
Mall, Kidderminaer, VVurceMer- 

ihirc. 


UNIVERSirv OF LSSCX 

MA. 8chemt in Theory and 
Practiced Literary Translation 

AppliCBilDns are invited from 
graduates or ihovc Inimdlnu to 
gradujic in ihe vuramer ol I9W for 
mlmlvvlon lo a ane-year -.theme of 
study aail research leading to the 
degree of Muter i>f An* and begin- 
olng in October 1 9tf>. Further 
detail! may be obtained from the 
Chairman of the Department of 
Literature, L'nivrriiiy of Esin, 
VYivenhoe PmK. Cidihtfter, tvsex. 


SAINT MARV'8 UNIVERSITY 

Halifax, Canrda , 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

APPLICATIONS are invited for 
ihe (nl!o*iRg PuSIS: 

ASSOCIATE OR ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORS 

la) MEI'IFAAL LITER ATL RE 
-hlDLSTORATfONR I8lh CEN- 
TURY UTLKATURE 
id ROMAN! (C LirarATLRK 

LECTURERS— 

WZoU Pcrrodi 

CopiwiiiA* afji.es. cuxUfM' 

fKreo feiet**' -aoJ M'-eui* oppor- 


UN1VRKSITY OF PAPUA AND 
NF.VV (ilJINUA 
DCPAR1 WENT OF HISTORY 
AptillL-jiicnn arc invited For llic 
PiKitiou of 

LEQTURER OR 
SENIOR LEOTURER 


In Hiviory. 

Salary : SA590O-7B0O Rir Lecturers, 
SA7D80-9250 for Senior Lcciuren, 


7 POO for Lecturers, 


plus SA36Q per .inrum far married 
mule appointed. 

F.S.S.U. type supers an ml Ion b 
available. 

Further details, Including ihe condi- 
tions of employ men I, accommoda- 
tion, traiel and removal expenses 


provided, may be oblaJned from ihc 
Regluw, P.0. Hoi 1 144, Borokc, 
T.P.N.O., or from the Screiary- 
Ocncral, Auociailon of Common- 
wealth UniverHiies f Branch Office), 
Marlborough Mouse, Rill Mall, 
London S.w.l. 

Enqulrin about present and pro- 
jected courses may be made direct to 
ihc Head of ihe History Department, 
Professor K. S. Inglls. 

/plications clan od 28tli February 

For each position udvenlsed the 
Council reserves the rianl dot to 
make an appointment at this stage 


ROYAL AIR FORCE MUSEUM 

ASSISTANT KEEPER 
FIRST CLASS 

Post In Hendon for man or woman aged at least 28. 

The successful candidate will bo responsible to the 
Director of the Museum for the creation and control of a 
large library and archive centre (including photographs and 
films) covering the history of military aviation. 

QUALIFICATIONS) 1st or 2nd class honours degree 1 
or post-graduate degree, and experience of archive admini- 
stration. Knowledge of the literature of military aviation 
an advantage. 

■ SALARY: £2,000- £3 ,280. Starting salary may be above 
minimum. Non-concrlbutory pension. 

WRITE to Civil Service Commission. 23 Savile Row. London, 
WJX 2AA, or TELEPHONE Oi-73-1 £010 Ext. 229 (after 
5-30 p.m. 01-734 6464 "Ansa fane " service), for application 
form, quoting 7079,69. Closing date I4ch February, 1969. 


NORTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC 
School of Librarianship 

Senior Lectureship 

Applications nre invited for a |ioM, to Iv iaU-u upas 
souii as possible, front suilablv qualified and espcncncal 
librarians able In leach in Ihc fields of historical bibliography 
and analytical and descriptive bibliography. 

The appointment is permanent, and will be a Senior 
Liviurcffiip (£3,280 p.n.-£2,5!>5 p,a., plus London MIm waive 
ol £85 p a.). 

Further details and forms of application may be ohiuiik-d 
Irons llic Secretary and Clerk to the Governors. Non Ii- Western 
Polytechnic. Prince or Wales Rond, London, N \V.S ti)l- 4 S 5 
1 154). Informal enquiries urc welcomed hy ihe Mead of (he 
School at 307-225, Essex Road- London, N.l (01-226 0131). 

Closing dale for applications is I0lh Fcbiuaty, I'ih9. 



COUN'I V nOKIMHill Ol' WIGAN 

LIBRARIES AND ART8 
DEPARTMENT 

Applfejiiotii mo Im Tied front 
Chiirrerf I I ihiurluus lur tin p<Ht of 
rhin’ AviiiUiiti, 5iituy Grade AP IV 
Cl'l.4M5-LI.715l, N.I.C. Condition] 
ar.SCTn'iC. Further del nil-, uvullitbla 
an re>|iicst. 

Applfentfom itming age, qualilka- 
liuiw und cvperlciiL-o anti nkimei of 
two refer re* ihould bo Mnl 10 the 
Dlrei-ior of l.ihnirici nnd Am, 
Central Library, Rodney Street, 
Wigan, hy 3 hi January, 1969, 


NATIONAL FILM ARQHIVE 

IA Diviiion of the Brithh Film 
Invlituie) 
require 

INDEXER 

OF FILM JOURNALS 

Information Department. Reading 
ability in sonic modern languages, 
typing and interest in films essential, 
library eiperience dedrablc. Salary 
ua ualeXI,273 to £ l .735 per annum. 

Five-Jay week. Canteen. Super- 
annuation. Free admission to 
National Film Theatre. 

Application forms From 

Deputy Curator, 

81, Deaa Street, 

London, W.I. 


VICTORIA UNI VI. MS) IV OI- 
WFLI.INtilON 
New ?ralii»,i 

CHAIR OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 

Applk-niiuny are imiteJ for the 
uh„vc-n lentil, in-el iippiilmiticiit : nre- 
Iciciilv will he given in vtmdidute* 
will) special iniiri-.is j|, the modern 
linguittle sitiily nf llnglisli. 

The Profisnw ,>f Kneltih and the 
prevent llcad of the rJepariiiieiit Is 


■ Professor |. A. (Jordon ; who will 
be in the UK shortly. A second 
Chair in Englhh Literature ia 
currently being advcrrlsoJ. 

Praieresrul appoint merits iuay bo 
m.kle within the range >NZ7,«X) p.u. 
to SNZt 0.500 p.u. nit h an average 
of SNZ8.500. Tlie sulary ofiereJ wMl 
be determined li> (he University . 
Council with ivgnnl to the iiualf- 
flendons of Hu- dppllcunt und other 
relevant clrcunniontee. 

Superannuaiion (v ovuILililc on on 
F.S.S.U. basis, and un allowBace k 
made towards travel amt removal 
expense). 

RinhcT parikul.iri and infr]rmntk)n 
as to Ihe mcHiod of application may- 
be obtained Irani the SecretBty- 
tiencral. Association or Common- 
woalih L'nliertiiicv (Rrouch Office), 
Marlborough Houie, Pall Mall, 
.London, K.W.I. 

Applkations close on 2fiib rebrnary. 


Classified Advertisements 

The Times Literary Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements 
under the following headings : — 


Appointments 

Librarians 

Public & Uni versify 

Educational 

OUiw Appointments Vacant : 
Appointments Wanted 


Other Categories 


Books and Prints 
Literary 
Typing Services 
Personal 

For Sate and Wanted 
Galleries & Exhibitions 
Researchers 
Services 


Lectures & Meetings 
Educational Courses 
Stamp Collecting 
Obfefs d’Arl 

Coin and Medal Collecting 
Theatres & Cinemas ^ 
Christmas Cards 


' v ) ■ i 
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